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INTRODUCTION 


The military doctrine of a nation is the system of views, 
adopted during a given period, concerning the essence, 
purposes and character of a possible future war, prepara¬ 
tions for it on the part of the nation and its armed forces, 
as well as the ways of waging it. A military doctrine is a 
blend of two interdependent components—the political 
factor and the technical-military one, the former obviously 
dominant. Discussing On the Art of Warfare, the famous 
book by the German military theorist Karl von Clausewitz, 
Vladimir Lenin, founder of Soviet Russia, quoted Clause- 
witz’s statement to the effect that “politics is a ratio¬ 
nale, while war is only a means, and not vice versa,” and 
added that “politics gave birth to war .” 1 

In this connection Lenin stressed Clausewitz’s point that 
war is nothing but a continuation of political intercourse 
with the admixture of other means. Lenin also said that any 
policy, including foreign policy, is not policy per se but 
the policy of given classes ruling a particular society. 
This is why the main precepts of a national military doc¬ 
trine are always rooted in the nation’s socio-political and 
economic system, in the level of its economic development 
which determines the state of the means of warfare avail¬ 
able to it, and in the geographical—geopolitical is the 
more familiar Western term — position of the nation in ques¬ 
tion and of its probable opponent or opponents. These 
factors also shape the main precepts of a nation’s military 
strategy which focuses primarily on the theory and practice 
of the nation’s and its armed forces’ preparations for war 
and on the planning and conduct of individual operations 
and of warfare in general. 


' Lenin Miscellany XII, Gosizdat, Moscow-Leningrad, 1930, p. 437 
(in Russian). 






Military strategy is only a part of a nation’s broader 
military-political strategy. The latter can be defined as 
the mode the ruling class of a given country has chosen to 
attain its foreign policy objectives in a given historical 
period, including the choice of the forms and methods of 
operation on the international scene (the use of economic, 
political, psychological or military means), as well as the 
development of the means themselves to make these oper¬ 
ations possible by economic and military buildup and other 
national efforts. On a higher plane, Clausewitz used to say, 
“strategy borders on political science, or rather ... the 
two become one .” 1 This means that military-political strate¬ 
gy is superior to merely military strategy, that the latter 
is subordinate to the purposes and objectives of the 
former. 

Military strategy deals mostly with “raw” physical (i.e., 
military) force. This armed force is used directly to crush 
the enemy’s spirit of resistance, to destroy his armed 
forces and thus achieve victory. 

In tackling foreign policy tasks, military-political 
strategy deals with much broader categories of force: po¬ 
litical and psychological, economic, scientific, technolog¬ 
ical, geophysical and, finally, military force, the latter 
thus being merely a part of a nation’s aggregate strength. 
Besides, military force itself may be used not only as 
something purely physical — as coercion by force of arms— 
but also as a political and psychological tool, as a means 
of bringing pressure to bear on the other side by the very 
fact that a military capability is available. 

As a rule, military-political strategy is referred to in 
the West as “grand strategy,” the usual U.S. term being 
“national security strategy” or “national strategy.” Under 
an official Pentagon definition, national strategy is “the 
art and science of developing and using the political, eco¬ 
nomic, and psychological powers of a nation, together with 
its armed forces, during peace and war, to secure national 
objectives .” 2 Military strategy is defined as “the art and 
science of employing the armed forces of a nation to se- 


1 Clausewitz, On the Art of Warfare, presented by Col. Joseph I. 
Greene, David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 1943, p. 49. 

2 Department of Defense. Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms 
(incorporating the NATO and IADB Dictionaries), The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Washington, 1984, April 1, p. 244. 
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cure the objectives of national policy by the application of 
force, or the threat of force .” 1 

Such is the purely theoretical interrelationship of these 
two strategies: military strategy is subordinate to and 
stems from national strategy. In actual fact, however, the 
secondary level of strategy frequently came to dominate 
the primary level in the postwar United States, purely 
military considerations prevailing over political ones. In 
the words of some Western theorists, instead of war being 
a continuation of policy, the latter was a continuation of 
war preparations. The reason is that the United States’ 
military-industrial complex (MIC), created during the Cold 
War to produce material means of warfare, soon converted 
itself from an instrument of policy and strategy into an 
institution dominating the sphere of foreign policy deci¬ 
sion-making. Everything was subordinated to the objective 
of winning the Cold War, and Washington held that it could 
be won only by building up and using armed force. There¬ 
fore, the military-industrial complex at first secured the 
key role in identifying the parameters of “sufficient mili¬ 
tary strength” and later, as the scale of this strength grew 
and as the MIC consolidated its own positions in the 
structure of American society, it came to play a highly 
important part in the elaboration of national strategy and 
of the nation’s foreign policy as a whole. 

The postwar emergence of nuclear weapons, that made it 
possible to attain strategic objectives by direct employment 
of strategic nuclear forces, dropping intermediate stages of 
combat, the complexity and huge costs of strategic nuclear 
weapon systems, as well as the considerable broadening 
of the national military-industrial base all contributed to 
making U.S. military development virtually inseparable 
from the country’s overall economic activity and political 
organization. The direction and scope of the military 
effort chosen by the United States are what underlies not 
only the capabilities of the U.S. armed forces but also the 
nation’s behavior since, given the extremely high cost of 
armaments, the military effort has become a paramount 
element of foreign and domestic policy. 

1 Ibid., p. 232. It should be noted that U.S. politicians and military 
theorists draw no clear distinction between military doctrine and milita¬ 
ry strategy, using both terms interchangeably. 
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The military and political thinking of the U.S. leadership 
is influenced by a number of factors. Most important among 
them is the alignment of forces between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, between socialism and capitalism. The 
strategic military parity existing between them acts as a 
check on the aggressive intentions of certain Western 
circles. Another restraining factor is the growing aware¬ 
ness and political activity of the popular masses. U.S. mil¬ 
itary policy also feels the impact not only of the military . 
and economic power of the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
socialist community but also of their purposeful and con¬ 
structive policy that, aimed at preserving peace and attain¬ 
ing disarmament, enjoys widespread public support through¬ 
out the world. 

The strategic calculations of the U.S. ruling quarters 
are also affected to a considerable degree by the collapse 
of the colonial system and the emergence on the world 
scene of a large number of independent nations demand¬ 
ing that the system of political and economic relations 
between industrialized and developing countries be 
changed radically. The effort to keep developing countries 
within the U.S. sphere of influence, occasionally resorting 
to armed force, is now a major objective of U.S. foreign 
policy and strategy. 

Other factors affecting the nature of Washington’s mil¬ 
itary-political strategy include the state of the U.S. econ¬ 
omy and that of the world capitalist economy, the in¬ 
creasingly acute contradictions resulting from the growth 
of West European and Japanese military and economic capa¬ 
bilities, and transformation of countries such as India, 
South Africa and Brazil into important components of re¬ 
gional military balances. The People’s Republic of China, 
whose government is building up the country’s arsenal of 
nuclear missiles and modernizing conventional forces and 
armaments, is no doubt a major element in the global bal¬ 
ance of power too. 

The U.S. ruling quarters carry out periodic adjustments 
to gear their strategy to the changing realities of our 
world. However, the shifts occurring in the global balance 
of political, economic and military power and the in¬ 
creasingly heavy financial burden of the arms race the 
United States has initiated restrict its global capacity for 
using military force. The failure of the U.S. military 
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ventures undertaken since World War II (specifically, 
the interventions in Korea and Vietnam) has strength¬ 
ened the hand of realistically minded Americans who hold 
that genuine strategic changes in today’s world can only be 
brought about by the use of non-military levers, above 
all by technological and economic means of influence. 
Nevertheless, subjectively, the U.S. leaders who were 
weaned on the notions of a Pax Americana are striving 
to attain a unique military position of “absolute security,” 
as it is sometimes described in Washington. All this makes 
the adaptation of U.S. strategy to the world’s realities an 
extremely painful, slow and contradictory process. Shifts 
toward realism in Washington’s military-political strategy 
alternate with relapses, wild swerves and new fits of mili¬ 
tarism. 

A number of distinctive features can be identified in the 
adaptation of the United States to the new international 
situation, including those in the military-political sphere: 
first, the fact that the adjustments introduced into the 
military doctrine and strategy are forced by circumstances; 
second, the wish to reduce these adjustments to the very mi¬ 
nimum; third, the considerable lag of such adjustments 
behind the theoretical understanding of the need for 
them; and fourth, the particularly strong predilection for 
purely technical “solutions” to military and political prob¬ 
lems through the development of new and better weapon 
systems. 

The aim of this book is to show how the American mili¬ 
tary-political concepts formulated by the Founding Fathers 
during the American Revolution finally evolved, under 
the influence of the expansionist sections of the ruling 
class, into a national military doctrine and strategy serv¬ 
ing extravagant goals of world hegemony. The plans to 
achieve this purpose relied mostly on psychological and 
direct—that is, physical—use of armed force by the United 
States. 



THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE U.S. MILITARY 
DOCTRINE AND MILITARY-POLITICAL STRATEGY 


1. THE U.S. FOUNDING FATHERS AS THEORISTS 
OF MILITARY-POLITICAL STRATEGY 

U.S. military-political strategy has passed through a 
series of stages in its evolution. Its basic ideas and con¬ 
cepts were laid down by the Founding Fathers of the Amer¬ 
ican bourgeois republic in the very first decades of the 
United States’ existence as a nation—above all by Presidents 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson, as well as major statesmen and politicians such as 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, Henry 
Knox, Benjamin Stoddert, John Calhoun and others. Among 
these leaders, foremost in the elaboration of the funda¬ 
mentals of U.S. military-political strategy were Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, both prominent political 
figures of the American Revolution. 

While some of these people — specifically, George Washing¬ 
ton, Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 
War Henry Knox and President Andrew Jackson—all held 
the rank of general in the U.S. Army, they received no 
thorough military training. Their army careers were thrust 
upon them by circumstances: they either took part in the 
fighting during the American Revolution or, like Andrew 
Jackson, led U.S. troops in subsequent wars. And so one 
would be fully justified in stating that the fundamentals 
of American military-political strategy were laid by polit¬ 
ical and not military figures. The military dealt with 
tactical issues; they also publicized strategic theory in 
the U.S. armed forces. 

In discussing U.S. military-political strategy—“grand 
strategy”—it should be stressed at the outset that through¬ 
out the history of U.S. military thought up to the end 
of World War II, the U.S. military establishment produced 
only one outstanding theorist—Captain (later Rear Admiral) 
Alfred Thayer Mahan—and several figures of smaller sta- 
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ture, such as H. Wager Halleck, Amory Upton and William 
Mitchell. According to the introduction to the first anthol¬ 
ogy spanning the history of U.S. military-political thought, 
edited by Walter Millis and published in 1966, “we have 
produced no Clausewitzes and not many who rank with the 
leading European theorists of war.” 1 

The Founding Fathers of the L T nited States were well 
aware of their country’s distinctive geographical position 
and of the salient features of the overall global strategic 
situation at the time the American republic was emerging. 
They reflected on the ways in which this situation was 
likely to evolve, on long-term prospects for the United 
States, on its future foreign policy objectives and its eco¬ 
nomic and military capabilities. These reflections provided 
the basis of quite an orderly and consistent military-polit¬ 
ical strategy. 

headers of the American Revolution were no doubt pro¬ 
gressive figures who promoted what was then an advanced 
social order and who boldly challenged the British Crown. 
Many aspects of their doctrine and practical action were 
consonant with the aspirations of the popular masses and 
the interests of the American nation in the making. Mean¬ 
while, as representatives of a propertied class, the poli¬ 
ticians at the helm of the U.S. ship of state articulated 
the fundamentals of a capitalist and therefore expansionist 
foreign policy and strategy. The class nature of the mili¬ 
tary-political concepts and doctrines drawn up at the dawn 
of U.S. history explains the enduring quality of the for¬ 
eign policy traditions established by the Founding Fathers. 

Not all leaders of the newborn American republic (and 
most of them were men of considerable property) admitted 
the class thrust of their policy. But Alexander Hamilton was 
quite frank in this regard. “All communities,” he argued, 
“divide themselves into the few and the many. The first 
are the rich and well-born; the other the mass of the peo¬ 
ple ... turbulent and changing, they seldom judge or deter¬ 
mine right. Give therefore to the first class a distinct, 
permanent share in the Government.” 2 Thomas Jefferson 


1 American Military Thought. Edited by Walter Millis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1966, p. XV. 

2 Quoted in: Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The 
Growth of the American Republic, Vol. One, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1958, p. 333. 
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preferred to couch his statements in terms more acceptable 
to the American masses. However, in their concern for the 
“national interest” both proceeded primarily from the 
interests of the propertied class. 

The interests of different strata of this class often 
clashed (for example, those of the rapidly developing big 
commercial and industrial bourgeoisie of northeastern 
Massachusetts with those of the plantation owners in 
southern Virginia), and this or that group of interests 
fought its way to the top at different times. Meanwhile, 
foreign policy was usually a compromise between dif¬ 
ferent points of view of different strata in the ruling 
class. 

At any rate, the struggle concerned only particular points 
of this or that policy. In what concerns its fundamental 
principles, the leadership always displayed enviable 
unity. 

For example, Alexander Hamilton, one of the architects 
of U.S. military-political strategy, was known as an Anglo¬ 
phile and Francophobe, while Thomas Jefferson, public 
figure of no smaller stature, was an avowed Anglophobe and 
Francophile (admirer of the French Republic). Hundreds of 
volumes have been written about their struggle within the 
government over the orientation of U.S. foreign policy. It 
is commonly held that the break between Anglophiles and 
Francophiles in the U.S. establishment was among the 
principal causes behind the emergence of the first political 
parties in U.S. history—the Hamiltonian Federalists and the 
Jeffersonian Republicans. Still, for all their differences, 
Hamilton and Jefferson held surprisingly similar views of 
the cardinal principles of U.S. foreign policy and military- 
political strategy, and their opinions diverged (not as 
frequently as it is usually assumed) only on the practical 
applications of these principles in this or that specific 
case. 

Noting this unity of America’s leadership with regard to 
the fundamentals of foreign policy, George Washington 
wrote to Lafayette in 1798 that “there are many among us 
who wish to see this Country embroiled on the side of Great 
Britain, and others who are anxious that we should take part 
with France against her... But it is a fact you may entire¬ 
ly and absolutely rely, that the Governing powers of the 
country and a large part of the people are truly Americans 
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in principle, attached to the interests of it.” 1 

An examination of the Founding Fathers’ foreign policy 
concepts shows that their military-political strategy was 
rooted in three fundamental precepts: 

—Armed force is the main and ultimate means of settling 
foreign policy disputes, the “arbiter of the last 
resort.” 

— “Enlightened self-interest” must be the principal factor 
shaping the United States’ behavior in international af 
fairs. 

— The United States is a unique nation the likes of which 
have never existed before; it therefore has a divinely pre¬ 
ordained Manifest Destiny. 


2. WAR AS A “LAWFUL POLITICAL INSTRUMENT” 

Most of the Founding Fathers of the American republic 
were well-educated people who were familiar with the Clas¬ 
sics and, according to the Greco-Roman tradition, saw war 
as a natural and legitimate means of settling international 
disputes. Clausewitz’s classical definition of war as a 
continuation of politics by different means was 50 years in 
the future. Still, in their examination of the relationship 
between armed force and diplomacy in a nation’s foreign 
policy they intuitively approached his formula. 

“Men are ambitious, vindictive and rapacious,” Alexander 
Ffamilton wrote, explaining why war was inevitable. “To look 
for a continuation of harmony between a number of inde¬ 
pendent, unconnected sovereignties in the same neighbor¬ 
hood, would be to disregard the uniform course of human 
events, and to set at defiance the accumulated experience of 
ages.” 2 

Challenging American pacifists who maintained that “all 
wars are against manifest divine will,” H. Wager Halleck, 
one of the first U.S. military theorists, wrote: “The Bible 
nowhere prohibits war: in the Old Testament, we find war 
and even conquest positively commanded, and although the 


1 The Writings of George Washington from the Original Manuscript 
Sources, 1745-1799. Ed. by J. Fitzpatrick, U.S. GPO. Washington, 
1931-1944, Vol. 37, 1940, p. 69. 

2 The f ederalist or the New Constitution. Papers by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, John Jay, The Heritage Press. New York, 1945, pp. 27-28. 
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war was raging in the world in the time of Christ and his 
apostles, still they said not a word of its unlawfulness 
and immorality. Moreover, the fathers of the church amply 
acknowledge the right of war, and directly assert, that when 
war is justly declared, the Christian may engage in it 
either by stratagem or open force.” 1 

True, sometimes U.S. leaders did urge Americans to re¬ 
frain from war and, in the words of George Washington, to 
“cultivate peace and harmony with all.” But this appeal for 
“peace and harmony” did not mean that U.S. leaders re¬ 
jected war in principle as a political instrument. War was 
rejected only when conditions were unfavorable to the 
United States—when the place and the time were ill-chosen 
or when the alignment of forces promised no advantage. 2 
As to the very principle of armed force as a means of 
solving international problems, America’s leaders approved 
of it heartily and supported it vigorously. 

For example, when matters concerned the nation’s policy 
vis-a-vis powerful European countries, President Washington 
advocated caution, patience and care not to provoke any hos¬ 
tile reaction (for the time being). However, when discussing 
policy in relation to those over whom the new American re¬ 
public had an obvious advantage, Washington was quite un¬ 
equivocal in his views concerning the use of armed force. In 
a letter he sent to Governor Charles Pinckney of South Ca¬ 
rolina on January 11, 1790 George Washington wrote: “The 
present general Government will endeavor to lay the founda¬ 
tion for its proceedings in national justice, faith and 
honor. But should the Government ... be obliged to have 
recourse to arms for the defense of its citizens /from In¬ 
dians whom the said citizens were driving from their lands 
by force— G.T. /, I am also of opinion that sound policy and 
good economy will point to a prompt and decisive effort, 
rather than to defensive and lingering operations.” 3 


1 American Military Thought, p. 129. 

2 Here the Founding Fathers proceeded directly from Christ’s strategic 
instructions as recorded in the Bible: “Or what king, as he goeth to 
encounter another king in war, will not sit down first and take counsel 
whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace.” (St. I.uke, 14: 
31-32). 

3 The Writings of George Washington ..., Vol. 30, 1939, pp. 501-502. 
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Those who violated peace, like “small refugee banditti of 
Cherokees and Shawanese,” Washington pointed out in an¬ 
other letter, “can be easily chastised or even extirpated if 
it shall become necessary.” 1 

Holding that wars were inevitable, U.S. leaders advocated 
a high level of U.S. preparedness for war and a buildup of 
the armed forces in anticipation of future battles. George 
Washington was one of the first to offer a detailed justi¬ 
fication for the maintenance of a permanent U.S. military 
establishment. In his letter to the Continental Congress of 
May 2, 1783 he singled out six objectives to be pursued by 
the U.S. armed forces: 

— to “awe the Indians” along the country’s land bounda¬ 
ries; 

—to “restrain the neighbors” — the Canadians in the north 
and the Spanish (in the Floridas) in the south (“defense of 
the empire”); 

— to guard the coast; 

— to “protect the sea lanes of commerce”; 

—to “guard magazines”; 

— to “guard for surprises.” 2 

The importance of the third objective prompted Washing¬ 
ton to speak out forcefully (both in this letter and on 
numerous other occasions) in favor of building a well- 
equipped navy. 3 

Typically, since the very first steps of U.S. militarism, 
its advocates tried to disguise the true essence of their 
intentions by inventing all sorts of terms which obscured or 
distorted their actual purpose. One of these was “peace es¬ 
tablishment,” a term which was used widely in reference to 
the U.S. armed forces. (Here one might say that American 
leaders discovered “Newspeak” 150 years before George 
Orwell.) Besides, those who preached military preparedness 
stressed the need for self-reliance in ensuring the United 
States’ ability to conduct protracted and large-scale opera¬ 
tions even in conditions of a naval blockade. In this con¬ 
nection they considered it imperative for the United States 
to develop a sizable military industry of its own. 

8 


1 Ibid., Vol. 31, 1939, p. 87. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 26, 1938, pp. 374-398. 

3 An independent Department of the Navy was established in 1798. 
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3. “ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST” AS THE PRINCIPLE 
OF STRATEGIC FREE HAND 

The principle of “enlightened self-interest” was, from the 
very start, the alpha and omega in foreign policy decision¬ 
making by the U.S. ruling quarters. It was established de¬ 
finitively that in its foreign policy the United States 
should proceed not from a set of some immutable principles 
or rules of conduct suitable in all circumstances and at 
all times but, above all, from considerations of gain and 
advantage viewed and assessed in the long-term perspective. 

The degree of preference for long-term, strategic gain 
over current, tactical advantage was to provide the yard¬ 
stick in judging how “enlightened” national self-interest 
was. The view was that if a nation’s leaders clung to minor 
but immediate advantages and lost sight of the greater 
gains to which tactical headway should be sacrificed, these 
leaders were not sufficiently enlightened, had a poor under¬ 
standing of the principal foreign policy goals pursued by 
the ruling class and were thus unable to properly implement 
the principle of “enlightened self-interest.” The Founding 
Fathers decreed that this ultimate and fundamental econom¬ 
ic, political and moral advantage considered in broad terms 
was what all other considerations were to be subordinated 
to—including considerations of prestige, of short-term 
gain and the like. 

In other words, nothing is sacred or immutable aside from 
what is in the interests of the United States at a given 
historical stage. This concept was first articulated clearly 
in Alexander Hamilton’s letter to George Washington of 
September 15, 1790: “The most general opinion /in the 
United States— G.T. / is, that it is our true policy, to 
steer as clear as possible of all foreign connection other 
than commercial... An attentive consideration of the vi¬ 
cissitudes which have attended the friendships of nations, 
except in a very few instances, from very peculiar circum¬ 
stances, gives little countenance to systems which proceed 
on the supposition of a permanent interest to prefer a par¬ 
ticular connection. The position of the United States, de¬ 
tached as they are from Europe, admonishes them to un¬ 
usual circumspection on that point.” 1 


1 The Papers of Alexander Hamilton. Ed. by H. Syrett, Vol. VII, Colum¬ 
bia L T niversity Press, New York-London, 1961, p. 52. 
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Translated into the language of strategy, the foreign 
policy principle of “enlightened self-interest” meant that 
America was free to move in any direction in any circum¬ 
stances. Moreover, the principle of a free hand which main¬ 
tained that everything (including allied obligations and 
agreements) was secondary to “national interests” was for¬ 
mulated, as applied to military-political strategy, by U.S. 
leaders long before Clausewitz, Jomini or Bismarck. 1 

Calling on Americans to cultivate “peace and harmony 
with all” in the future, George Washington emphasized that 
“in the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential, 
than that permanent inveterate antipathies against partic¬ 
ular Nations, and passionate attachments for others should 
be excluded... The Nation, which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its af¬ 
fection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest...” “Why quit our own to 
stand upon foreign ground?” he asked, advancing the con¬ 
cept of a free hand, of “enlightened self-interest.” “Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice? 


1 In his examination of Bismarck’s policy Henry Kissinger concludes 
that it was based on three precepts: (a) the need to use armed force, 
(b) “enlightened self-interest" and (c) the Pan-Germanic messianic idea. It 
is amazing how some of Bismarck’s statements read just like translations 
from Hamilton. “We live in a wondrous time,” Bismarck wrote, “in which 
the strong is weak because of his moral scruples and the weak grows strong 
because of his audacity... A sentimental policy knows no reciprocity... 
For heaven’s sake no sentimental alliances in which the consciousness of 
having performed a good deed furnishes the sole reward for our sacrifice... 
The only healthy basis of policy for a great power ... is egoism and not 
romanticism... Policy is the art of the possible, the science of the rel¬ 
ative.” (Quoted in: “The White Revolutionary: Reflections on Bismarck” 
by Henry A. Kissinger in: DAEDALUS, Summer 1968, pp. 906-907.) 

The remarkable coincidence in the foreign policies of Bismarck and the 
American Founding Fathers is rooted in the fact that both the former 
and the latter were pragmatists in foreign policy, early representatives 
of what is known as Realpolitik. Deducing, from the foreign policy “lessons 
of Bismarck” who operated in a “multipolar world," postulates for a “new 
U.S. foreign policy” for the 1970s, Kissinger was at first unaware that the 
foreign policy behests of the Founding Fathers who had anticipated a large 
share of the Iron Chancellor’s foreign policy and strategic principles 
offered to the United States much more congenial and “truly national” 
lessons in the same vein. 
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“It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent al¬ 
liances with any portion of the foreign world.” 1 

This warning has prompted U.S. historians to claim that 
George Washington was a convinced advocate of isolation¬ 
ism. It is also stressed that up to World War II the United 
States followed the principle of isolationism unswervingly 
and deviated from it only once—by concluding two treaties 
with France on February 6, 1778. 2 It is maintained that the 
United States abandoned isolationism only after World 
War II, when it began to actively intervene in interna¬ 
tional affairs by concluding scores of long-term alliances 
and agreements and setting up a succession of military and 
political blocs under its aegis. 

One cannot accept this interpretation of U.S. foreign 
policy. Essentially, pure isolationism has never existed in 
the United States at all, considering major political trends 
and policies as actually pursued, and not individual views. 

The object of the struggle between the so-called isola¬ 
tionists (adherents of the “fortress America” concept) and 
advocates of intervention and expansion (this struggle over 
foreign policy matters has been going on in the U.S. ruling 
elite for 200 years now) is not whether the United States 
should or should not resort to “positive and active pres¬ 
sures” in international affairs, including pressure by armed 
force; George Washington and his colleagues answered this 
question in the affirmative once and for all. That this ap¬ 
proach has been applied unswervingly is borne out by the 
vigorous foreign policy moves U.S. governments have been 
taking throughout American history. 

In fact, this ever-present rivalry is a debate over what 
share of the power should be spent on external operations, 
over the best way of combining the expenditure of efforts 
(and resources) in the foreign and domestic fields and over 
how and at what stage — having overreached itself in 
economic and other terms in the course of ventures far 
from home—the nation should somewhat retract its foreign 
expansion claws back into “fortress America,” reduce 
its overseas military presence for a breathing spell, for 
consolidating its internal base and gathering strength 


1 The Writings of George Washington..., Vol. 35, 1940, pp. 231, 234. 

2 The Treaty on Friendship and Commerce and the anti-British Treaty on 
Alliance, both repealed by Congress on July 7, 1798. 
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before a new foray onto the international scene. This has 
always been the object of clashes between U.S. “isolation¬ 
ists” and interventionists. 

One-sided concentration of U.S. efforts on foreign policy 
issues usually resulted in neglect and, consequently, exa¬ 
cerbation of domestic problems (as it happened in the late 
1960s and early 1970s). Hence the wavering between the 
“fortress America” and the “forward-based” courses in 
foreign affairs. This is logical in view of the uneven eco¬ 
nomic and political development of U.S. capitalism. 

No doubt, U.S. policy was more isolationist before World 
War I. This policy of a nation which was gathering strength 
in the 19th century and which, in the 20th century, felt 
strong enough to enter the arena of worldwide power strug¬ 
gle, has nothing in common with Washington’s “legacy of 
isolationism.” For George Washington, who concluded an 
alliance with Uouis XVI against Great Britain, was no more 
an “isolationist” than the French king was a republican. 

George Washington advocated not isolationism but enlight¬ 
ened self-interest, not the concept of confining U.S. ac¬ 
tivities to North America but the principle of a free hand, 
under which any alliance with any power should be seen as 
temporary, that is, as an agreement observed by the United 
States only as long as the United States can use it to real¬ 
ize its own objectives. As soon as this alliance becomes a 
burden on the United States by involving it in a struggle 
for alien interests, it must be abrogated and replaced, if 
necessary, with a different alliance—even with America’s 
erstwhile enemy, if only this can help the United States to 
further its own interests. Obviously, this strategic prin¬ 
ciple is a far cry from continental isolationism. 1 

1 Contradicting the officially adopted view, some U.S. historians refer 
to U.S. “isolationism” as a relative phenomenon, a position more of con¬ 
venience than of principle. For example, Frank Donovan, a student of the 
Monroe Doctrine, stresses that “the Founding Fathers ... were practical 
men” and notes that “American isolationism was a policy of self-interest. 
When self-interest dictated a change in policy, the policy could be changed.” 
(Frank Donovan, Mr. Monroe’s Message. The Story of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1963, p. 9.) William A. Williams, a leading 
exponent of the so-called revisionist trend in contemporary American histo¬ 
riography, is even more skeptical: “Far from being a call for isolation, what 
Washington issued was a mercantilist manifesto for an unchallengeable em¬ 
pire.” (William A. Williams, The Contours of American History, The World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, 1961, pp. 173-174.) 




4. MANIFEST DESTINY AS RATIONALE OF “JUST WARS” 


The idea of a divinely preordained Manifest Destiny of the 
United States sprang from a synthesis which fused the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution leaders’ conviction that the American ex¬ 
periment was exceptional and unique with their religious 
beliefs. As in medieval Europe, political ideology in the 
United States—in the period preceding the emergence of 
political parties—was an integral part of theological doc¬ 
trine. The American Declaration of Independence abounds 
in references not only to principles of justice but also to 
divine predestination. It followed that since the “American 
experiment,” i.e., the War of Independence of 1775-1783, 
was such a success, this must have been God’s will, the 
Almighty must have guided the American colonists in 
their struggle against the British Crown. This was the rea¬ 
soning of the Founding Fathers, profoundly religious men 
who, aside from justifying their actions by considerations 
of reason, economic necessity and the like, considered it 
their duty to sanctify everything achieved by the American 
Revolution by invoking divine authority. And so the myth of 
a Manifest Destiny for the United States was born; with 
time, it became a major postulate of American foreign pol¬ 
icy. 

The Founding Fathers maintained that since the American 
republic—the “American system”—born of this unique ex¬ 
periment was the embodiment of everything superior that 
had ever been created, it was, inevitably, to become a model 
to be emulated throughout the world. 

U.S. leaders argued that the Americans had created a sys¬ 
tem which was good in all respects not only for themselves 
but which was no doubt best for all other nations. It fol¬ 
lowed that anyone resisting this system was not only an 
enemy of America but also an enemy of himself since he 
could resist the organization of his life along the lines of 
“American democracy” only through ignorance or error— 
or through greed and ill will, the way King George III of 
Great Britain resisted this system in an attempt to prevent 
erosion of his royal powers, of his empire. 

From here, it was only a small step to claim the mission 
of universal liberator for the United States, whether this 
“liberation” was effected by force of example or by force 
of arms. 
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From the concept of an “active mission” for America in 
world affairs, the well-known American political scientist 
Hans ]. Morgenthau wrote, “it was only a step to the accept¬ 
ance, on the part of America, of the positive obligation to 
assist less favored peoples ... to achieve the happiness 
enjoyed by Americans.” And so, Morgenthau stated, “the 
missionary conception of the relationship between our do¬ 
mestic situation and our foreign policy here blends into the 
third, the crusade one. As missionaries of the American ex¬ 
periment, we would offer our assistance to others, who were 
free to accept or reject it. As crusaders, we would impose 
it on the rest of the world, with fire and sword if necessa¬ 
ry. The actual limits of such a crusade would be the limits 
of American power, its potential limits would be the limits 
of the globe. The American example is transformed into a 
formula of universal salvation by which right-thinking na¬ 
tions would voluntarily abide and to which the others must 
be compelled to submit.” 1 

“Manifest destiny,” the prominent U.S. historian Julius 
W. Pratt specifies, “became a justification for almost any 
addition of territory which the United States had the will 
and the power to obtain.” 2 

The “rising frontier” concept, which was advanced by the 
U.S. historian Frederick J. Turner in the late nineteenth 
century, offered an even more direct justification of U.S. 
territorial expansionism. In several of his books Turner 
painted a stern image of the American trailblazer who was 
“pushing the frontier forward” energetically and fighting 
for the “white man’s rights” under the law of the jungle. 
Turner waxed poetic in his description of the Pioneer: 
“The wilderness masters the colonist... It strips off the 
garments of civilization and arrays him in the hunting 
shirt and the moccasins... Before long he has gone to 
planting Indian corn and plowing with a sharp stick; he 
shouts the war cry and takes the scalp in orthodox Indian 
fashion.” 3 


1 Hans J. Morgenthau, A New Foreign Policy for the United Stales, Prae- 
ger, New York, 1969, pp. 79, 81. 

2 Julius W. Pratt, “The Ideology of American Expansion”, in: Essays in 
Honor of William E. Dodd. Ed. by Avery Craven, Chicago University Press. 
Chicago, III., 1935, p. 345. 

' Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1920, p. 4. 
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It is common knowledge that the Indian question was 
solved in the United States in a very simple way—by exter¬ 
mination. And so the United States pushed its frontiers to 
the Pacific coast. However, Turner stressed, “he would be a 
rash prophet who should assert that the expansive character 
of American life has now entirely ceased. Movement has 
been its dominant fact... The American energy will contin¬ 
ually demand a wider field for its exercise.” 1 President 
Kennedy, the young augur of a new American expansionism, 
revived Turner’s concept in the 1960s by advancing his New 
Frontiers policy. Following in Turner’s footsteps, Kennedy 
treated the frontier not as a geographical notion but as an 
aggregate of economic, political, military and other 
“challenges” facing the United States. He stressed that in 
surmounting these challenges, in reaching new frontiers in 
science and military technology, in mastering outer space 
(the “high frontier”) and ocean depths, the United States 
must retain its position of world leader. 

The doctrine of the “rising frontier” and the concept of 
bringing the blessings of the American “model,” of the 
American way of life to other nations by force of arms gave 
birth to the assertion that U.S. military operations were 
not aggressive: after all, these operations were undertaken 
to “liberate” other nations. And so, no matter what war 
the United States launched, it was a war of liberation and 
therefore a just war. In this way, gradually, the “just 
wars” doctrine emerged, a fundamental and ever-present 
theoretical conception underlying U.S. foreign policy and 
its “philosophy of power.” 

This doctrine of “just wars” can be traced to the Biblical 
commandment “Thou Shalt Not Kill” from which theolo¬ 
gians make an exception: an aggressor may be repelled. 
And, in the opinion of American theorists, it is sufficient 
merely to present a more or less convincing case arguing the 
“nonaggressive intentions” of the nation which starts a war 
to declare this war “just.” If your intentions are “nonag¬ 
gressive,” if the attack is mounted in the name of “salva¬ 
tion” of the attacked, then even a preemptive strike can 
well be described as an act of “just” war. 

It follows from the way Professor Robert Tucker of Johns 
Hopkins University expounds the “just wars” doctrine that. 


1 Frederick J. Turner, Op. cit., p. 37. 
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given a suitable interpretation, any act of armed violence 
can be termed a “just war.” “The interpretation of the re¬ 
quirements of humanity,” he writes, “will be governed by the 
interpretation of the requirements of what is militarily 
necessary... In this way the use of atomic weapons against 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki could be and indeed was justified, 
not only as a military necessity but also as a legitimate 
application in war of the principle of humanity.” 1 

“However,” says the American political scientist Robert 
Osgood, “if moral sensibilities forbid the use of war as an 
instrument of national policy, they do not prevent the use 
of war as an instrument of ideology, once war has become 
unavoidable. In a sense they encourage this; for tender con¬ 
sciences find in broader, more exalted goals a kind of moral 
compensation for the enormity of war and a rational justifi¬ 
cation for their contamination with evil. Thus the very 
ideals that proscribe war become the incentive for fighting 
war. An aversion to violence is transmitted into the exalta¬ 
tion of violence.” 2 

After World War II, as U.S. nuclear strategy developed, 
devising increasingly sophisticated forms and methods for 
the use of nuclear missiles, the “just wars” doctrine was 
also being “perfected” — moral “justice” was being adapted 
with ever growing inventiveness in order to fit the per¬ 
formance characteristics of the latest strategic nuclear 
systems. 

This moral double standard in the interpretation of “just¬ 
ness” of nuclear war expectedly provoked widespread public 
indignation. This response was reflected in the protest on 
the part of American Catholic bishops (the entire leadership 
of the more than 50 million-strong Catholic Church in the 
United States) against the liberties U.S. politicians took 
with the ecclesiastical precept of a just war waged to pun¬ 
ish evil and protect the innocent. In their pastoral letter 
to America’s Catholics on war and peace in the nuclear age, 
approved at the National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
on May 3, 1983, the leaders of the Catholic Church in the 
United States underlined: “We do not perceive any situation 


1 Robert W. Tucker, The Just War. A Study in Contemporary American 
Doctrine, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, r960, p. 90. 

Robert I' Osgood, Limited War. The Challenge to American Strategy, 
* niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957, p. 33. 
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in which the deliberate initiation of nuclear warfare on 
however restricted a scale can be morally justified.” 1 "In 
a world of sovereign states recognizing neither a common 
moral authority nor a central political authority ... no 
state should act on the basis that it has ‘absolute justice’ 
on its side.” 2 

This pastoral letter infuriated the Reagan administration. 
The White House went to great lengths in an attempt to 
discredit the views of U.S. Catholics, to prove that the 
U.S. strategy of deterrence played a “positive role”, etc. 


5. BALANCE OF POWER AS THE BASIC CONCEPT 
OF U.S. STRATEGY 

In mapping out the principal directions of military policy 
and strategy, the first leaders of the American bourgeois 
republic proceeded from two fundamental precepts: the high 
degree of security of U.S. borders and the considerable U.S. 
military inferiority to any major nation in the then “Euro¬ 
centric” world, a world dominated by the European powers. 

The high degree of security of U.S. borders was the result 
of two objective factors: the military weakness of America’s 
neighbors (the Indians and the European colonies to the 
north and to the south of the United States) and the fact 
that the U.S. coast was protected from Europe’s principal 
military powers by the great buffer of the Atlantic. And 
while this buffer failed to protect the United States from 
two British invasions (during the War of Independence of 
1775-1783 and the war of 1812-1814), one of the main rea¬ 
sons behind Britain’s weakness in both wars was—and U.S. 
leaders were right to point this out—that its communica¬ 
tions were overextended. This made concentration of troops 
more difficult, impeded supply, shipment of fresh reinforce¬ 
ments and coordination of moves taken by the political 
leadership in London and the command of the British expe¬ 
ditionary force in North America. The American administra¬ 
tion realized that there was hardly any power besides Great 
Britain, the nation that “ruled the waves,” capable of 
mounting an operation on a scale which could endanger the 
national sovereignty of the United States. Having defeated 


1 Origins, N.C. Documentary Service, May 19, 1983, p. 15. 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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the British in the War of Independence, Americans no long¬ 
er feared that a war could threaten their survival as a 
nation. 

“Our distance from the European States in a great degree 
frees us of apprehension, from their numerous regular 
forces and the Insults and dangers which are to be dreaded 
from their Ambition.” 1 

U.S. politicians believed that American strategic vulner¬ 
ability was not a permanent factor and maintained that the 
importance of the Atlantic buffer for U.S. security would 
continue to increase. Fortifications erected along the At¬ 
lantic seaboard and the buildup of the U.S. Navy would 
gradually make the United States invulnerable to an attack 
from Europe—and for 150 years Americans held that an at¬ 
tack from any other direction was impossible. 

With regard to the second factor—the military weakness of 
the United States which strategically tied the hands of the 
first American administrations—U.S. leaders argued that as 
their nation consolidated its political and economic struc¬ 
ture and augmented its military power, it would shift in¬ 
creasingly from military weakness to military equality with 
major European countries, and then (and not before) would 
be able to pursue a more resolute military policy than it 
was possible for the original architects of U.S. strategy. 

Taking into account the combined operation of both these 
factors, U.S. leaders searched for a military-political con¬ 
cept which would give them the greatest possible freedom of 
action, above all for expansion in North America, without 
exacting an “unacceptable” price in losses and hardships of 
war. Balance of power was the principle they chose as such 
a concept. 

In strategy, balance of power means the ability to turn 
the balance between the participants in an international 
system to one’s own advantage, playing on the contradictions 
dividing others. Balance of power makes it possible to 
build up one’s military capability along the lines of the 
greatest possible efficiency, not of the greatest possible 
effort—especially for him who wants to play the role of the 
balancing force. The first American strategists expounded 
the balance of power principle in such great detail and so 
comprehensively that little has been added to it since. 

1 The Writings of George Washington..., Vol. 26, p. 375. 
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Naturally, American politicians did not invent the balance 
of power concept. Since the days of Ancient Greece, this 
has been a major strategic principle adopted by the states 
forced to operate in a multipolis (as in Ancient Greece) or 
what is now called a multipolar world. 

Balance of power also was the underlying principle of re¬ 
lations between the major European powers until Napoleon 
tried to eliminate it and establish the exclusive hegemony 
of France in Europe. After his defeat and up to World War I 
the European Concert was again based on a balance of pow¬ 
er. 

American leaders believed that the distance, actually the 
insularity, of the United States with regard to Europe, at 
that time the center of the world, and the fact that their 
country had no competitors to speak of in the Western 
Hemisphere put America in a particularly convenient posi¬ 
tion for playing on the European balance of power. Essenti¬ 
ally, this American policy was the outcome of attempts at 
pragmatically using the differences between Britain and 
France, Europe’s biggest powers with major interests in the 
Western Hemisphere, to the benefit of the United States. 

The very emergence of an independent American republic 
was made possible only by the skill with which the Founding 
Fathers played on Anglo-French contradictions. The troops 
of Louis XVI helped George Washington to rout the British 
force at Yorktown in October 1781. In 1812 the United 
States, banking on the acute conflict between Britain and 
France, tried to wrest control over a part of Canada away 
from Britain, although, due to poor preparations, this 
failed. 

As a foremost principle of U.S. strategy, the balance of 
power theory was elaborated in detail by Thomas Jefferson 
during his term as Secretary of State in George Washington’s 
administration and developed by Washington himself in his 
farewell address to the nation. He stressed that the United 
States could and must remain neutral in the then European 
conflict, adding, at the proper time, its weight in support 
of either side and in well-weighed furtherance of U.S. 
interests. 

From a mostly defensive concept of strategy vis-a-vis the 
European nations, balance of power gradually evolved into 
a concept of an offensive global U.S. policy. In this con¬ 
text, U.S. leaders began to view the maintenance of a bal- 
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ance of power as America’s task to act as a “superarbiter” 
between contending European and Asian countries and to 
profit by it. In fact, U.S. participation in both world wars 
on the side of the respective coalitions can be explained in 
large measure by balance-of-power considerations. In early 
1942 President Franklin Roosevelt offered this popular ex¬ 
planation of U.S. policy in World War II to his son Elliot: 

‘“Just figure it’s a football game,’ Father answered. ‘Say 
we’re the reserves, sitting on the bench. At the moment, the 
Russians are the first team, together with the Chinese, and, 
to a lesser extent, the British. We’re slated to be the ... 
what’s the slang for the climax runner? The speed boy? 

“‘I know what you mean.’ 

“‘Before the game is so far advanced that our blockers 
are tired, we’ve got to be able to get in there for the 
touchdown. We’ll be fresh. If our timing is right, our 
blockers still won’t be too tired.’” 1 

Today’s U.S. politicians and theorists also view the bal¬ 
ance of power concept as a major element of U.S. foreign 
policy. For example, Walt Rostow, President Johnson’s na¬ 
tional security adviser, wrote in his monumental The United 
States in the World Arena that “the United States must be 
viewed essentially as a continental island off the greater 
land mass of Eurasia. Various combinations of power in 
Eurasia have been and remain a potential threat to the na¬ 
tional interest... Since the combined resources of Eurasia 
could pose a serious threat of military defeat to the E’nited 
States, it is the American interest that no single power or 
group of powers hostile or potentially hostile to the United 
States dominate that area or a sufficient portion of it to 
threaten the United States.” 2 Most U.S. politicians and po¬ 
litical scientists share this view of the American national 
interest. 


1 Elliot Roosevelt, As He Saw It, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 
1946, pp. 54-55. 

2 W. W. Rostow, The United States in the World Arena , Harper & Row 1 , 
New York, 1960, pp. 543-544. 






EMERGENCE OF A NUCLEAR STRATEGY 


After World War II the principles laid down by the 
Founding Fathers continued to serve as the major precepts 
shaping LFS. foreign policy and military-political strategy. 
They were the conviction that armed force was, in the final 
analysis, the principal foreign policy factor, the concept 
of “enlightened self-interest” and the idea of a Manifest 
Destiny. 

It was natural for these principles to have undergone a 
certain evolution in the course of 170 years and, especial¬ 
ly, under the impact of the new strategic situation which 
resulted from World War II. 

The term “military force” was now applied primarily to 
the air-atomic and, later, nuclear missile capability. “En¬ 
lightened self-interest” prodded U.S. leaders into the 
“necessity” of filling the economic, political and other 
sorts of “vacuum,” especially the “power vacuum.” The 
latter, L T .S. theorists argued, was brought about by the col¬ 
lapse of the colonial system and the impotence of many for¬ 
mer colonial powers, both winners and losers in the war 
(Germany, Italy, Japan, Great Britain, France), to say noth¬ 
ing of smaller capitalist countries. Finally, Manifest 
Destiny was inexorably driving the U.S. ruling class to use 
the situation obtaining in the world and the increased 
economic might of America, a nation unscathed by the war, 
for the establishment of a Pax Americana. 

Before World War II, American politicians saw the exist¬ 
ence of the U.S.S.R., a socialist state, and of Marxist ide¬ 
ology as something that, in a way, threatened the American 
way of life only indirectly. After the war, when the United 
States had assumed the role of what could be termed the 
guarantor and protector of the world capitalist system, U.S. 
leaders started to view the ideology of Soviet society as 
the direct antithesis of the “American idea of free enter¬ 
prise.” In the economic, social, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal advances of the Soviet Union, the decisive contributor 
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to the defeat of Nazi Germany and militarist Japan, in the 
emergence and development of the world socialist system 
they perceived the main obstacle in the path of the United 
States’ “global mission” of creating a Pax Americana. As a 
result, the U.S. effort to oust the Soviet Union from the 
ground it had gained and to eliminate the world socialist 
system assumed, in the ideological context, the shape of a 
“crusade” against Communism. 

The elaboration of the postwar U.S. military-political 
strategy was a drawn-out and painful process which passed 
through several stages. At first, many traditional strategic 
precepts were swept aside or distorted beyond recognition. 
The postwar American leaders rushed into the building of a 
Pax Americana without any consideration for the rules of 
balance of power, for George Washington’s warnings about 
excluding “permanent inveterate hatred or fondness” to¬ 
ward other nations, and for the fundamental principle of 
U.S. strategy—that calling for not merely self-interest but 
enlightened self-interest (there is a great difference be¬ 
tween the two) in the attainment of America’s goals. 

Phis euphoria of an “all-powerful” United States gave 
birth to the Gold War. Considered against the background of 
the 200 years of U.S. history, the Cold War was, in a way, 
a deviation from traditional American policies, an attempt 
by the United States to tackle all global problems, above 
all the problem of “international Communism,” single-hand¬ 
edly and from positions of strength. Intoxicated with the 
illusion that the United States could successfully take on 
any challenge and generally act as it pleased, the U.S. 
leadership acting on behalf of the entire Western world, 
as it were, pinned its hopes on “rolling back” and, if pos¬ 
sible, completely destroying the socialist system. Simul¬ 
taneously, Washington tried to impose the exclusive will of 
the United States around the world — what President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt used to call “American fiat.” 


1. REALPOLITIK THEORISTS’ CONTRIBUTION TO U.S. STRATEGY 

Exerting major influence on the shaping of the postwar 
U.S. military-political strategy was the political and his¬ 
torical school of so-called Realpolitik which views all for¬ 
eign policy exclusively in the light of relations of power 
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or, more often, military power. 1 

The American school of Realpolitik appeared in the late 
nineteenth century, when U.S. capitalism was evolving into 
imperialism. Its first proponents were Henry and Brooks 
Adams, historians who pictured international relations as a 
continuous clash of power currents and demanded that the 
United States secure the sources of power. 2 

In terms of philosophy, the Realpolitik school is based on 
pragmatism which was expounded by the American philoso¬ 
phers William James (1842-1910) and John Dewey (1859- 
1952) and which became, in the twentieth century, the most 
popular philosophical current in the United States. Pragma¬ 
tism— or instrumentalism, as Dewey called his version of the 
doctrine—denies the existence of “hard facts,” i.e., objec¬ 
tive truth, and treats truth as dependent on the results of 
faith. For this reason pragmatism does not recognize any 
objective factors restricting human will or activity and en¬ 
courages its adherents to follow an arbitrary course and to 
feel that “anything goes.” A philosophy maintaining that 
success is the measure of truth and that truth is merely 
confirmation of one’s faith in success opens unlimited 
opportunities for power manipulation and is, in itself, a 
philosophy of power. It was no accident that in his His¬ 
tory of Western Philosophy (first edition published in 
1946), Bertrand Russell referred to Dewey’s philosophy as 
“a certain kind of madness—the intoxication of power.” 3 


1 Hans Morgenthau, one of America’s foremost theorists of Realpolitik, 
wrote that “international politics, like all politics, is a struggle for power. 
Whatever the ultimate aims of international politics, power is always the 
immediate aim.” (Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations . The Struggle 
for Power and Peace, 5th ed., Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1978, p. 29.) 

2 Henry Adams regarded human history as a manifestation of the develop¬ 
ment of “social energy” and even tried to present the historical process as 
a case of the second law of thermodynamics which postulates the increase of 
entropy, i.e., the decrease of available energy. “History,” he wrote, “would 
then become a record of successive phases of contraction, divided by pe¬ 
riods of explosion, tending always towards an ultimate equilibrium in the 
form of a volume of human molecules of equal intensity, without coordina¬ 
tion.” (Henry Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, with an 
introduction by Brooks Adams, Peter Smith, New York, 1949, p. 213.) 

3 “I am persuaded,” he continued, “that this intoxication is the greatest 
danger of our time, and that any philosophy which, however unintentional¬ 
ly, contributes to it is increasing the danger of vast social disaster.” (Ber¬ 
trand Russell, History of Western Philosophy, George Allen 8c Unwin, 
London, 1962, p. 782.) 
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The postwar rise of the school of Realpolitik in the 
United States was largely the result of the fact that the 
traditional American ideas of power politics were married to 
the concepts of German Realpolitik brought to the United 
States by German and Austrian scholars who had emigrated 
there in the 1930s. In itself, Realpolitik drew freely on 
the ideas of Rudolf Kjellen, the Swedish founder of geopol¬ 
itics, who held that power was the prime attribute of a 
nation and that relations of power were the basis of inter¬ 
national relations. 

Soon after the end of the war the American school of 
Realpolitik acquired a semiofficial status. As the dominant 
trend in American historiography and political science, it 
did much to mould the theoretical thinking of U.S. policy¬ 
makers. The school of Realpolitik actually supplied U.S. 
leaders with major conceptual guidelines for their postwar 
foreign policy and strategy. 

Subjectively, America’s leaders saw the new strategic sit¬ 
uation as quite favorable to moves aimed at securing the 
United States’ national interests. In the latter half of 
the 1940s it appeared to them that what George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson had postulated 
as a future goal—a “position of strength” in which the 
United States could make its own choice between war and 
peace—had already been achieved. And so the U.S. leaders 
did make a choice. They chose the establishment of a Pax 
Americana, a peace American style, from positions of Ameri¬ 
can strength by resorting to war or threat of war as to sup¬ 
press those resisting this sort of peace. 

Significantly, the acquisition by the United States of 
nuclear — “absolute”—weapons led certain quarters to con¬ 
clude that, essentially, the mere threat of atomic war was 
enough to enable them to settle international affairs as 
they saw fit. That is the reason why, from the outset, they 
attached tremendous importance to psychological pressure 
on a global scale, to efforts convincing other nations and 
their leaders that, given the U.S. monopoly on atomic super- 
weapons against which there could be no defense, anv resist¬ 
ance to U.S. moves was pointless and that it was far better 
to settle things “peacefully” by yielding to the United 
States than to try and oppose America. 

This psychological pressure was aimed first and foremost 
at the Soviet Union. It has been demonstrated incontrovert- 
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ibly that the use of atomic weapons against Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki stemmed not so much from the U.S. leaders’ wish 
to end the war with Japan sooner as from their desire to 
impress the Soviet government with an actual demonstration 
of a powerful and devastating U.S. weapon — thereby to “stop 
the Russians in Asia, and to give them sober pause in east¬ 
ern Europe,” 1 as James Byrnes, the then U.S. Secretary of 
State, put it. 

Viewed in broader terms, the issue concerning the cor¬ 
relation between war and politics highlights the following 
new elements in the postwar U.S. approach to it: 

War was traditionally regarded as a political tool, and 
hostilities as a means of securing this or that political 
objective by depriving the enemy of the will to resist. War 
may be waged for different purposes, but these purposes 
were always specific and included certain tangible and fi¬ 
nite political objectives, like acquisition of territory, 
annexation of another nation or change of its political 
structure. Manslaughter for its own sake was never the ob¬ 
ject of war. 

In 1945, as the scientific and technological revolution 
was taking its first steps, man devised a weapon which, if 
used on a large scale, could wipe out the biggest cities and 
industrial centers and, as President Eisenhower said later, 
“destroy world civilization.” And, instead of realizing that 
atomic weapons could not be an adequate means of attaining 
political objectives (for no rational political objective 
could justify the dropping of atomic bombs on enemy cities 
in an orgy of death and destruction) U.S. leaders chose a 
different path: they decided to boost LJ.S. foreign policy 
goals to a level commensurate with the vast destructive pow¬ 
er of atomic weapons. Since the atomic bomb was the “ab¬ 
solute” weapon, the then leaders in Washington reasoned, a 
political goal could also become absolute—the goal not 
merely of “adjusting” the world balance of power in favor of 
the United States, not merely of acquiring this or that 
market or political influence in various regions, but the 
goal of absolute U.S. domination in international affairs, 
of an “absolute” U.S. right to interfere in the affairs of 
other nations and to change undesirable regimes, above all 


1 Quoted in: William Appleman Williams, The Tragedy of American Diplo¬ 
macy, A Delta Book, New York, 1962, p. 254. 
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the socialist system of government, of absolute, total U.S. 
control over uranium, the vital nuclear material, as a 
guarantee of a continued U.S. atomic monopoly. 

All these objectives were supposed to be attained peace¬ 
fully, without recourse to war. Washington maintained that 
no one could even contemplate war when the United States 
was the sole possessor of the “absolute weapon” and had a 
lead of ten to twenty years in which to shape the world to 
its liking and forever deprive other nations of any chance 
of acquiring a military potential comparable to the U.S. 
nuclear capability. 


2. GEOPOLITICS AS THE THEORY OF “CONTAINMENT OF 
RUSSIA” AND GLOBAL EXPANSIONISM 

Among the “accomplishments” of the postwar school of 
Realpolitik was the revival of the geopolitical theory as a 
basis for the United States’ global expansionist plans and 
the strategy of a Cold War against the Soviet Union. As a 
theoretical concept, geopolitics was worked out, in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, by a number of 
European and American scholars to justify the expansionist 
policies of nations which had entered the empire-building 
stage, the stage of imperialism. 

Geopolitics presents an integrated picture of the world’s 
development proceeding from the principle of geographical 
determinism. It makes an absolute of the influence exerted 
by the factors of physical geography and population on the 
world sociohistorical process; one can describe it as the 
concept of continuous struggle for Lebensraum—-“living 
space.” 

Particularly prominent among the founders of geopolitics 
were Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914), a U.S. admiral; Ru¬ 
dolf Kjellen (1864-1922), a Swedish expert on government 
and exponent of Pan-Germanism; Halford J. Mackinder 
(1861-1947), a British geographer; and General Karl 
Haushofer (1869-1945), a German geographer who for sev¬ 
eral decades directed the Munich-based Institute of Geo¬ 
politics. 

According to modern American researchers, the nucleus 
of the American geopolitical school “formed itself in the 
final quarter of the last century around a small circle of 
friends and relations drawn from the older American elites: 
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Henry and Brooks Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, John Hay and Theodore Roosevelt... In 
many respects, they were the forebears of that imperialist 
intellectual, military and political complex which is so 
familiar a part of the contemporary American scene. The 
group not only pressed for overseas expansion, as did many 
other elements in American society, but developed what 
might properly be called an imperialist world view.” 1 

After World War II, when the U.S. leadership conclud¬ 
ed that the situation obtaining at the time would enable 
the United States to establish an American “world order,” 
geopolitical ideas and theories (both American and borrowed 
from the German school) again attracted the attention of 
LhS. politicians and ideologists as suitable for justifying 
America’s pursuit of global hegemony. 

Colonel Herman Beukema of the U.S. Military Academy 
offered this explanation of the role of geopolitics: “Geo¬ 
politics can give us a long first step toward the realism 
needed if peace is to be something more than another Ver¬ 
sailles—something better than a truce on the road to World 
War III... 

“Sifting the wheat of Geopolitik from the chaff, the sense 
from the nonsense, a basis is provided for the application 
of the fundamental principles to our immediate and long- 
range problems. The study of the relationship between space 
and power need no longer be left to a handful of army and 
navy officers. To our emerging consciousness of internation¬ 
al responsibilities we can link the investigation of the 
means with which those responsibilities are to be met... 
The old proverb tells us that knowledge is power. It has 
never been more strikingly exemplified than in the knowl¬ 
edge of geopolitics.” 2 

The main idea from which most experts in geopolitics pro¬ 
ceeded was the notion of the perennial rivalry between mari¬ 
time (insular and coastal) and land (continental) powers. 
They held that this competition was the prime mover of so¬ 
cial progress. Admiral Mahan advanced this concept in the 


1 David P. Calleo and Benjamin M. Rowland, America and the World Po¬ 
litical Economy. Atlantic Dreams and National Realities, Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington and London, 1973, pp. 46-47. 

2 Andreas Dorpalen, The World of General Haushofer. Geopolitics in 
Action, with an introduction by Colonel Herman Beukema, Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, New York, 1942, pp. XVIII-XIX. 
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late nineteenth century. As a salient feature of power, he 
stressed the degree of its mobility and efficiency. Judging 
by these two performance characteristics, he regarded sea 
power as superior to land power. 

However, the U.S. strategists and theorists of the 1940s 
were interested not only in these general concepts of 
Mahan’s but also in his theory of “containment” of a con¬ 
tinental nation — Russia—by an alliance of predominantly 
maritime nations. Since this concept, subsequently elabo¬ 
rated by Halford Mackinder and Nicholas Spykman, was the 
basis of the postwar U.S. global strategic and political 
thinking, it deserves to be examined in greater detail. 

Mahan called the broad strip of land in the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere stretching from East to West for 5,000 miles between 
30th and 40th parallels north of the equator a sort of 
disputed territory, the object of competition between Rus¬ 
sia, a northern continental nation, and the maritime nations 
who had approached this strip from the south (thanks to 
their sea power)—Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States. Mahan wrote that “the division of Asia is east and 
west; movement is north and south. It is the character of 
that movement, and its probable future as indicated by rel¬ 
ative forces, and by the lines, which in physics are called 
those of least resistance, that are called to study.” 1 

The foremost task for the United States, Mahan main¬ 
tained, was to arrange this movement so as to restrain Rus¬ 
sia with a ring of steel and prevent land power from domi¬ 
nating sea power. But, he stressed, “the Russian center can¬ 
not be broken. It is upon, and from, the flanks of this 
great line that restraint, if needed, must come.” 2 

In order to bring pressure to bear on Russia from the 
flanks, the United States had to conclude an alliance with 
nations of superior sea power—with Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many on Russia’s western flank and with Japan in the east. 
The United States was to operate in both theaters. 

Since Mahan was hard put to find any rational common in¬ 
terest which could unite the participants in the proposed 
(open or covert) alliance because most of them were locked 
in mortal competition with one another, he saw this unify- 


1 Alfred Th. Mahan, The Problem of Asia and Its Effect upon Interna¬ 
tional Policies, Low, Maston & Co., London, 1900, pp. 22-23. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 
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ing principle in the racist theory of permanent conflict 
between the Teutonic (Latinized) and Slavic races. To make 
his theory balanced, Mahan classed the Japanese as “Teu¬ 
tons” too. 1 “Upon one flank of the Russian line,” he wrote, 
“lies the army of Japan; upon the other, five thousand miles 
away, that of Germany. The latter consideration ... illus¬ 
trates the direct interest of the United States in continued 
vigor of a European Nation.” 2 

By taking Mahan’s theory as a starting point, Halford 
Mackinder followed it up in the early twentieth century. In 
his presentation, the imperialist interests of the Anglo- 
Saxon powers (essentially, the global interests of British 
imperialism itself) were disguised even more by the “eternal 
and immutable” impulses of geographical determinism. 

According to Mackinder, no task was more important or 
urgent for the maritime powers than to “restrain Russia” by 
keeping her under constant military pressure. To justify 
this policy, he devised a concept a la Mahan which held 
that the world consists of a Eurasian center and two con¬ 
centric semicircles. 

The Eurasian continent (Mackinder argued that it included 
all of North Africa up to the Sahara, a natural geographical 
barrier) was seen as the World-Island. At the center of this 
island lies the Heartland, the land mass within a rectangle 
approximately between the Pechora Bay and the East Sibe¬ 
rian Sea in the north and the Caspian Sea and Lake Baikal 
in the south. The rivers of this land mass, he argued, 
flow up north or down south, either into closed internal re¬ 
servoirs (like the Caspian Sea) or into the totally innavig¬ 
able Arctic Ocean (remember that Mackinder first advanced 
his theory in 1904). Therefore, the Heartland had been 
closed for millennia to penetration, that is, conquest, by 
the countries relying on sea power and comprising the Inner 
Crescent (Germany, Austria, Turkey, India and China) or 
the Outer Crescent (Britain, South Africa, Australia, the 
United States, Canada and Japan). 

Improvement of sea-going capacity and the “opening of 
the oceans” in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries made 
the sea power of the states situated along the perimeter of 


1 "In the kind and methods of their power, and in their immediate inter- 
ests the Teutonic group and Japan are one.” (Ibid., p. 108.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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the Heartland highly mobile and enabled it to circumvent 
the land power of the Heartland from the south, using the 
unbroken line of high seas. Thus, “sea power” multiplied its 
sphere of control over the world’s surface 30 times over. 

However, Mackinder prophesied, the development of the 
latitudinal railroad network in the Heartland would impart 
to its land power a new and much higher mobility and would 
again endanger the position of the marginal nations relying 
on sea power. 

Mackinder warned that Russia, which held the “central 
strategic position” and ruled the Heartland, would bring 
pressure to bear on the Inner or Marginal Crescent, specifi¬ 
cally on Western Europe. This shotdd be resisted with “de¬ 
terring counterpressure” applied by the Inner Crescent 
countries. The latter should enhance their capacity for 
pressure on the Heartland by consolidating their ties with 
the Outer Crescent countries and especially by building 
“Ameroeurope” (Mackinder’s term for the coalition of coun¬ 
tries U.S. politicians and strategists now refer to as the 
Atlantic community). 

True, Mackinder had a generally low opinion of the ac tual 
and latent capacities of the Americas, specifically the 
United States, dismissing both North and South America as 
merely an appendage of the World-Island. Painting a fright¬ 
ening picture of the Heartland military capability, Mackin¬ 
der aimed above all to “increase the vigilance” of Western 
leaders and make them put greater pressure on the power 
dominating the Heartland. “Who rules East Europe com¬ 
mands the Heartland,” he wrote, “who rules the Heartland 
commands the World-Island; who rules the World-Island 
commands the World.” 1 

The idea of “restraining” the power “commanding the 
Heartland,” that is, the Soviet Union, was not the only 
thing that attracted U.S. strategists to geopolitics. A num¬ 
ber of its other ideas and constructs proved consonant with 
the traditional notions of U.S. military-political strategy. 
This was what accounted for the spread of geopolitical 
thinking and the huge influence of geopolitical concepts 
on U.S. military and political thought after World War II. 

1 Quoted in: Foundations of National Power. Ed. with Introductions and 
Other Original Text by Harold & Margaret Sprout, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton , N. J., 1945, p. 85. 




The idea of unlimited global expansion was among the 
more popular geopolitical ideas which caught on immediately 
in the United States. The “rising frontier” theory, devel¬ 
oped by Haushofer into the theory of the frontier as a 
constant “zone of battle,” was quite attractive to U.S. 
strategists (who adopted Turner’s philosophy) as a militant, 
activist and promising idea. The same is true of Haushofer’s 
theory of “energy fields” in international relations, also 
transformed by U.S. ideologists into the theory of the 
“power vacuums” occurring in areas where the Western “en¬ 
ergy field” was absent. 

Geopolitics, especially its German version, maintained 
that expansion followed the spread of a given culture. This 
approach conveniently echoed the traditional American con¬ 
cept asserting the need, and even the imperative, of spread¬ 
ing the American “model” of social development, the 
“American way of life,” throughout the world. Similar to 
this concept was the geopolitical idea of trade expansion as 
a powerful means of peaceful infiltration of enemy or “no 
man’s” land; a concomitant way was to use global trade war 
so as to limit the vital resources of a potential enemy. 
What U.S. strategists liked about the German geopolitical 
theories was that the latter took many traditional concepts 
to their logical extremes, the way it happened to the idea 
of manipulating the masses by propaganda: it was trans¬ 
formed into the theory and practice of psychological war¬ 
fare. The extremes to which geopolitics went in its treat¬ 
ment of all aspects of conflict were what lured U.S. politi¬ 
cal scientists, who were essentially newcomers to the field 
of truly global strategic theory. 

Nor did U.S. leaders and strategists disdain the racial 
conflict concept which found fertile ground in the racial 
prejudice entrenched in the United States. Naturally, U.S. 
adherents of geopolitics interpreted racist ideas not in the 
crude and primitive spirit of Haushofer or Rosenberg but in 
a more sophisticated manner typical of Mahan and Mackin¬ 
der. In this “refined” guise they were revived by Winston 
Churchill in his 1946 Fulton speech which was the theoret¬ 
ical cornerstone of the Cold War. 1 


1 Taking care to stress the fact that he saw the global scene from the 
viewpoint of an “overall strategic concept,” Churchill emphasized that only 
Great Britain with its empire, and the United States “hold the power to 
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The postwar U.S. politicians and strategists soon grasped 
the advantages of geopolitics as interpreted by Mahan — as 
an ideal conceptual instrument for a nation striving for 
global hegemony, since geopolitics regards the world as an 
aggregate of nations in the state of constant conflict. It 
demands that all other national considerations be subordi¬ 
nated to the prime task of winning in this conflict for, as 
the old imperialist adage goes, “not to advance means to 
retreat, and to retreat before a competitor means to per¬ 
ish.” 

At the same time, geopolitics was acceptable to a broad 
range of U.S. strategists because it did not take sides in 
the ever-present rivalries between the specific strategies 
advocated by different armed services. Geopolitics was 
equally acceptable to the Army, the Navy and the increasing¬ 
ly independent Air Force since it held promising opportuni¬ 
ties for each of the specific strategies, all the while re¬ 
maining the common conceptual basis of a strategy of vic¬ 
tory. 

Geopolitics attracted Army theorists by its suggestion of 
a new balance of power in Eurasia to replace that which 
shifted in favor of the Soviet Union after World War II. To 
naval strategists it appealed by the fact that it postulated 
the ultimate superiority of sea power. Finally, vigorous ex¬ 
ponents of air power were lured to geopolitics by its con¬ 
cept of dynamics of force in space (interpreted by aviation 
theorists as three-dimensional space) and by its “aerial” 
geographical view of the world. 

However, U.S. strategists saw two major weak points in 
traditional geopolitics: the too categoric assessment of the 
invulnerability of the Eurasian Heartland (actually, of the 
central territory of the ET.S.S.R) and the skeptical approach 
to the geopolitical role of the United States itself and to 
its power capacity for an offensive against the Heartland. 
This led several U.S. theorists (including Mackinder himself 
who had moved to the United States) to Americanize, even 
before the end of World War II, geopolitical concepts and 
adapt them to the concept of a Pax Americana. 

save the future” and that from this position of Anglo-Saxon superiority 
pressure must be applied on the Russians while there is still time to shape 
the world according to the Anglo-American model (See: Lewis Broad, The 
War That Churchill Waged, London, 1960, pp. 425-430). 
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Most of the credit here should go to Professor Nicholas }. 
Spykman of Yale University. Although he died in 1944, he 
succeeded, over the war years, to gear the geopolitical 
ideas of European theorists to the new requirements of the 
United States. 

Spykman considered a switch from the map centered 
around Europe to one centered around America as one of 
the simplest but radical steps in this direction. He wrote 
that “the chart which has been used traditionally to indi¬ 
cate the political relationship of the states of the world 
on a global scale is a cylindrical map, usually in the Mer¬ 
cator projection, with the center along the north-south axis 
at 0 degree, that is, the longitude of Greenwich... This 
places Europe in the center with the rest of the world 
grouped around it... 

“So long as the center of world power was in Europe and 
the principal states struggling for world dominion were 
European while the rest of the world represented a colonial 
or quasi-colonial world, this Europe-centered map was en¬ 
tirely satisfactory. With the opening of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, however, independent sources of power emerged to 
challenge her position as sole determinant of world poli¬ 
tics... A cylindrical map with the United States in the 
center will, today, give a clearer picture of her position 
in regard to both Europe and the Far East.’’ 1 

And so the map was the starting point in Spykman’s pic¬ 
ture of a world centered on America; he built this construct 
anticipating future power clashes. At the same time, he 
called into question Mackinder’s very concept of the Eur¬ 
asian Heartland as the basis of world dominion; instead, he 
advanced a new notion. Without going into detail at this 
point, one should merely note that Spykman reproved Mac¬ 
kinder for somewhat distorting geopolitical “reality” by un- 
questioningly accepting the distinctly British historical 
point of view during his work on his central book. In ac¬ 
tual fact, Spykman argued, the powei picture was different. 
Introducing a new name for the broad coastal land strip 
circling the Eurasian continent—Rimland instead of Mackin¬ 
der’s Inner Crescent—Spykman concluded: “The Mackinder 
dictum ‘Who controls eastern Europe rules the Heartland; 


1 Nicholas John Spykman, rhe Geography of the Peace, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1944, pp. 13, 15. 
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who rules the Heartland rules the World Island; and who 
rules the World Island rules the World’, is false. If there 
is to be a slogan for the power politics of the Old World, 
it must be ‘Who controls the rimland rules Eurasia; who 
rules Eurasia controls the destinies of the world.’” 1 

Although Spykman referred to this “rule” as applicable to 
the Old World, in fact he meant the United States. And in 
the eyes of the U.S. ruling class, this was the only accept¬ 
able alteration of the Mackinder formula. The resultant 
approach indeed opened broad vistas for U.S. global power 
politics: after all, in the wake of World War II and given 
the decisive contribution of the Soviet Union to the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, the United States had no hope of 
securing control over the Heartland. However, Spykman 
reasoned, control over the Rimland — Western Europe, the 
Middle East, South Asia and the Far East beyond the Soviet 
borders—was well within the grasp of the United States. He 
worked to “awaken” American politicians, arguing that the 
nation dominating these regions would, due to the operation 
of “objective geopolitical factors,” inevitably dominate the 
Heartland too and, eventually, the entire world. Spykman 
maintained that any organized entity (including the nation) 
which was involved in the power struggle “must make 
not only self-preservation but also improvement of its power 
position a primary objective of both internal and external 
policy.” 2 

Similar ideas advocating the creation, or rather, recrea¬ 
tion of a Eurasian balance of power favorable to the United 
States as one of the foremost U.S. goals in World War II, 
were put forward in the wartime works of Walter Lippmann, 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, Edward Earle, Arnold Wolfers, Gor¬ 
don Craig, Grayson Kirk, Harold Sprout and many other 
American theorists. 

Among the U.S. experts thinking in terms of geopolitics 
there were also scholars who arrived at conclusions dif¬ 
ferent from the majority view that war between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States was inevitable. One of them was the 
prominent Sinologist Owen Lattimore. 


1 Ibid., p. 43. 

2 Nicholas J Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics. The United 
Slates and the Balance of Power, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1942, 
p. 13, 
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“In Asia, even more than in Europe,” he wrote, “the Rus¬ 
sians hold a position in which they can outwait anybody. It 
is up to us to declare the rules of the game. Militarily, 
politically, and economically, if we declare for cooperation 
they are in a position to cooperate and to make it work. If 
we declare for a policy of independent grabbing of strategic 
bases, economic spheres of influence, and political satel¬ 
lites, they can outgrab us right down the line.” Lattimore 
argued that the United States should negotiate with Russia 
and avoid isolating it because this policy would “isolate us 
more than the Russians.” 1 

At that time, however, scholars who thought like Lattimore 
were clearly in a minority in the United States. And at the 
height of the McCarthy era of the 1950s such advocates of a 
“conflict-free” policy lost all influence in the academic, 
let alone political establishment. Some of them—like Latti¬ 
more himself—were forced to emigrate to escape the witch¬ 
hunts. 

The development of jet-propelled aircraft and of the 
atomic bomb at the close of World War II led some U.S. 
theorists to attach closer attention to the problems of 
strategic aerial warfare. This group worked to modernize the 
traditional geopolitical ideas in the light of the latest 
technological advances, to crossbreed them with the concepts 
of Giulio Douhet. 


3. THE AIR POWER DOCTRINE AND THE NEW AIR/GEOPOLITICAL 
VIEW OF THE WORLD MAP 

While Giulio Douhet, the Italian general who devised the 
air war doctrine in the 1920s, was not, formally, a propo¬ 
nent of geopolitics, his global approach to aerial warfare 
made his ideas extremely well adapted to the geopolitical 
approach to the world. 2 


1 Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia, Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1945, 
pp. 199-200, 201. 

2 U.S. theorists usually prefer the term “the Douhet-Mitchell doctrine" to 
“the Douhet doctrine,” stressing the precedence of their countryman. 
General W'illiam Mitchell (1879-1936) was instrumental in the development 
of the U.S. Air Force but, even by stretching a point, he cannot be regarded 
as an aerial strategy theorist comparable, in terms of the wealth of ideas, 
to Douhet or even to the British air power theorist Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Hugh Trenchard, later Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard. 
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In the final analysis, General Douhet’s Doctrine of aerial 
warfare can be summed up as follows: 

— the future war will be a clash between entire nations and 
a direct threat to the lives and well-being of all citizens; 

— it will be a struggle in which he who dominates the air 
will acquire the decisive superiority; 

—it will be a pitched and highly destructive battle essen¬ 
tially aimed at crushing the enemy’s morale; consequently, a 
struggle which will be brought to a conclusion swiftly and 
efficiently; 

— it will be a conflict which, allowing those unprepared 
for it no time to correct the flaws in their organization, 
will be decided by the means available and ready by the time 
the war breaks out. 

Looking for a way out of the impasse of trench warfare in 
wars of attrition (World War I was a case in point), Douhet 
held that man’s entry into the three-dimensional ocean of 
the air brought a radical change to the forms and methods 
of warfare. Now, he wrote, it was no longer necessary to 
break through enemy lines to defeat the opponent. Aircraft 
could simply skip over the lines and knock out the enemy by 
bombing his command and control, industrial and popula¬ 
tion t enters. Having thus crushed enemy morale, one could 
win a swift and efficient victory. 

Douhet stressed that command of the air meant victory. 
“There is only one valid way to defend oneself from aerial 
offensives, namely, to conquer the command of the air, that 
is, to prevent the enemy from flying, while assuring this 
freedom for oneself. To prevent the enemy from flying, one 
must destroy his means of flying. His means may be found in 
the air, on the ground in airfields, in hangars, in facto¬ 
ries. To destroy the enemy’s means of flying, one must have 
an aerial force capable of destroying them wherever they 
may be found or are being manufactured.” 1 

1 his means that Douhet advocated primarily the destruc¬ 
tion of the enemy’s military, above all air capability as 
the best way of preventing enemy command of the air. The 
current U.S. theoretical term for such a strike against the 
enemy’s major strategic forces (unlike a strike against pop¬ 
ulation centers) is the counterforce strike. 


1 Giulio Douhet, rhe Command of the Air (translated by Dino Ferrari), 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1942, p. 191. 
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Douhet maintained that a strike against the enemy air 
force would be effective only if his aircraft were destroyed 
while still on the ground. He therefore set great store by 
the surprise factor and actually promoted the idea of a pre¬ 
emptive strike to be delivered prior to declaring war. 

Douhet’s Doctrine was thus an aggressive doctrine of pre¬ 
ventive aerial warfare—a Blitzkrieg of sorts—expressed in a 
surprise, preemptive, counterforce bombing strike at the 
enemy’s major military targets. 

Viewing the Douhet Doctrine in retrospect, in the light of 
the experience gained in World War II, one must, while rec¬ 
ognizing certain brilliant glimpses it offered into the na¬ 
ture of the future war and the role of the air force in it, 
conclude that, on the whole, the war was waged not accord¬ 
ing to the Douhet Doctrine but along much more traditional 
lines as far as the more general principles of warfare were 
concerned. 

The decisive battles of World War II which directly influ¬ 
enced its outcome were the land battles fought by the Soviet 
Union against the Nazi invaders. In the course of these bat¬ 
tles with their frequent use of great concentrations of 
troops and materiel — tanks, artillery and aircraft—the Soviet 
Army crushed Hitler’s war machine. All belligerents used 
their air forces (including bombers) mostly as a theater or 
tactical weapon to deliver massive strikes against enemy 
targets along the front line or not too far beyond it. True, 
toward the end of the war the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain began a massive use of air power to bomb Germany’s 
major industrial centers. However, the results of these 
bombing raids fell far short of Douhet’s expectations. Al¬ 
lied bombing raids against Germany were not only ineffective 
as a means of “crushing civilian morale” but also failed to 
reduce military production to any significant degree. 

Nevertheless, the American command, especially the Air 
Force command, concluded that strategic bombing of Germa¬ 
ny was instrumental for victory. 1 Besides, the use of atomic 


1 Overestimation of the role played by the strategic bombing of Germany 
was one of the techniques in downgrading the decisive contribution of the 
Soviet armed forces to the defeat of Nazi Germany. One should also keep 
it in mind that in a situation when Great Britain and the United States 
delayed the opening of the second front until June 1944, strategic bombing 
raids were essentially the principal form of Anglo-American participation 
in the armed struggle against Germany. 
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bombs against Japanese cities firmly entrenched among U.S. 
generals and politicians the view that strategic bombing was 
decisive for military victory. “The atomic explosions over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” General Maxwell D. Taylor, bv 
no means an advocate of aerial warfare, said later, “pro¬ 
vided a new case for the decisive character of strategic 
bombing. The atomic bomb offered air power a new weapon 
with tremendously increased destructiveness and encouraged 
once more the belief that an ultimate weapon was in the 
hands of our Air Force which would allow the United States 
to impose a sort of Pax Americana on the world.” 1 

In short, while the Douhet Doctrine proved not quite 
adequate to the way the air force was used in the course of 
World War II, the emergence of the atomic bomb, theorists 
in Washington argued, immediately made this doctrine the 
cornerstone of the strategic concepts the United States was 
to be guided by henceforth in preparation for the future 
war. Such was the opinion of the U.S. Air Force which now 
played the key role in the U.S. military community because 
the Air Force became the principal and, for a time, remained 
the only carrier of a means of mass destruction — of atomic 
weapons. 

In early 1947 the U.S. Air Force Staff (at that time still 
part of the Army) stressed in a special study of strategic 
atomic bombing capacities that this type of bombing could 
decide the outcome of a war irrespective of the conventional 
operations conducted by U.S. land forces prior to or follow¬ 
ing the bombing. “In past wars,” the study asserted, “much 
of the effort of the armed forces has been expended in the 
fight for bases within striking distance of the enemy’s vi¬ 
tal areas. The atomic bomb and the long-range bomber will 
permit the delivery of devastating blows to the heart of the 
enemy without the necessity for the conquest of intermediate 
bases... Assuming a plentiful supply of atomic bombs and a 
war aim of complete subjugation of the enemy, it would be 
feasible to risk an all-out atomic attack at the beginning 
of a war in an effort to stun the enemy into submission.” 2 

U.S. strategic theorists needed geopolitics not only be- 


1 Maxwell D. Taylor, The Uncertain Trumpet, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1960, p. 12. 

2 Quoted in: Lawrence Freedman, The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy, 
St Martin's Press, New York, 1983, p. 54. 
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cause, as revised by Spvkman, it opened great opportunities 
for carrying out America’s global schemes and downplayed 
the capabilities of defending the Eurasian “Heartland,” that 
is, the Soviet Union. Geopolitics also popularized to the 
hilt the aerial — pilot’s-eye—view of the world or, to be more 
precise, of its part north of the equator where 93 percent 
of the population and 75 percent of inhabited land are 
situated. 

This “aerial view” was a map in an azimuthal equidistant 
projection with the North Pole at the center, particularly 
convenient for measuring the shortest possible distances 
between points in North America and Eurasia. Erom the 
mid-1940s this map became the bible of U.S. geopoliticians, 
politicians and military strategists: they believed that 
this view of the world opened better opportunities for the 
U.S. strategic air force than traditional, older views. The 
development of the ICBM was the reason why this transpolar 
view of the “potential enemy” took even firmer root. 

Since the 1940s geopolitical concepts have remained the 
alpha and omega of U.S. strategic planning. “The principal 
American political objective in world affairs — today as in 
1944 ... must be the containment of Soviet (Heartland) pow¬ 
er,” 1 writes Colin (hay, President of the National Insti¬ 
tute for Public Policy, a research center supplying strate¬ 
gic ideas to the Reagan administration. 

However, discussing things in terms of geopolitics, U.S. 
strategists usually stress only the advantages inherent in 
the “heartland” position of the Soviet Union in Eurasia and 
ignore its considerable disadvantages which the Soviet Elnion 
must take into account in ensuring its security. The fact is 
that the Rimland is not just the edge of the World-Island, 
a strip of land of marginal strategic importance, as some 
American theorists would have us believe. 

The Rimland includes Western Europe, a region with a 
population of 400 million and armies more than two million 
strong (including the armies of two nuclear countries) and, 
in the East, the People’s Republic of China, a nuclear coun¬ 
try with a population of one billion, and japan, the second 
most powerful economy of the capitalist world. That is why 


1 Colin S. Cray, The Geopolitics of the Nuclear Era: Heartland, Rrmlands. 
and the Technological Revolution, Crane, Rnssak & Co., New York, 1977, 
p. 58 
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each time a U.S. Secretary of Defense or top-ranking general 
is asked whether he would like the United States to change 
places with the U.S.S.R., the answer is always an emphatic 
“no.” At the same time, whenever the parameters of equality 
and equal security between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States are considered, the distinctive aspects of the Soviet 
geostrategic position (among other things, these largely 
determine the lowest acceptable strength of the Soviet land 
forces) are dismissed by Washington as “irrelevant,” not to 
be taken into consideration. Obviously, the purpose of this 
exercise is to secure, while registering, under a treaty, 
formal equality with the Soviet Union according to this or 
that parameter of military power, certain strategic advan¬ 
tages for the United States precisely by using the geopolit¬ 
ical factor—and U.S. politicians are extremely well aware 
of its importance for their own strategy. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAJOR NUCLEAR 
STRATEGY CONCEPTS 

In the wake of World War II, refusing to believe in the 
economic potential of the socialist system or to ponder 
lessons of history, the U.S. leaders concluded that, in the 
foreseeable future, the Soviet Union would be unable to 
challenge the United States in economic, scientific or tech¬ 
nological terms. They held that meanwhile the economic 
might of the United States, a nation unscathed by war and at 
the height of power compared to the “war-weary” Soviet 
Union, would enable them to draw the U.S.S.R. into their 
orbit of influence. The offer of economic assistance to the 
Soviets would have strings attached to it; in other words, 
it would be blackmail “from positions of strength.” The 
American researcher Jeanette P. Nichols remarked later that 
at that time U.S. leaders believed they possessed the “prime 
weapon of destruction — the atomic bomb—and the prime 
weapon of reconstruction — such wealth as no nation hitherto 
had possessed.” 1 

The Washington politicians who assumed power upon 
Franklin Roosevelt’s death, held that to be effective, U.S. 

1 Jeanette P. Nichols, “Dollar Strength as a Liability in United States 
Diplomacy”, in: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, III, 
February 17, 1967, p. 47. 





military, political and psychological pressure on the Soviei 
Union was to be reinforced by military “containment.” Here, 
“containment” by no means meant preservation of the status 
quo (specifically, the situation in Europe resulting from 
the victory over Nazi Germany) but a policy designed to pre¬ 
vent the Soviet Union from resisting the “raising of the 
American frontier.” With regard to Europe, this course was 
aimed at changing the status quo in favor of the United 
States, of capitalism and, on the global scale, at estab¬ 
lishing America’s economic, political and military hegemony. 

The “containment” strategy, its architects believed, was 
bound to both roll the U.S.S.R. back from its positions and 
bring about an “internal transformation,” that is, a degene¬ 
ration of the Soviet system. 

Marshaling arguments in favor of the “containment” strat¬ 
egy, George Kennan, the chief official theorist of the 

period, emphasized that “in actuality the possibilities for 
American policy are by no means limited to holding the line 
and hoping for the best. It is entirely possible for the 

United States to influence by its actions the internal de¬ 

velopments, both within Russia and throughout the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement.” He added that “the United 
States has it in its power to increase enormously the 

strains under which Soviet policy must operate ... and in 
this way to promote tendencies which must eventually find 
their outlet in either the breakup or the gradual mellowing 
of Soviet power.” 1 

The principal and virtually the only power which could 
and must exercise such pressure was the United States since, 
in Washington’s view, there was a “power vacuum” in the 
rest of the capitalist world. 

This made the world bipolar: the United States directly 
confronted the Soviet Union and “international Commu¬ 
nism.” But the traditional, classic mechanism of the Eur¬ 
asian balance of power, the basis of American policy over 
170 previous years, could not be applied to a bipolar world. 

1 X (George Kennan), “The Sources of Soviet Conduct”, in: Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, July 1947. Quoted in: George F. Kennan. American Diplomacy 1900- 
1950, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III., 1952, pp. 126, 127 (the 
book reproduces the article in full). It should be noted that Kennan soon 
abandoned the idea of power pressure on the U.S.S.R. and became an advo¬ 
cate of peaceful U.S.-Soviet coexistence. He stressed that he found the 
courage to give up his earlier views when he realized they were wrong. 
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Washington’s leaders maintained that this was the most im¬ 
portant change in the strategic situation. 

On the one hand, the bipolar confrontation theory suited 
the United States since it actually postulated elimination 
of all independent opponents and competitors of the United 
States (of “power centers”) in the Western world. On the 
other hand, it demanded much more strenuous efforts from 
the United States in the confrontation with the U.S.S.R. 
than the U.S. ruling quarters were prepared to make and 
than was permitted by the long-term requirements of U.S. 
capitalism in the resources necessary for internal economic 
activity. Thus, from the outset, restoration of an anti- 
Soviet balance of power in Europe and, if possible, in Asia 
to give the United States a free hand in world affairs was 
a major U.S. strategic goal. 

This was the purpose of the two principal U.S. postwar 
moves in Western Europe: the Marshall Plan on the econom¬ 
ic plane and the North Atlantic alliance (NATO), established 
in 1949, at the military and political level. Along the 
southern flank of the U.S.S.R., the same objective was 
served by the Truman Doctrine which stipulated military as¬ 
sistance to Greece and Turkey and helped to draw these two 
nations into NATO. 

The Truman Doctrine, announced by the U.S. President 
on March 12, 1947, was based on the notion of America’s 
anti-Communist mission and on the classic concept of Mani¬ 
fest Destiny. The difference was that this time the “desti¬ 
ny” was not only to spread the American way of life 
throughout the world but also to do it by mounting an of¬ 
fensive against the socialist system. Truman’s speech was 
the first detailed official exposition of the “containment 
of Communism” doctrine. 

Proceeding from traditional geopolitical postulates, the 
doctrine called for pressure on the Soviet Union and on 
the nascent system of socialist countries to be exerted 
from both the east and the west. In terms of specific mil¬ 
itary and political moves, it provided for a “red line” 
marking the so-called American defense perimeter to be 
drawn around the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democra¬ 
cies. 

In Europe, the American “defense perimeter” was the 
boundary between the countries which were building social¬ 
ism and the capitalist countries of Western Europe. As con- 
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cerns Asia, in January 1950 U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said that this perimeter ran along the Aleutian 
Islands down to Japan, the Ryukyus and the Philippines. 
Acheson described Japan and Korea as areas of “direct U.S. 
responsibility” where “we have direct opportunity to act.” 1 
All nations within the perimeter were automatically included 
in the U.S. sphere of influence and denied the right to any 
sociopolitical change unauthorized by Washington. The U.S. 
“containment” strategy encircled the socialist countries in 
a ring of military bases located in Mackinder’s Inner Cres¬ 
cent. 

In Europe, the foremost “defensive” objectives of the 
United States were to draw all of Germany, including its 
eastern part, into the orbit of Western military blocs, 
and to undo all socialist transformations in Central and 
Southeastern Europe. 

In Asia, specifically in the Far East, Washington’s prin¬ 
cipal strategic objective was to restore Japanese capitalism 
and tie it securely to the United States and, after the 
“loss of China” in 1949, to build up tensions in the region 
so as to fragment the internationalist unity of the social¬ 
ist countries by playing the “Eastern” interests of the 
socialist community against the “Western” ones. 

These goals were to be attained by resorting to military 
pressure—by creating “situations of strength” (Acheson) or 
“counterforce” (Kennan) bolstered by economic pressure 
and psychological warfare. George Kennan emphasized that 
“containment and liberation are only two sides of the same 
coin.” 2 

“Situations of strength” were to be created by the com¬ 
bined use of all U.S. armed services and the rapid buildup 
of the U.S. air-atomic capability, the backbone of the U.S. 
military establishment. 

It took U.S. strategists and theorists almost thirty years 
to really sort out the military, technological and sociopo¬ 
litical issues of nuclear war; it would be no exaggeration 
to say that some aspects of the nuclear missile strategy are 
not clear to them to this day. As concerns the first postwar 

1 The Department of State Bulletin, Vol XXII, No. 551, January 23, 1950, 

p. 116. 

2 George F. Kennan, Realities of American foieign Policy, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J.. 1954, p. 88. 
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years, few people in the United States were aware of the 
mind-boggling complexity of atomic strategy, let alone en¬ 
visaged the impasse it led to—the virtual impossibility for 
the United States to actually use nuclear weapons. From the 
outset, nuclear power was seen as the “absolute weapon,” as 
the weapon of Armageddon, the ultimate battle between 
good and evil, as a weapon which eclipsed any other human 
invention of means of warfare. The fact that the United 
States was, in President Truman’s words, the “trustee of 
this new force,” elevated the problem of recourse to armed 
force to a level which differed radically from anything en¬ 
countered in past U.S. history. 

American politicians believed that the monopoly on the 
“absolute” weapon put the United States in a unique posi¬ 
tion, enabling it to reshape the world according to its 
views and interests. 

A more detailed and specific exposition of the major pro¬ 
visions of the “containment” doctrine was presented in doc¬ 
uments adopted by the U.S. administration: by the National 
Security Council (NSC), established in 1947 to coordinate 
foreign, military and domestic policy at the highest level, 
the Department of Defense which came to represent all ser¬ 
vices that same year, the State Department, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and several other top-level government and military 
agencies. Some of these, usually “top secret,” documents 
have later become declassified; this has allowed historians 
and political scientists a glimpse into the inner workings 
of U.S. strategy. 

Laying down the fundamentals of the “containment” doc¬ 
trine were the various memoranda and papers presented, in 
1945-1946, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC), the precursor of 
the NSC, and directly by the National Security Council in 
its first year. 

On September 19, 1945 the JCS approved a paper entitled 
“Basis for the Formulation of a Military Policy,” later 
submitted to the President (republished on March 27, 1946 
as SWNCC 282). 1 The JCS paper proceeded from the as¬ 
sumption that “maintenance of the United States in the best 
possible relative position with respect to potential enemy 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States (FRUS), 1946. Vol. 1, General, 
rhe United Nations, U.S. GPO, Washington, D C., 1972, pp. 1160-1165. 
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powers, ready when necessary to make military action abroad 
/emphasis added— G.T. / to maintain the security and 
integrity of the United States” 1 was a major objective of 
America’s national policy. 

It followed from this paper that long-term U.S. military 
buildup aimed at enabling the military establishment to 
discharge its tasks was to be based on the following prin¬ 
ciples: 

1. “Sufficiency” of the U.S. armed forces must be main¬ 
tained, that is, the U.S. military machine must be absolute¬ 
ly and wholly superior to the armed forces of other nations. 
This was evident from the demand that the United States 
ought to maintain “overwhelmingly strong forces in time of 
peace ... to make it unwise for any major aggressor nation 
to initiate a major war against the opposition of the United 
States.” (Note that the phrase is “against the opposition,” 
not “against the United States.”) 

Thus — and this is very important—the objective was not a 
U.S. capacity to forestall an attack against itself or its 
allies but a well-established global hegemony and authority 
to endorse or reject this or that “world order.” 

This was a break with the traditional U.S. posture of 
“tie-breaker” in the overseas balance of power. The United 
States assumed the function of the decisive force in the 
Western camp. 

2. The United States must be guided in its strategic 
planning by the assumption that developments would take 
the worst possible turn. This was a direct concomitant of 
the adopted notion of “sufficiency” of the armed forces, 
again a break with the traditional U.S. strategic principle 
which postulated planning along the optimum lines, based on 
the assumption of an average and not the greatest possible 
threat and of sensible risks. Significantly, the worst-case 
planning guideline was formulated only four weeks after the 
Allied victory in World War II. By giving such an orienta¬ 
tion to military planning, the JCS was actually postulating 
a split between the major postwar powers, that is, military 
confrontation between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

3. Some of the forces must be forward-based: “T he main¬ 
tenance of sufficient active forces to afford assurance of 
the security of the United States, its territories and pos- 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946. Vol. 1, p. 1161. 
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sessions during the initial period of mobilization of na¬ 
tional means. 

“It is imperative therefore that these forces be the best 
trained in the world, and equipped with superior materiel 
and so disposed strategically that they can be brought to 
bear at the source of enemy power, or in other critical 
areas.” 

4. The U.S. armed forces must operate from a ramified 
network of military bases. It was therefore imperative “to 
develop and maintain a system of outlying bases, adequateh 
equipped and defended, for the support of our mobile 
forces, and capable of rapid expansion.” 

5. The United States must “possess the means for retalia¬ 
tory or punitive attack,” including nuclear attack. Here the 
JCS showed an obv us preference for a first-strike strategy 
(more about this latei, 

6. The U.S. strategy must be based on advanced military 
technologies. In turn, these must be based on “superior 
mechanical and industrial capabilities.” 

In connection with the moves to ensure superiority in 
weapons technology, the JCS paper maintained that the 
United States must develop “new weapons and countermea¬ 
sures against them.” This principle was actually the great¬ 
est motive force of the arms race in the United States. 
“Over the last thirty years we have repeatedly taken unilat¬ 
eral actions that have unnecessarily accelerated the race,” 1 
says Herbert F. York, a prominent U.S. physicist who was di¬ 
rectly involved in the development of strategic weapon 
systems and overall military technology policy. 

7. The United States must create “an intelligence system 
which would assure this government information concerning 
military, political, economic and technological developments 
abroad and hence provide the necessary forewarning of hos¬ 
tile intent and capability.” 

8. The United States must “maintain mobile striking forces 
in strength, composition and state of readiness for prompt 
and adequate action and to provide necessary fixed and mo¬ 
bile logistic support for such forces.” 

9. T he nation must be kept in a high state of readiness 
for mobilization and war, and an appropriate military-indus- 


1 Herbert F. York, Race to Oblivion. A Participant’s View of the Arms 
Race, Clarion, New York, 1971, p. 230. 
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trial base must be maintained. This implied the necessity 
of: 

(a) universal military training; 

(b) maintenance of a combat-ready reserve of personnel 
and materiel; 

(c) possible military mobilization of civil aviation and 
the merchant marine; 

(d) close coordination between civilian and military re¬ 
search and development; 

(e) dispersal of industrial production “to give maximum 
insurance against destruction”; 

(f) stockpiling of critical strategic materials. 

In many aspects, this program followed the traditional 
principles and postulates typical of previous U.S. military 
development. The new elements were the notion of reliance 
on atomic strength which permeated the entire program, and 
the call for conversion of the nation’s life to military 
footing so as to improve the chances of attaining the prin¬ 
cipal goal of U.S. foreign policy—that of global military 
and political hegemony. 

This explains why this and several other policy documents 
of the period kept stressing the need to ensure absolute 
military security for the United States. On the whole, pub¬ 
lic opinion in the United States is poorly informed, and 
this accounts for the current Washington fashion of claiming 
that the Soviet Union is striving for absolute security, 
that it wants to be “stronger than all other nations taken 
together.” And this allegation is leveled against a nation 
which, for the sake of strengthening peace and ending the 
arms race, is prepared to interpret the purely numerical 
parity with the United States in strategic nuclear weapon 
systems as equality and equal security despite the fact that 
the geopolitical factors work against the U.S.S.R. Not a 
single official Soviet document on military policy refers to 
“absolute security.” Meanwhile, from the very first postwar 
days, Washington has been vying for “absolute security,” an 
objective it still pursues despite its obvious infeasibility 
in a multipolar world of nuclear powers. And if the quota¬ 
tions already cited are not enough, here is an excerpt from 
yet another JC-S paper submitted to the U.S. Secretary of 
State on March 29, 1946: "One of the fundamentals of na¬ 
tional power and prestige must be borne in mind, namely 
the ability to back with force the policies and commitments 
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undertaken by our government... In the final analysis the 
greatest single military factor in the security of the 
world /sic/ is the absolute military security of the United 
States.” 1 

But let us take a look at what this “absolute security” of 
the United States is to mean to anyone outside Washington 
or North America. Logically—and strictly so—absolute secu¬ 
rity of the United States can be achieved only by creating 
conditions of “absolute insecurity” of all other members of 
the international community. 

After all, absolute (and not relative) security postulates 
a degree of military strength at which the military capabil¬ 
ity of any other nation or even a group of nations cannot 
substantially affect the U.S. military capability since it 
represents only a perfectly safe fraction of the latter. And 
so the goal of “absolute security” set before the U.S. mili¬ 
tary buildup effort meant that it was to surpass other na¬ 
tions’ military development programs at least by an order of 
magnitude. 

The then U.S. leaders wanted to shape the international 
situation precisely from positions of this “absolute secur¬ 
ity”—or, more to the point, absolute force. Those at the 
helm of America, and especially those LhS. theorists who 
were aware of the Soviet scientific and technological capa¬ 
bility, realized that the U.S. atomic bomb monopoly would be 
short-lived. That was why they deemed it necessary to use 
this monopoly, while it still existed, to impose an American 
“order” on the world and considerably weaken the potential 
enemy. They were prepared for direct use of armed force 
so as to eliminate the then nascent socialist system and, at 
the most, to eliminate Soviet government in the U.S.S.R. 

NSC document 20/1 of August 18, 1948 underlined the 
state of “political war” between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and noted that the U.S. government was, in 
this context, “to consider more definite and militant ob¬ 
jectives toward Russia even now, in time of peace, than it 
ever was called upon to formulate with respect either to 
Germany or Japan in advance of the actual hostilities with 
those countries.” 2 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946. Vol. 1, p. 1166. 

2 Containment: Documents on American Policy and Strategy 1945-1950. 
Ed. by Th. E. Etzold, J. L. Gaddis, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1978, p. 174. 
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This document defined two principal goals of the United 
States in relation to the U.S.S.R.: “to reduce the power and 
influence of Moscow” and “to bring about a basic change in 
the theory and practice of international relations observed 
by the government in power in Russia.” 1 

However, this lengthy paper dealt not only with U.S. pres¬ 
sure on the U.S.S.R. and the whole of the socialist communi¬ 
ty from positions of strength or with the economic instru¬ 
ments of this pressure. It discussed, in explicit terms, the 
possibility of war with the Soviet Union. And, while the pa¬ 
per acknowledged that “we could not expect, in the after- 
math of successful military operations in Russia, to create 
there an authority entirely submissive to our will,” it 
dwelt in detail on matters concerning occupation of the 
U.S.S.R., changes of its borders, elimination of Communist 
Party influence, “the choice of a new ruling group” which 
was to replace “Soviet rule,” etc. 2 3 

Similar goals were set in NSC document 20/4, approved by 
President Truman. Here, the tone was a bit more reserved; 
nevertheless it stressed the need to “place the maximum 
strain on the Soviet structure of power” and to prepare for 
war with the U.S.S.R. Although the paper allowed for 
“accomplishment of U.S. objectives without a predetermined 
requirement for unconditional surrender /sic/,” essentially, 
the aim was the same—elimination of Soviet government in 
the U.S.S.R. The authors viewed attainment of this objective 
as the most effective way of assuring the security of the 
United States and the “successful development of an effec¬ 
tive world organization based upon the purposes and prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations.” s No more, no less. 


1 Containment..., p, 176 

2 Ibid., pp. 190-203. 

3 Ibid., pp. 210-211. 






FROM THE STRATEGY OF PREVENTIVE WAR 
TO “FLEXIBLE RESPONSE” 


U.S. military and political leaders began to draw up plans 
for a war against the Soviet Union even before World War II 
ended. Recently declassified official U.S. government docu¬ 
ments make it clear that in their postwar plans of armed 
forces development, the Pentagon top brass placed special 
emphasis on the buildup of the Air Force, above all its 
long-range bomber wing, the carrier of the “absolute” weap¬ 
on, as the principal means of intimidating potential 
enemies, first and foremost, the Soviet Union. 

1. PREVENTIVE WAR: AN OFFENSIVE STRATEGY BASED 
ON THE ATOMIC MONOPOLY 

The first term of the Truman administration (1945-1948) 
saw the detailed development of a strategy stipulating 
maximum use of the U.S. nuclear monopoly to establish a 
world order patterned on the American model. This strategy 
underlined the need to create and maintain such positions 
of strength which would enable the United States to decide 
global issues single-handedly. A JCS secret memorandum of 
March 27, 1946 on the postwar military and political strat¬ 
egy tackled the question of preventive war in a perfectly 
straightforward manner. In order to “maintain the security 
and integrity of the United States,” it said, the country 
must display “readiness and determination to take prompt 
and effective military action abroad to anticipate and 
prevent attack.” 

“We cannot afford, through any misguided and perilous 
idea of avoiding an aggressive attitude, to permit the first 
blow being struck against us... Our government ... should 
press the issue to a prompt political decision, while 
making all preparations to strike the first blow if neces¬ 
sary (Emphasis added— G.T.). 

This JCS memorandum was not the only document of this 

1 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946. Vol. 1, pp. 1161, 1163. 
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kind. A memorandum dated January 2, 1946 on a future U.S. 
strategy written by General Leslie Groves, chief of the 
Manhatten Project (the code name of the program to build 
the first U.S. atom bomb), stressed that much of the U.S. 
armed forces “should be in components, including air, which 
can be ready to carry immediate offensive war against the 
enemy. With atomic weapons, a nation must be ready to 
strike the first blow if needed.” 1 

Today we know that various U.S. government agencies 
compiled, up to 1948, over ten detailed plans of preventive 
nuclear attack against the U.S.S.R. These include a plan for 
a war against the Soviet Union in Europe (codenamed TO¬ 
TALITY) drawn up, in late 1945, by General Eisenhower, at 
that time commander of the U.S. forces in Europe; a paper 
entitled “Strategic Vulnerability of the U.S.S.R. to a 
Limited Air Attack,” commissioned by the Pentagon and 
prepared by its Joint Intelligence Staff; and plans of 
attack against the U.S.S.R. codenamed BROILER, FROLIC, 
CHARIOTEER, COGWHEEL, GUNPOWDER, HALF¬ 
MOON (renamed, as it was developed and new details were 
added, first FLEETWOOD and then DOUBLESTAR), 
ABC 101, DUALISM, etc. All these plans were based above 
all on the U.S. “atomic capability” which Major General 
Curtis Le Mav, later the man in charge of the Strategic Air 
Command, defined at the time as the means to “depopulate 
vast areas of the earth’s surface, leaving only vestigial 
remnants of man’s material works.” 2 Le May reached this 
conclusion in assessing the Bikini Atoll U.S. nuclear bomb 
test conducted in the Pacific in the summer of 1946. 

This test gave a new impetus to U.S. militarist thinking, 
prodding it in the direction of total nuclear war. In Octo¬ 
ber 1947 the JCS informed the chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission (the agency in charge of the manufac¬ 
ture of nuclear explosives) that “a military requirement 
exists for approximately 400 atomic bombs of destructive 
power equivalent to the Nagasaki type bomb,” 3 that is, about 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946. Vol. 1, p. 1201. 

2 Quoted in: Dropshot. The United States Plan for War with the Soviet 
Union in 1957. Ed. by Anthony Cave Brown, Dial Press/James Wade, New 
York, 1978, p. 5. 

3 David Alan Rosenberg, “American Atomic Strategy and the Hydrogen 
Bomb Decision”, in: The Journal of American History, Vol. 66, No. 1, 
June 1979, p. 67. 
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20 kilotons. 1 “Dropped on approximately 100 urban targets, 
the stockpile might be adequate to implement the chilling 
concept of ‘killing a nation’ through total destruction of 
its urban industrial base,” 2 writes David Alan Rosenberg, a 
U.S. researcher who has recently published several papers 
on the initial stages of the evolution of the U.S. nuclear 
strategy, based on the study of declassified information 
from the archives of the JCS and other U.S. military agen¬ 
cies. 

At that time the United States did not yet possess 400 
atomic bombs. For this reason the HARROW Plan of air war 
against the U.S.S.R., developed by the U.S. Air Force to 
follow up on the HALFMOON Plan, stipulated the dropping 
of 50 atomic bombs—apparently, the entire stockpile avail¬ 
able at the time—on 20 Soviet cities with the objective of 
“immediate paralysis of at least 50 percent of Soviet indus¬ 
try.” 3 Since the L’nited States did not yet possess truly 
intercontinental means of delivering nuclear weapons, the 
atomic air attack was to be launched from airfields in Great 
Britain and the Suez-Cairo area. 

“The Pentagon, given the world political climate, could 
very easily have decided that a preventive war might not 
only be necessary but also desirable,” stresses Anthony Cave 
Brown, who made public one of the principal U.S. plans of 
atomic war against the Soviet Union. “There is some evi¬ 
dence that Louis Johnson, secretary of defense, 1949-1950, 
backed preventive war—what Hanson Baldwin of The New 
York Times called ‘instituting a war to compel cooperation 
for peace.’ ... The Joint Chiefs would have thought there 
was reason and excuse for preventive war in 1948-1949.” 4 

Developing the notion of a preventive atomic air attack 
against the U.S.S.R. and striving to retain its atomic mono¬ 
poly, the Linked States submitted to the United Nations in 
1946 the so-called Baruch Plan for “international atomic 
energy control” designed to perpetuate the U.S. nuclear mo¬ 
nopoly. The Linked States did not intend to destroy or hand 


1 The destructive power of nuclear weapons is calculated in the ton yield 
of a TNT explosion producing the same effect. One kiloton equals 1,000 
tons of TNT; one megaton, 1,000,000 tons. 

2 David Alan Rosenberg, “American Atomic Strategy and the Hydrogen 
Bomb Decision”, Op. cit ., pp. 67-68. 

3 Ibid., p. 68. 

4 Quoted in: Dropshot ..., pp. 18, 19, 20. 
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over to any international agency its stockpile of atomic 
bombs, let alone the well-developed tec hnology of their ma¬ 
nufacture. At the same time, the Baruch Plan directly stipu¬ 
lated a preventive atomic strike against those violating the 
plan’s provisions, this sanction to be carried out by none 
other than the United States. Should the Soviet Union reject 
the Baruch Plan, the same sanction was seen as the only pos¬ 
sible means of preserving the U.S. atomic monopoly. 1 

Throughout the latter half of the 1940s the U.S. civilian 
and military leaders were repeatedly tempted to launch a 
preventive war against the U.S.S.R. U.S. Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal worked hard to prod President Truman into 
using atomic weapons in connection with the Berlin crisis of 
1948. 2 The fact that Washington nevertheless refrained from 
starting an atomic war against the Soviet Union is rooted 
in more or less rational Realpolitik calculations and not 
in any humanitarian considerations. Sober pragmatism 
led U.S. strategists to conclude that despite the losses 
an American atomic air attack could inflict on the Soviet 
Union, the use by the United States of its limited stockpile 
of nuclear weapons would not be enough to ensure a “defin¬ 
itive military defeat” of the U.S.S.R. They realized that 
at the same time the European balance of forces was sure to 
be changed drastically in favor of the Soviet Union since. 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the Baruch Plan, see Genrikh Trofi- 
menko’s The United States: Politics, War, Ideology, Mysl Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 166-175 (in Russian). It is interesting to note that in the 
1960s the United States intended to apply the same “sanction” to the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. President Johnson repeatedly “presided over top- 
secret sessions in the Cabinet Room of the White House that ‘war-gamed’ 
the probable results of a preemptive strike against China’s nuclear instal¬ 
lations to prevent China from becoming a full-fledged nuclear power and 
radically changing the world balance of power.” (Rowland Evans and Ro¬ 
bert Novak, Lyndon B Johnson: The Exercise of Power. A Political Bio¬ 
graphy, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, London, 1966, p. 538.) In the con¬ 
text of this obsession of Washington’s leaders with the idea of such pre¬ 
ventive strikes first against the Soviet Union and then against China, recent 
attempts by some American politicians (for example, by Harry R. Halde- 
man. President Nixon’s assistant, in his memoirs) to ascribe such anti- 
Chinese intentions to the Soviet Union appear clumsy and contrived. 

2 See: The Journals of David E. Lilienthal, Vol. II, The Atomic Energy 
Years, 1945-1950, Harper & Row, New York, 1964, p. 406. Incidentally, ac¬ 
cording to recently declassified British government documents, Winston 
Churchill also urged the U.S. and British governments to launch a nuclear 
war against the U.S.S.R. (See: International Herald Tribune, January 3, 
1979.) 
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for reasons of self-defense, it would have to eliminate the 
U.S. forward-based positions in Western Europe (which the 
Pentagon planned to use as major bridgeheads of attack 
against the Soviet ETnion). This appears to be one of the 
foremost considerations which kept Washington from start¬ 
ing a preventive war against the U.S.S.R. in 1946-1949. 

The fact that in 1949 the Soviet ETnion tested its own 
atomic weapon forced Washington strategists to change their 
plans and to postpone the ultimate ET.S.-Soviet “test of 
strength” until the United States could secure a drastic 
qualitative superiority over the Soviet ETnion (this time 
with the help of the “superbomb,” that is, hydrogen weap¬ 
ons, of a more effective intercontinental air force and 
NATO’s “mailed fist” deployed in West Germany). 

2. THE STRATEGY OF “CONTAINMENT” (1949-1953) 

After the Soviet Union ended the U.S. atomic monopoly, 
the ET.S. leadership had to somewhat reappraise their 
strategy and the role of nuclear weapons as its tool. 

The overall political doctrine of “containment of Com¬ 
munism” served as the basis from which sprang a military- 
political strategy of “containing” the Soviet Union; its 
ideas survive to this day. The main emphasis was on a higher 
combat capability for the entire U.S. armed forces, with the 
United States preserving its lead in the more sophisticated 
nuclear weapons and their delivery means. Dean Acheson, 
President Truman’s Secretary of State, stressed that “the 
only way to deal with the Soviet Union ... is to create 
situations of strength.” 1 

This strategy accorded priority attention to the military 
capabilities of U.S. allies. This led the United States and 
Canada to sign, in April 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty 
with several West European nations and to create NATO, a 
military organization of this pact, whereupon Washington got 
down to rapidly restoring the economic and military poten¬ 
tial of the West European NATO countries. In the East, 
particularly energetic measures were taken to rehabilitate 
Japan. 

In 1949, in accordance with the strategy of “containment,” 


1 The Deportment of State Bulletin , Vol. XXII, No. 559, March 20, 1950, 
p. 427. 
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the OFFTACKLE emergency plan was drawn up (later re¬ 
named SHAKEDOWN and still later, CROSSPIECE). The 
underlying strategic concept was, “in collaboration with our 
Allies, to impose the war objectives of the United States 
upon the U.S.S.R. by destroying the Soviet will and capacity 
to resist, by conducting a strategic offensive in Western 
Eurasia and a strategic defensive in the Far East.” 1 

The plan regarded the future war as a coalition war and 
contained a detailed list of Soviet allies, L T .S. allies and 
those neutral countries which could be pressured into of¬ 
fering their territories and resources to the “‘Anglo-Saxon 
powers.” The ultimate objective of the war was “to accom¬ 
plish the military defeat of the U.S.S.R. and her satellites 
to a degree” which would enable the United States to “ac¬ 
complish the national objectives outlined in NSC 20/4 (ICS 
1903/3).” 2 3 

In those days, just as today, in the 1980s, U.S. military 
strategists worked to scare the nation’s political leaders 
by claiming that the Soviet Union threatened to seize “the 
Middle East and its oil resources” and disrupt “vital Allied 
lines of communication.” OFFTACKLE envisaged an “initial 
atomic offensive” on whose success subsequent developments 
in the war were to depend. The offensive was to be followed 
up by extensive conventional operations. The plan proceed¬ 
ed from the assumption that the United States and its allies 
would be dealing with a Soviet Union lacking nuclear weap¬ 
ons. After this assumption collapsed, the Pentagon mounted 
more thorough preparations for war against the U.S.S.R., 
this time taking into account the “new Soviet capability.” 
The document which reflected the new realities was the 
DROPSHOT Plan, compiled in late 1949 and declassified, 
possibly through an oversight, in 1977. s 

The DROPSHOT Plan was based on the same strategic 
concept which underlay OFFTACKLE. But it recognized the 

1 Containment ..., p. 328. 

2 Ibid. 

3 In 1974 U.S. Congress passed a new freedom of information bill which 
enabled citizens to receive (actually, buy) declassified documents from the 
U.S. National Archives and other government institutions but which upheld 
the right of the Pentagon, the CIA and other relevant agencies to refrain, 
in the “national interest,” from declassifying certain documents. The con¬ 
fusion which accompanied the review of the classification status of scores 
of thousands of documents resulted in the accidental declassification of 
several papers containing damning evidence. 










need to conduct protracted and all-out preparations for 
war against the Soviet Union which was now a nuclear 
power. The main objective of the plan was to secure a ten- 
to-one superiority over the U.S.S.R. in the number of 
nuclear weapons and to use this advantage to defeat the 
Soviet Union and its allies in a nuclear war. 

The United States expected to secure its superiority by 
pursuing the nuclear arms race it had launched—above all by 
improving the quality of the weapons and building more 
delivery means for them. The program that was started to 
attain these objectives was based on President Truman’s 
directive of January 1, 1950 authorizing work to begin on 
thermonuclear—hydrogen—weapons. 

The DROPSHOT Plan (originally in three thick volumes) 
set January 1, 1957 as the tentative target date to be used 
in the planning. But this date merely meant that the United 
States intended to leave no stone unturned in preparing for 
the future war. In actual fact, hostilities could be initi¬ 
ated whenever Washington decided that the United States 
had an adequate military-technological edge and was ready 
for action. 

Although the strategy of “containment” essentially pro¬ 
vided for an integrated use of all types of arms and ser¬ 
vices, the authors of DROPSHOT maintained that the 
United States would win the war against the U.S.S.R. by 
delivering a massive air atomic strike against Soviet cities 
and industrial centers. In one of the plan’s sections it was 
noted that “the most powerful immediately available weapon 
the Allies will possess in 1957 which can be applied against 
the U.S.S.R. will be the A-bomb. A strategic air offensive 
against the U.S.S.R. utilizing the A-bomb supplemented with 
conventional bombs should be instituted immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities.” 1 

The authors of the plan allowed for the use of ground 
troops to win a “complete victory.” But land battles were 
to be fought mostly by U.S. allies. The U.S. effort was to 
focus on strategic bombing of the U.S.S.R. The Strategic Air 
Command planned to drop, within the first 30 days of the 
war, 133 atomic bombs on 70 Soviet cities, including eight 
on Moscow (to destroy some 40 square miles of its downtown 
area) and seven on Leningrad. 


Dropshot ..., p. 159. 
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This strike was expected to destroy 30 to 40 percent of 
the Soviet industrial capability, wipe out the oil industry, 
incapacitate 6,700,000 workers and, in the words of Air 
Force Chief of Staff Hoyt S. Vandenberg, it “could well lead 
to Soviet capitulation and in any event would destroy their 
overall capability of offensive operations.” 1 

The Pentagon planners divided all atomic strike targets in 
the Soviet Union into three categories reflecting the degree 
of their importance: the highest priority was accorded to 
targets whose destruction was to “blunt” a Soviet retalia¬ 
tory strike; they were the “Soviet nuclear delivery capabil¬ 
ity.” Then came the targets which were to be hit so as to 
“slow down” the Soviet military effort—command and con¬ 
trol centers, the air defense systems, oil refineries, ship¬ 
yards and munitions factories. The third category included 
urban and industrial centers. The three groups of targets 
were codenamed, respectively, BRAVO, ROMEO and 
DELTA. The strike against the Soviet nuclear capability 
was to be preemptive, disarming one. 2 Still, although urban 
and industrial targets were allegedly third in the order of 
priority, General Le May, SAC commander from f948 to 
1957 and thus responsible for atomic air strikes, kept in¬ 
sisting that “we should concentrate on industry itself which 
is located in urban areas” so that even if the bomb missed 
its target, “a bonus will be derived from the use of the 
bomb.” 3 Such “very careful selection” of targets “would 
conserve our stockpile of atomic weapons” while inflicting 
maximum losses on the Soviet military capability. In accord¬ 
ance with this “bonus damage” objective, “an aim point 
which had been directly over the Kremlin, for example, was 
moved to halfway between the Kremlin and an electric power 
station, located one mile to the south.” 4 

While Pentagon plans recognized the possibility that 
“guided missiles for strategic strikes” could be developed, 
their availability in quantity by 1957 was termed improb- 


1 Quoted in: Aaron L. Friedberg, “A History of the U.S. Strategic ‘Doc- 
trine’ 1945 to 1980”, in: The Journal of Strategic Studies, Vol. 3., No. 3., 
December 1980, p. 46. 

2 See: David Alan Rosenberg, “The Origins of Overkill. Nuclear Weapons 
and American Strategy, 1945-1960”, in: International Security, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
Spring 1983, p. 25. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Ibid., p. 17. Rosenberg quotes Le May’s diary entries. 
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able. Therefore, the main emphasis was on bombers which 
were to take off from bases close to the Soviet Union’s 
borders. That was why the Truman administration initiated a 
large-scale program to build air force bases in the Arctic, 
in Europe and in the Middle and Far East. 

Nevertheless, the more comprehensive guidelines of the 
“containment” strategy were laid down not in the military 
plans referred to but in NSC 68, a memorandum prepared, 
on President Truman’s instructions, by a group of experts 
from the State Department Policy Planning Staff under Paul 
Nitze, in later years a well-known U.S. warhawk and op¬ 
ponent of detente. 

Approved by President Truman in September 1950, 
NSC 68 determined the main aspects of the grand strategy 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union for years to come. NSC 68 pic¬ 
tured the U.S.S.R. as a total enemy of the Linked States and 
saw no end to the acute confrontation until there was “a 
fundamental change in the nature of the Soviet system.” By 
pursuing a policy of military and other pressure brought to 
bear on the U.S.S.R. “from positions of strength,” the 
U.S.A. was to “hasten the decay” of the Soviet system. 

The memorandum made no bones about it: “Every consid¬ 
eration of devotion to our fundamental values and to our 
national security demands that we seek to achieve them by 
the strategy of the cold war ... by developing the moral 
and material strength” of the United States (emphasis added 
here and in other quotations from NSC 68—G.T.). The pres¬ 
sure exerted from the Cold War positions of strength could, 
under certain circumstances, be transformed into direct 
military action. 

“In the concept of ‘containment,’” NSC 68 noted, “the 
maintenance of a strong military posture is deemed to be 
essential... Without superior aggregate military strength, 
in being and readily mobilized, a policy of ‘containment ’— 
which is in effect a policy of calculated and gradual coer¬ 
cion — is no more than a policy of bluff. 

The memorandum set specific objectives for the buildup 
of the U.S. armed forces and mapped out the tactics they 
were to use. In a manner highly reminiscent of today’s 
debates in the NATO camp, NSC 68 discussed the possibility 
of delivering a first strike against the U.S.S.R., stressing 
that “in the initial phase of an atomic war, the advantages 
of initiative and surprise would be very great.” 








In this connection the U.S. military-industrial complex 
was entrusted with the mission of securing an “overwhelming 
atomic superiority” over the U.S.S.R. and domination of the 
air. “ In the event we use atomic weapons, “ NSC 68 authors 
said, “either in retaliation for their prior use hy the 
U.S.S.R. or because there is no alternative method by which 
we can attain our objectives, it is imperative that the 
strategic and tactical targets against which they are used 
be appropriate and the manner in which they are used be 
consistent with those objectives.” In effect, NSC 68 meant 
that the United States openly considered an unprovoked 
nuclear strike against the Soviet Union if there was “no 
alternative method” to attain American objectives. 

Other passages from NSC 68 could well be mistaken for 
today’s guidelines of the Reagan administration concerning 
talks with the U.S.S.R. At least the impression is that 
excerpts like the following are what is behind its policy: 
“For some time after a decision to build up strength, any 
offer of, or attempt at, negotiation of a general settlement 
/with the Soviet Union— G.T. / could be only a tactic. 
Nevertheless, concurrently with a decision and a start on 
building up the strength of the free world, it may be desir¬ 
able to pursue this tactic both to gain public support for 
the program and to minimize the immediate risks of war” (in 
other words, until the military superiority of the United 
States and its allies became so overwhelming that war would 
present no risks for the United States and it would no 
longer be necessary to deceive the public with protestations 
of U.S. “interest” in negotiations). “The objectives of the 
United States and other free countries in negotiations with 
the Soviet Union ... are to record, in a formal fashion 
which will facilitate the consolidation and further advance 
of our position, the process of Soviet accommodation to the 
new political, psychological, and economic conditions in the 
world... In short, our objectives are to record, where de¬ 
sirable, the gradual withdrawal of the Soviet Union. 

Aside from the objective of achieving overwhelming mili¬ 
tary superiority over the U.S.S.R., NSC 68 also stipulated a 
variety of interim forms of pressure on the Soviet Union and 
its socialist friends—a trade blockade, “economic attrition” 
by the imposition of “strains” on the Soviet economy, moves 
to force the Soviet Union to spend more to counter U.S. mil¬ 
itary programs, “intensification of affirmative and timely 
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measures and operations by covert means in the fields of 
economic warfare and political and psychological warfare,” 
etc. 1 

The United States staged a field test of the “containment” 
strategy in Korea where the Seoul regime provoked a war 
between the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
South Korea. Hostilities broke out on June 25, 1950; two 
days later President Truman decided that the United States 
was to intervene in Korea; the intervention was authorized 
ex post facto as a “United Nations action.” 2 

However, this armed invasion in Asia failed to produce a 
military victory for the United States. After Chinese volun¬ 
teers joined the fighting in November 1950, U.S. troops 
which had overrun a large part of the DPRK were driven far 
south; eventually, the front line between the DPRK and 
South Korea stabilized along the 38th parallel. In the 
course of the war, President Truman was forced to dismiss 
General MacArthur from the post of Supreme Commander 
of UN Forces in Korea; MacArthur advocated expanding the 
war and invading China, and this scared the European allies 
of the United States whose troops were also committed in 
Korea. 

Eventually (on July 27, 1953), the United States was 
forced to sign an armistice following Soviet-initiated truce 
talks. The armistice restored the prewar territorial status 
quo (with minor adjustments on both sides). 

Western military experts had to admit that the so-called 
military draw in Korea was in fact a defeat of the United 
States, the strongest capitalist power, in a war waged 
against the far from strongest forces of the socialist 
world. In the Korean War, the United States lost 33,629 peo¬ 
ple killed in action; the overall casualty figures were 


1 All NSC 68 excerpts quoted in: “A Report to the President Pursuant to 
the President's Directive of January 31, 1950. Top Secret. Washington, 
April 7, 1950”, in: Foreign Relations of the United Stales, 1950. Vol. 1, 
National Security Affairs; Foreign Economic Policy, U.S. GPO, Washington, 
1977, pp. 241-292. 

2 The United States managed to secure a UN cover for its intervention 
in Korea due to the temporary absence of the Soviet representative in the 
UN Security Council; he had walked out in protest over the refusal to 
replace the Kuomintang delegate with a representative of the People’s 
Republic of China. On July 7, 1950 the United States railroaded through 
the Security Council a resolution authorizing the invaders to act as a “UN 
force” under the UN flag. 
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54,246 dead and 103,284 wounded. American experts es¬ 
timate that the war cost the United States 164 billion dol¬ 
lars (including pension payments to veterans). 

3. THE STRATEGY OF “MASSIVE RETALIATION” (1953-1960) 

Further economic and military achievements of the Soviet 
Union, the victory of the revolution in China, the defeat 
in Korea, the consolidation of the socialist system in 
Eastern Europe and the upsurge of the national liberation 
movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America convinced the 
U.S. leadership that Truman’s strategy of “containment” 
aimed at “reducing Soviet power and influence” was a 
failure. The Republican administration of President Eisen¬ 
hower who took office in 1953 was to introduce corrections 
into U.S. foreign policy and strategy. 

To placate public opinion which was in an uproar over the 
Korean War, the Eisenhower administration signed the Kore¬ 
an armistice. At the same time, this administration dis¬ 
missed the strategy of “containment” as weak and ineffec¬ 
tive, allegedly designed to “compete with an adversary on 
the latter’s terms.” Emphasis was to be shifted to perfec¬ 
tion of strategic thermonuclear weapons; as much as possible 
was to be done to create a “new American strength” and, 
from this position, to dictate “peace terms” (naturally, 
American peace terms) to the Soviet Union. 

Underlying this approach were the numerous evaluations 
of massive use of nuclear weapons made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and other military agencies under the Truman ad¬ 
ministration, including OFFTACKLE, DROPSHOT and 
other similar plans. 

Eisenhower’s aides were also strongly influenced by the 
ideas of General Mac Arthur who was popular with the Re¬ 
publicans and was even considered at one time for the Re¬ 
publican presidential nomination. The Republican leadership 
condemned Truman for relieving MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand in Korea after he urged massive nuclear bombing of 
Manchuria. The Republicans maintained that MacArthur was 
right and Truman wrong. In actual fact, the main precepts 
of the strategy of “massive retaliation” adopted by the 
Eisenhower administration were drawn up during the 1951 
congressional hearings of the “MacArthur case.” General 
Albert Wedemeyer, a well-known figure, said at these 
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hearings that America’s strategy should be aimed at “seiz¬ 
ing the strategic initiative” from the enemy and that the 
United States should respond vigorously at places and with 
means of its own choosing, including threats to launch an 
atomic war against the Soviet Union. 

This was how “massive retaliation” was born, proclaimed 
as an official strategy by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in his speech to the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York on January 12, 1954. 

While the Secretary of State noted that “many of the pre¬ 
ceding foreign policies were good” and stressed the bipar¬ 
tisan nature of U.S. foreign policy, he dismissed Truman’s 
strategy of “containment” as a series of “emergency 
measures.” “They cannot be depended on to serve our long¬ 
time interests,” he said. “The Soviet Communists are plan¬ 
ning for what they call ‘an entire historical era,’ and we 
should do the same.” 1 

In order to offset the negative aspects of the previous 
strategy, Dulles said, the United States government now had 
a new one, which would place “more reliance on deterrent 
power and less dependence on local defensive power... The 
way to deter an aggressor is ... to be willing and able to 
respond vigorously at places and with means of its own 
choosing.” 2 The adoption of the “massive retaliation” con¬ 
cept by the United States meant that America’s top-level 
political leaders accepted the viewpoint of the Strategic 
Air Command, at that time virtually the only carrier of 
strategic nuclear weapons. 

In advancing this strategy, Washington expected its one- 
upmanship in the military and psychological confrontation 
with the Soviet Union to force the U.S.S.R. into unilateral 
concessions to the United States over controversial ques¬ 
tions and, at best, to contract the socialist sphere and 
“transform” the Soviet Union’s internal system (this so- 
called transformation is the perennial hope of U.S. politi¬ 
cians who demand that the United States retain its “posi¬ 
tions of strength”). 

As early as May 1952 (nineteen months before the strategy 
of ‘ ‘massive retaliation” was announced officially) John Fos- 

1 The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 761, January 25, 1954, 
p. 107. 

2 Ibid., p. 108. 
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ter Dulles expounded this strategy in Life magazine in prac¬ 
tically the same terms he later used in his New York speech 
of January 1954. He linked “massive retaliation” directly to 
the policy of “liberating” the East European socialist coun¬ 
tries. Thus, “massive retaliation” was not a defensive poli¬ 
cy, as one might have inferred from the word “retaliation,” 
but an aggressive offensive strategy to be used for changing 
the political and territorial realities of postwar Europe. 

On January 23, 1956 President Eisenhower wrote in his 
diary that “the only possible way of reducing losses would 
be for us to take the initiative ... and launch a surprise 
attack against the Soviets.” 1 

In a special air power issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, none other than 
General Thomas White, Deputy Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Air Force, wrote forthrightly that American military plan¬ 
ning meant planning for a preventive atomic strike against 
the Soviet Union. 

“The enemy division destroyed deep in hostile territory by 
our air power,” White wrote, echoing Douhet’s precepts, “is 
a division that will wreak no casualties on friendly troops. 
Of perhaps greater importance is the fact that the enemv 
bomber blasted to oblivion by our air power while it is 
loading up a cargo of death will not deliver that cargo on 
our own personnel, civilian or military, nor on our cities.” 

As if to remove all doubt that the thing in the plans was 
a preventive strike, General White emphasized that “advan¬ 
tages of initiative, surprise and diversified methods of 
attack weigh heavily on the side of the offensive force. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we must attach these very offensive advantages to 
our own cause by utilizing long-range air power.” 2 

The strategy of “massive retaliation” allegedly ended the 
frittering away of U.S. efforts and resources on building 
“balanced armed forces” and allowed “frugal” military 
buildup by investing these efforts and resources in strate¬ 
gic aviation, the foremost branch of the service. 

This bias favoring strategic aviation and thermonuclear 
weapons was originally preordained in decisions taken under 


1 The Eisenhower Diaries. Ed. by Robert H. Ferrell, W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1981, pp. 311-312. 

2 The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 299, May 1955, pp. 25, 27. 
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the Truman administration. Aside from the fact that at that 
time work on hydrogen weapons (the “superbomb”) was 
stepped up, on October 1, 1951 the U.S. National Security 
Council set definite levels for each of the nation’s three 
armed services; the decision was essentially aimed at en¬ 
hancing the role of the Air Force in the overall context of 
the U.S. military establishment. (The emphasis on accelerat¬ 
ing the buildup of bomber aircraft was accompanied by a 
propaganda outcry over the “bomber gap” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Similar tricks have 
since become standard operating procedure with the Penta¬ 
gon.) 

The priority attention Washington accorded to developing 
a bomber force resulted in the Strategic Air Command hav¬ 
ing at its disposal, by 1956, 1,650 bombers capable of de¬ 
livering strikes against the U.S.S.R. (including 1,300 B-47 
medium-range bombers, 250 B-36 bombers and some 100 of 
the latest intercontinental B-52 bombers which began to be 
deployed in 1954). These bombers were dispersed among 
60 airfields in the United States and more than 200 air 
force bases located around the Soviet Union. Several nu¬ 
clear-capable cruise missiles (e.g., Snark and Regulus) were 
developed and adopted. 

Within the first year in office, the Eisenhower adminis¬ 
tration issued several new directives on strategic buildup; 
foremost among them were those authorizing an abrupt 
boost to the development of long-range ballistic missiles. 
Between 1956 and 1962 an annual average of some 40 bil¬ 
lion dollars (in 1984 prices) was allocated for the stra¬ 
tegic forces buildup program (“Program No. 1”). And, while 
the U.S. government was aware that the Soviet Union was 
also working on thermonuclear weapons and ballistic mis¬ 
siles, the confidence of America’s leaders in U.S. technical 
and technological superiority led them to believe that, 
given the scope of government investment in the aerospace 
industry, the United States would be able to secure a siz¬ 
able lead and that the strategy of “massive retaliation” 
would thus rely on an incontestable U.S. superiority in the 
means of waging a major nuclear war. 

It was precisely this confidence in U.S. superiority over 
the Soviet Union in delivery means (including the geograph¬ 
ical advantages resulting from the ramified overseas network 
of U.S. bases) which prompted Washington to adopt the 
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strategy of “massive retaliation.” Another important factor 
was the pressure that came from the isolationist wing of the 
ruling Republican Party which urged a thrifty use of re¬ 
sources and—in the words of ex-President Herbert Hoover, 
a leader of this wing—the transformation of the Western 
Hemisphere into the “Gibraltar of Western civilization.” 

An analysis of official documents and other American 
sources leads one to conclude that the strategy of “massive 
retaliation” had a dual nature. When John Foster Dulles or 
Arthur Radford (the then JCS chairman) publicly threatened 
a nuclear strike against the Soviet Union in case of virtu¬ 
ally any local conflict purportedly or actually linked with 
the “Communist movement,” they were obviously bluffing. 

The real American strategy, formulated in NSC Directive 
162/2 which President Eisenhower approved in October 
1953, was more sober in its assessment of the actual U.S.- 
Soviet balance of military forces in the mid-1950s. The of¬ 
ficial announcement the Soviet Union made in the summer 
of 1953 to the effect that it now possessed hydrogen weapons 
considerably dampened the ardor of the hotheads in the Re¬ 
publican leadership. U.S. strategists now had to be more 
cautious in balancing on the brink of war (than John Foster 
Dulles liked to boast) and to pull their punches. 

NSC Directive 162/2 noted that events connected with Sta¬ 
lin’s death failed to lead to any weakening of Soviet gov¬ 
ernment (something Washington reckoned on for a while). 
Also, Soviet military capability had substantially improved 
because the U.S.S.R. now had the H-bomb. NSC 162/2 in¬ 
dicated: “The U.S.S.R. has sufficient bombs and aircraft ... 
to inflict serious damage on the United States... 

“The U.S.S.R. does not seem likely deliberately to launch 
a general war against the United States during the period 
covered by current estimates (through mid-1955)... Similar¬ 
ly, an attack on NATO countries or other areas which would 
be almost certain to bring on general war in view of U.S. 
commitments or intentions would be unlikely. The Soviets 
will not, however, be deterred by fear of general war from 
taking the measures they consider necessary to counter 
Western actions which they view as a serious threat to their 
security.” 1 

1 Foreign Relations of the United Slates, 1952-1954. Vol. II, National 
Security Affairs, Part 1, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1984, pp. 579-581. 












NSC 162/2 emphasized efforts aimed at enabling Amer¬ 
ica’s allies to conduct local military operations. Seyom 
Brown, an American researcher who has performed a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the strategic decisions taken by the 
Eisenhower administration, has this to say on the matter in 
his book The Faces of Power: “United States ground forces 
in forward areas in Europe and Asia would eventually be re¬ 
duced; and our participation in local defense operations 
would be mainly through tactical air and sea power, and 
quickly deployable mobile ground units—these functions, 
presumably, to be built around the new concepts of tactical 
atomic warfare.” 1 

During the Eisenhower presidency—in 1960, to be exact— 
the first NSTL, the National Strategic Target List (the 
targets situated in the Soviet Union and the countries al¬ 
lied to it) and the first SIOP, the Single Integrated Opera¬ 
tional Plan (for destroying these targets) were drawn up. 
The constantly updated SIOP still forms the basis of U.S. 
and NATO planning for delivering strategic strikes against 
the LhS.S.R. and other Warsaw Treaty countries. 

Initially, 2,600 individual targets were selected for de¬ 
struction; of these, 1,050 were strategic targets for nu¬ 
clear attack, referred to as DGZs (Designated Ground Zeros) 
and including 151 urban-industrial targets. In starting a 
war, the United States was to launch its entire strategic 
force carrying 3,500 nuclear weapons at targets in the So¬ 
viet Union and in countries allied to it. A first-echelon 
“alert force”—880 bombers and missiles carrying some 1,400 
weapons with a total yield of 2,100 megatons—was to attack 
some 650 DGZs. 2 “The plan,” David Alan Rosenberg writes, 
“made no distinction among different target systems, but 
called for simultaneous attack on nuclear delivery forces, 
governmental control centers, and the urban-industrial 
base.” 3 

Actually, that was when the Pentagon developed its classi¬ 
cal formula, used to this day as a “guaranteed rationale” 
for acquiring more nuclear weapons: more targets—more 
bombs—more delivery means. “The growth of the nuclear 


1 Seyom Brown, The Faces of Power. Constancy and Change in United 
Stales Foreign Policy from Truman to Johnson, Columbia University Press, 
New York-London, 1968, p. 73. 

2 David Alan Rosenberg, “The Origins of Overkill”, Op. cit., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 




stockpile was linked to escalating target estimates, just as 
expansion of SAC was linked to the stockpile.” 1 

However, the United States failed to translate its tem¬ 
porary superiority in airborne nuclear delivery means into 
any tangible political or diplomatic gains. The role of the 
U.S. strategic arsenal was effectively neutralized by the 
Soviet Union’s advances in developing its defenses. The 
October 1957 launching of the world’s first man-made satel¬ 
lite sent America’s leaders into a state of shock, especial¬ 
ly since they were the ones who tried to intimidate the 
U.S.S.R. with threats of a massive nuclear attack. Against 
the background of these threats, it was paradoxical that the 
most effective means of delivering nuclear weapons over 
long distance—the intercontinental ballistic missile—became 
operational in the Soviet Union first. 

This development not only conclusively ended the invul¬ 
nerability of the continental United States but also ex¬ 
ploded the old and much-vaunted myth alleging that Soviet 
society was doomed to lag behind the United States in sci¬ 
ence and technology. In his famous address delivered in 
Congress on August 14, 1958, Senator John F. Kennedy 
named the assumption that “American arms and science are 
superior to any others in the world” 2 as the first among the 
principles underlying U.S. foreign and military policy which 
the “Sputnik factor” made untenable. 

Soviet advances in ensuring its .defense capacity robbed 
Eisenhower, Dulles and their colleagues of the opportunity 
to transform the actually developing situation of mutual 
nuclear deterrence into a situation of nuclear intimidation 
of the Soviet Union. They also robbed the “intimidating” 
posture of the United States of its credibility (one could 
almost say made it appear ludicrous) in the eyes of the rest 
of the world and of sober-minded U.S. leaders. Eisenhower 
himself admitted that in his memoirs, albeit, naturally, it 
was a reluctant admission: “Sputnik had revealed the psycho¬ 
logical vulnerability of our people,” he wrote. “The Soviet 
satellites were a genuine technological triumph, but this 
was exceeded by their propaganda value.” 3 

1 David Alan Rosenberg, “The Origins of Overkill”, Op. cit., p. 22. 

2 President John F. Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, Hamish Hamilton, 
London, 1960, p. 39. 

3 Dwight D. Eisenhower, The White House Years. Waging Peace 
1956-1961. Doubleday, New York, 1965, p. 226. 










But this was not a matter of propaganda: the actual Soviet 
technological breakthroughs destroyed the American myth of 
U.S. “nuclear omnipotence” which John Foster Dulles so 
loved to flaunt. Dr. Herbert York, the physicist at that 
time appointed Director of Defense Research and Engineer¬ 
ing, a post newly reinstated under the impact of the “Sput¬ 
nik factor,” writes in his memoirs about the “frantic reac¬ 
tion Sputnik produced in the military services” and about 
the “public confusion and consternation over Sputnik.” 1 

A few weeks after the Soviet Union launched the first 
man-made satellite, the so-called Gaither Report was sub¬ 
mitted to President Eisenhower. This was a top secret re¬ 
search paper drawn up by a highly authoritative committee 
of prominent scientists, political and business figures to 
assess the balance of the two countries’ strategic forces in 
conditions when, for the first time, it became obvious to 
the U.S. government that its country’s territory would be 
vulnerable to retaliation in case the United States launched 
an aggression against the U.S.S.R. 

As an emergency measure to bolster the U.S. positions of 
strength in the struggle against the socialist world, the 
report suggested transfer of U.S. nuclear weapons to Amer¬ 
ica’s NATO allies (this was the starting point for the pro¬ 
jects of the so-called “multilateral nuclear force” for 
NATO; these plans subsequently collapsed due to the oppo¬ 
sition on the part of some European allies of the United 
States and to the reappraisal of the U.S. strategic inter¬ 
ests carried out by the Johnson administration). 

Continuing from where NSC 68 left off, the authors of the 
report maintained that a new spurt in heightening the invul¬ 
nerability of the U.S. nuclear systems (specifically, by 
placing a large part of the SAC force on red alert) would 
give the United States tangible military, political and psy¬ 
chological advantages before they were offset by the Soviet 
deployment of ICBMs. The authors held that this period 
(1959 to early 1960) “could be the best time to negotiate 
from strength, since the U.S. military position vis-a-vis 
Russia might never be as strong again.” 2 This was the time 

1 Herbert F. York, Race to Oblivion..., pp. 116, 126. 

2 Deterrence and Survival in the Nuclear Age (The "Gaither Report” of 
1957). Printed for the Use of the Joint Committee on Defense Production: 
Congress of the United States, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1976, p. 26. The 
Gaither Report was declassified, with some deletions, in 1975. 
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when U.S. leaders took their first tentative steps toward 
detente with the Soviet Union. However, although they 
agreed to negotiate with the U.S.S.R., U.S. leaders then—and 
now—hoped to secure at the negotiating table what they had 
failed to secure by “brinkmanship.” This approach fore¬ 
shadowed the insignificance of the specific results of the 
Soviet-American summit meetings in the 1950s. These con¬ 
tacts merely produced temporary thaws in the international 
climate (the “spirit of Geneva,” the “spirit of Camp David”) 
but not any substantive turn to peaceful coexistence. Never¬ 
theless, an increasing number of people in the American es¬ 
tablishment, taking a realistic view of the new situation, 
maintained that U.S. security interests involved arms limi¬ 
tation talks with the U.S.S.R. One of the very last docu¬ 
ments of the Eisenhower administration, National Security 
Council Directive 5906/1 of 5 August 1959 (approved by the 
NSC on 1 November 1960, just a week before John Kenne¬ 
dy’s victory at the presidential election), pointed out: 
“The initiation by the United States of preventive war to 
reduce Soviet or Chinese Communist military power is not 
an acceptable course either to the United States or its 
major allies. Therefore, U.S. policy must be designed: 
(a) to reduce the threat of Soviet or Chinese Communist mil¬ 
itary power by other means (such as a safeguarded arms 
control agreement with the U.S.S.R.); and (b) in a time of 
relative nuclear parity and increased Sino-Soviet political 
and economic aggressiveness, to place greater emphasis on 
non-military measures.” 1 

4. THE STRATEGY OF “FLEXIBLE RESPONSE” (1961-1969) 

The Kennedy administration, which took office in January 
1961, decided to tackle the task of better adapting U.S. 
strategic theory to the international realities. It replaced 
the now bankrupt strategy of “massive retaliation” with the 
strategy of “flexible response.” The latter was a synthesis 
of all major strategic concepts that had been current in the 
United States since World War II; but this synthesis pro- 


1 National Security Council. NSC 5906/1. August 5, 1959. Basic National 
Security Policy. The Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Box H68. Declassified 
March 15, 1983, p. 3 of the typed text. The author managed to get hold 
of the paper, declassified (with omissions), relatively recently, when the 
book was already prepared for print. 
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ceeded from a more realistic assessment of the alignment 
of forces between socialism and capitalism, between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

The awareness that an unlimited nuclear war would be sui¬ 
cidal for the United States (this realization was a direct 
result of the new international balance of forces and of the 
end to the traditional invulnerability of U.S. territory) 
led American theorists—and after them, American leaders— 
to impose certain limitations on the use of armed force. 

A few weeks after he moved into the White House, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy sent a special message on the defense budget 
to Congress saying: “Our arms must be adequate to meet 
our commitments and insure our security, without being 
bound by arbitrary budget ceilings. This nation can afford 
to be strong... Our defense posture must be both flexible 
and determined... We must be able to make deliberate 
choices in weapons and strategy, shift the tempo of our pro¬ 
duction and alter the direction of our forces to meet rap¬ 
idly changing conditions or objectives at very short notice 
and under any circumstances. Our weapons systems must be 
usable in a manner permitting deliberation and discrimina¬ 
tion as to timing, scope and targets in response to civilian 
authority.” 1 This approach to the question makes clear the 
other name of the strategy of “flexible response.” It was 
also often referred to as the “strategy of graduated use of 
force.” 

The reason why the U.S. government adopted this strategy 
was not because of some excessive desire to display peace¬ 
fulness or eagerness to make unilateral concessions. The 
“graduated use of force” concept was advanced above all in 
the expectation that if the United States undertook to “ca¬ 
librate” its use of force—at any rate not to use it reck¬ 
lessly on the international scene—its potential adversaries 
(first and foremost, the Soviet Union) would also have to 
respond flexibly; this would make it possible to prevent any 
accidental conflict from escalating to a scale on which 
strategic nuclear weapons would be put into action. 

Washington decided that the use of strategic nuclear weap¬ 
ons, that is, a big war was undesirable simply because now 
strategic bombing would be an exchange and not unilateral 


1 President John F. Kennedy, To Turn the Tide, Hamish Hamilton, Lon¬ 
don. 1962. pp. 56-60. 





action, the way U.S. strategists had pictured it in the mid- 
1950s. Besides, in case of war, this exchange threatened to 
destroy the American social system. The possibility of this 
turn of events was acknowledged publicly by none other than 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara in his University of 
Michigan address at Ann Arbor on June 16, 1962. Later, he 
made a point of repeating that “I do not believe we should 
embark upon a course of action that is almost certain to 
destroy our Nation when that course of action can be 
avoided without substantial penalty to us.” 1 

To implement the “flexible response” doctrine, the con¬ 
cept of a “non-nuclear pause” was formulated, maintaining 
that should an armed conflict flare up for this or that 
reason in Central Europe, NATO should not immediately re¬ 
sort to nuclear weapons. The White House held that, given 
sizable nuclear arsenals on both sides, the first thing to 
do was to assess the situation and decide whether the con¬ 
flict justified escalation into the nuclear stage. Another 
reason was the fear that a U.S. ally might, for its own 
self-serving reasons, deliberately involve tbe United States 
into a nuclear conflict with the Soviet Union by using its 
own armed forces as a “trip wire” to precipitate nuclear 
action by U.S. troops. This means that, at that time, the 
strategy of “flexible response” displayed a certain degree 
of realism and caution. Kennedy and McNamara interpreted 
it quite differently from the way General Alexander Haig, 
President Reagan’s first Secretary of State, construed it 
later; he argued that “flexible response” stipulated what 
amounted to an automatic escalation to nuclear warfare on 
the part of NATO. 

From the latter half of the 1960s, American leaders began 
to place increasing emphasis on the “discouraging” function 
of the U.S. strategic forces which, it was claimed, were to 
give an “unacceptable answer” only in case the potential 
adversary attacked the United States with nuclear missiles. 
That was the official position of the U.S. government. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that the Democratic admin¬ 
istrations of the United States realized the futility of a 
big war, it was in the 1960s that the United States launched 


1 Department of Defense Appropriations for 1964, Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, U.S. GPO, Wash¬ 
ington, 1963, Part 1, p. 331. 
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an intensive arms race, especially in the field of strategic 
armaments. 

Today, counting on the short memories of the public at 
large and on the compliant silence of the big press, U.S. 
leaders try to “prove” that from the 1960s the arms race has 
been conducted by the Soviet Union while the United States, 
the poor thing, was merely an incredulous onlooker. 1 In ac¬ 
tual fact, the driving force behind the arms race was the 
United States, and this is borne out by the following fig¬ 
ures reflecting the U.S. military buildup of the 1960s: 2 



1961 

1968 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) 

28 

1,054 

Submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) 

80 

656 

Strategic bombers 

557* 

648 

Total of nuclear weapons** 

23,000 

31,000 

Army and Marine Corps divisions 

14 

24 

Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps air wings 

40 

46 

Navy vessels 

819 

932 

Torpedo-armed nuclear-powered submarines 

13 

33 

Regular armed-forces strength (min) 

2.5 

3.5 


* Plus 1,292 B-47 medium-range bombers, many stationed at foreign bases. 

** Including tactical nuclear weapons. 

This colossal U.S. nuclear buildup (to which the U.S.S.R. 
was finally forced to respond) was designed not simply to 
ensure a “guaranteed second-strike capability” for the 
United States, the way Robert McNamara would have U.S. 
and world public opinion believe. In actual fact, the United 


1 For example, in April 1984 President Reagan said in Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity: “When we took office in 1981, the Soviet Union had been engaged 
for 20 years in the most massive military buildup in history. Clearly, this 
goal was not to catch us but to surpass us.” ( Weekly Compilation of Pres¬ 
idential Documents, April 9, 1984, p. 491.) 

2 Melvin Laird, Statement before the House Armed Services Committee 
on the Defense Budget, February 15, 1972, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1972; 
Ch. Schultze, E. Fried et al. Setting National Priorities, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, 1972; International Security, Spring 1983, p. 66; 
Thomas B. Cochran, William M. Arkin, Milton M. Hoenig, Nuclear Weapons 
Databook, Vol. 1, U.S. Nuclear Forces and Capabilities, Ballinger Publishing 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1984, p. 15. 
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States was trying to create the capability for a first, dis¬ 
arming strike against the Soviet Union. This was clear not 
only from the scope of the buildup of U.S. offensive nuclear 
armaments (which exceeded all possible limits of “sufficien¬ 
cy” for defense) but also from steps such as the 1962 deci 
sion to institute a comprehensive civil defense program (in¬ 
cluding large-scale construction of individual fallout shel¬ 
ters) and the 1967 decision to set up a nationwide missile 
defense network (both were aimed at substantially limiting 
the damage to the United States from the retaliatory strike 
by the Soviet strategic forces which were expected to be 
weakened considerably by the U.S. nuclear attack). 

The Second Single Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP-62) 
which listed strategic targets in the U.S.S.R. and other so¬ 
cialist countries and work on which had begun under the 
Eisenhower administration essentially provided not so much 
for a retaliatory strike against Soviet cities as for a 
counterforce preemptive strike against Soviet military in¬ 
stallations. For example, Attack Options I and II were aimed 
at “the destruction or neutralization of /Soviet/ strategic 
nuclear delivery forces” and “/conventional/ military forces 
and military resources in being” respectively; the success¬ 
ful execution of Attack Option II was to reduce the “Soviet- 
Satellite residual ground forces” to only seven Soviet divi¬ 
sions. 1 After the Kennedy administration amended SIOP-62, 
SIOP-63 was developed “that mandated separation of the 
optimum mix target system into its major components. The 
three targeting categories selected were updated versions of 
the BRAVO, ROMEO and DELTA priorities established in 
1950: Soviet strategic nuclear capability; other military 
capability (including air defense and non-nuclear command 
installations); and the urban-industrial base. Arrangements 
were made to withhold attai k against one or more of these 
categories, depending on the circumstances... These target¬ 
ing options were complemented with a series of preemptive 
and retaliatory options, designed to permit flexibility in 
response to a variety of political and military conditions 
and opportunities.” 2 

Despite McNamara’s alleged efforts to introduce an ele- 


1 Quoted in: Desmond Ball, “Counterforce Targeting: How New? How 
Viable?’’, in: Arms Control Today, Vol. 11, No. 2, February 1981, p. 7. 

2 David Alan Rosenberg, “The Origins of Overkill”, Op. cit., p. 68. 
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ment of restraint into the military plans, writes David Alan 
Rosenberg who has researched this issue in depth, “the con¬ 
tinued commitment to damage limiting laid the groundwork 
for continued upward pressure on force requirements ... 
especially since the Air Force remained convinced that the 
nation should strive for a first-strike capability in order 
to limit damage to the United States.” 1 

U.S. “mathematical” strategists from various think tanks 
like the RAND Corporation (McNamara recruited many of 
them to work for the Pentagon) expected the planned rapid 
buildup of U.S. strategic warheads provided with delivery 
means (including MIRVed missiles) to give, within the frame¬ 
work of the overall U.S.-Soviet strategic parity that was 
beginning to emerge, a counterforce military advantage to 
the United States. America’s theorists and leaders believed 
that this advantage would enable the United States to “de¬ 
ter” the Soviet Union more effectively than the U.S.S.R. 
could deter the United States and to act undeterred “on the 
periphery”—that is, to use conventional forces against na¬ 
tional liberation and other revolutionary movements. Bv 
resorting to armed force, the United States hoped to prevent 
the collapse of the unofficial American “empire” which it 
had built in the nonsocialist part of the world by replacing 
the old colonial powers through the use of economic infil¬ 
tration and other neocolonialist instruments of force. 

5. THE “LITTLE WAR” IN THE STRATEGY OF “FLEXIBLE 
RESPONSE.” THE TACTICS OF COUNTERINSURGENCY 

While the new approach to the “big” war adopted by the 
United States in the early 1960s was meant to make this type 
of war more rational in military terms and more controllable 
(though still reserving the option of “massive retaliation” 
for emergencies), the reverse was true with regard to the 
“little” war. The trend was to politicize war, to turn it 
into a blend of paramilitary, psychological, economic, ad¬ 
ministrative and other operations. This latter approach was 
rooted above all in the desire to reduce the probability of 
a small conflict in an outlying area escalating into a big, 
nuclear conflict which could threaten the United States it¬ 
self. 


1 Ibid., p. 69. 
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As the 1969 Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
stated, “U.S. imperialism has to take into account the re¬ 
lationship of forces in the world, the nuclear potential of 
the Soviet Union and the possible consequences of a missile- 
nuclear war, and it is becoming more and more difficult and 
dangerous for it to gamble on another world war. Therefore 
the ruling circles of the United States, without abandoning 
preparations for such a war, lay emphasis on local wars.” 1 

That was the reason why in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
the United States drew up the concept of a special counter¬ 
insurgency warfare as the best form of combating revolu¬ 
tionary and national liberation movements in the new condi¬ 
tions. Changes in the global alignment of forces and the 
advances of the policy of nonalignment led Washington to 
make the conclusion that it was necessary to fight these 
movements through low-profile preventive operations waged 
locally. 

Besides the desire to localize war and thus prevent its 
undesirable escalation, there were several other motives be¬ 
hind the adoption by U.S. leaders of special warfare prac¬ 
tices. 

Despite the fact that the new American leadership recog¬ 
nized the importance of socioeconomic factors in the gene¬ 
ration of popular unrest, the theorists who where grouped 
around President Kennedy — the upper crust of the academic 
elite from the Eastern Seaboard — had an ingrained attitude 
of skepticism and scorn for the role of the masses in the 
historical process. Accepting Nietzsche’s interpretation of 
the philosophy of history, they regarded the masses as a 
blind mob guided by heroes. Therefore, they viewed world 
developments from the standpoint of conspirators, as an 
interplay of successful coups and countercoups, as skillful 
manipulation of the masses by inspired charismatic leaders. 
That, incidentally, was the philosophy adopted by the Ken¬ 
nedy administration itself. The White House accepted in 
earnest the flattery of the press which called it a “new 
Camelot” from where the elite Knights of the Round Table 
were “making history.” 

It was therefore natural for this elite to see all popular 
revolutionary movements, especially those led by Commu- 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow, 
1969, Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1969, p. 13. 
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nists, as plots of Moscow or at any rate as conspiracies in 
which Moscow agents were bound to have a hand. And so, 
these theorists reasoned, what could be better or more fit¬ 
ting than to offset “conspiracy” with counterconspiracy, in¬ 
surgency with counterinsurgency, and “export of revolution” 
with export of counterrevolution, organized with the help of 
appropriately equipped “leaders” who had a good grasp of 
saboteur and instigative techniques and of local conditions? 

This was what gave birth to the specific program for de¬ 
veloping special counterinsurgency forces which, in part, 
had already been in existence in the U.S. armed forces since 
1952: they were special “insurgent” units comprising mostly 
so-called displaced persons and set up for carrying out sa¬ 
botage and terrorism behind the socialist countries’ lines 
in time of war. 

Washington held that such “quiet counterrevolution” — 
low-key paramilitary operations—made it possible to dodge 
the legal issues of intervention, to conduct these opera¬ 
tions without congressional authorization and without at¬ 
tracting the attention of American public opinion to such 
type of U.S. intervention abroad, and thus to prevent the 
emergence of an undesirable antiwar opposition at home. 

American leaders maintained that this type of confronta¬ 
tion at the lower levels of violence in overseas theaters of 
operations would automatically increase the winning chances 
of the side which was technically better equipped for such 
operations, which possessed special small-scale materiel for 
this kind of warfare. The United States hoped to draw on its 
powerful industrial capability in order to lead in the de¬ 
velopment and mass manufacture of such special weapons 
and equipment. 1 

There was a time when President Eisenhower, while hold¬ 
ing forth on “Communist trickery,” put forward the “falling 
dominoes” theory. He maintained that the fall of a single 

1 Henry Kissinger wrote in this connection that “the power of modern 
weapons reduces the importance of our industrial potential in an all-out 
war because each side can destroy the industrial plant of its opponent with 
its forces-in-being at the very outset. With modern weapons, industrial 
potential can be significant only in a war in which it is not itself the 
target. 

“As a result, limited war has become the form of conflict which enables 
us to derive the greatest strategic advantage from our industrial potential.” 
(Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1957, p. 155.) 
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Third World regime which would take the country in ques¬ 
tion out of the Western system would inevitably start a 
chain reaction: in falling, one regime would tip over the 
next, then another would follow, and another—until they all 
fell. 

In terms of the historical collapse of the colonial system 
after World War II, President Eisenhower was absolutely 
right: the disintegration of colonial empires and the at¬ 
tainment of independence by former colonies indeed resem¬ 
bled a chain reaction. The fallacy of the notion he advanced 
was not the vivid description of a natural historical pro¬ 
cess but the fact that the process itself, set in motion by 
national liberation, was treated as unnatural, imposed from 
without by “Communist conspiracy.” Viewed in this light, 
Eisenhower’s theory was merely a rehash of the old “export 
of revolution” anticommunist concept. 

Seizing upon the “domino theory” and guided by their 
really conspiratorial approach to the philosophy of history, 
John F. Kennedy and his advisers decided to reverse the 
domino effect. As the title of the first collection of Ken¬ 
nedy’s presidential speeches announced, they decided “to 
turn the tide”: to forcibly eliminate the national libera¬ 
tion movement first in one country, then in others and, by 
starting this type of chain reaction (both literally and 
figuratively), to “roll back the tide, not only in South 
Vietnam but in Southeast Asia generally and indeed in the 
world as a whole.” 1 As Walter Lippmann aptly remarked 
later, the general purpose of Kennedy’s policy was to save 
the world “from revolutionary wars.” 2 Tbe tactics of coun¬ 
terinsurgency were regarded as the best tool in attaining 
this objective. 

Counterinsurgency, Paul Kecskemeti of the RAND Corpo¬ 
ration notes, “suggested itself as the American war-fighting 
strategy par excellence, for it filled a major gap left 
open by the strategy of nuclear retaliation.” 3 


1 Echoing President Kennedy, this description of the goals the United 
States pursued by intervening in Vietnam was supplied, after his death, by 
his political rival and fellow champion of class interests Richard Nixon. 
(See: Readers' Digest, August 1964, p. 38.) 

2 The New York Times Magazine, September 14, 1969, p. 135. 

3 Paul Kecskemeti, “Insurgency as a Strategic Problem", in: American 
Defense Policy, 2nd edition. Ed. by N. E. Smith III and C. J. Johns, Jr. 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 1968, p. 280. 
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And so, when vulnerability of American territory made 
“big” war undesirable to the United States, counterinsur¬ 
gency became a feasible method of warfare since it was sup¬ 
posed to guarantee to keep a small-scale peripheral con¬ 
flict from escalating into a major one and ruled out large- 
scale use of American military force in local conflicts 
overseas. 

The tactics of counterinsurgency fitted well into the U.S. 
strategy of “flexible response” by becoming the option for 
the use of armed force in special brushfire wars. Counterin¬ 
surgency was first put to the test in Latin America—due to 
several reasons; foremost among them was the desire of the 
U.S. leadership to prevent countries of the region from emu¬ 
lating the Cuban example. Essentially, this was preventive 
counterrevolution. 

The broad strategy the United States pursued in Latin 
America in the 1960s was to bolster the social base of capi¬ 
talism by socioeconomic moves with the help of the Alliance 
for Progress and simultaneously to suppress by force of arms 
any open opposition to capitalist development. 

In May 1961, after the April rout of the CIA-organized 
invasion of Cuba, President Kennedy announced in his mes¬ 
sage to Congress the establishment of special forces to be 
used in sublimited or unconventional wars. These forces 
were later nicknamed the Green Berets. A center for special 
forms of warfare, subsequently named after John F. Ken¬ 
nedy, was set up in the military reservation at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. In Latin American countries, the United 
States opened several centers to train local troops in 
counterinsurgency tactics. 

The operation, under U.S. command, of local troops 
against guerrilla movements in Guatemala, Colombia, Vene¬ 
zuela and Bolivia convinced U.S. leaders that counterinsur¬ 
gency should be used more widely to combat national libera¬ 
tion movements in other regions too. Counterinsurgency was 
the tactic Washington adopted in South Vietnam in 1963. 
However, in Indochina it ended in a resounding fiasco—first 
and foremost because a national liberation movement is not 
a handful of conspirators, and combating it with counter¬ 
plots—the essence of counterinsurgency—is untenable. 

Summing up the lessons of Vietnam in 1968, the promi¬ 
nent U.S. diplomat Charles W. Yost arrived at this realistic 
conclusion: 
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“One lesson of the last fifteen years, most conspicuous in 
the Viet Nam war, is that the capacity of even the strongest 
power to intervene effectively in other states has been 
eroded by time, space and history... 

“The most decisive lesson of Viet Nam would seem to be 
that, no matter how much force it may expend, the United 
States cannot ensure the security of a country whose govern¬ 
ment is unable to mobilize and maintain sufficient popular 
support to control domestic insurgency... If indigenous dis¬ 
sidents, whether or not communists, whether or not support¬ 
ed from outside, are able to mobilize and maintain more ef¬ 
fective popular support than the government, they will 
eventually prevail. The United States cannot prevent them 
even if it so desires and even if it is willing for a time 
to pour out lives and resources to that end. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, unpalatable as it may be, the United States will 
have to reconcile itself to the ‘loss’ of the country in 
question, either to the communists or to other effective in¬ 
surgents.” 1 

Other major flaws were also in evidence both in the con¬ 
cept itself and in its implementation by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment. 

As originally developed by U.S. theorists, the concept of 
counterinsurgency laid great emphasis on the morale of the 
population, the popularity of the government, the living 
standard, the organizational infrastructure of the civilian 
administration, the degree of attractiveness of the insur¬ 
gents’ program and similar factors. However, as the Penta¬ 
gon actually applied counterinsurgency in South Vietnam, 
Defense Secretary McNamara reduced it to the “body count” 
and other quantifiable objectives. 

He approached the tactics of paramilitary or over-politi¬ 
cized armed struggle in the same way he tackled the prob¬ 
lems of a strategic nuclear exchange—strictly by a quanti¬ 
tative analysis, on the basis of a computer-assisted scan¬ 
ning of options. He adopted the size of the damage inflicted 
on the enemy as the principle criterion in evaluating the 
effectiveness of counterinsurgency too. And since the United 
States’ strategic theory maintained that the damage in¬ 
flicted on the enemy must be close to unacceptable in order 


1 Charles W. Yost, “World Order and American Responsibility”, in: 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 47, No. 1, October 1968, pp. 1, 9-10. 
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to contain, let alone coerce him, so, when armed suppression 
of the patriotic forces proved ineffective, Washington began 
to increasingly upgrade the “coefficient of unaccept¬ 
ability.” 1 Not surprisingly, the United States moved rapidly 
up the ladder of escalation in Vietnam, thus defeating the 
very purpose of counterinsurgency, that is, limited use of 
armed force. 

In 1965 the United States switched to a usual local war 
in Vietnam and soon reached the limit in the use of conven¬ 
tional armaments—B-52s indiscriminately carpet bombing 
large areas and cruisers blindly shelling the coast. But 
even this massive use of conventional weapons failed to make 
effective the idea of prevailing over the enemy by inflict¬ 
ing unacceptable damage (primarily on the civilian popula¬ 
tion). The reason is that this concept ignored a variety of 
factors concerning morale and political realities (factors 
which, theoretically, should have been taken into account 
under the concept of counterinsurgency but which, never¬ 
theless, were swept aside when the United States switched to 
local war.) 

In the final analysis, the moral, political and even eco¬ 
nomic “price” of the Vietnam war proved to be much less 
acceptable to the mass of the American people than to those 
against whom the United States was fighting, for any price 
can be meaningful only as long as it is commensurate with 
the end it is paid to achieve. 

Even viewed in purely theoretical terms, the lofty goal of 
liberation and national independence which inspired Viet¬ 
nam’s patriots in their struggle against foreign invaders 
automatically implied a much greater capacity for sacrifice 
among those who were fighting for this goal than among the 
Americans who were waging a war far from home to attain a 
negative objective of “rolling back Communism”—a purpose 
that meant nothing to rhem in personal terms and had noth¬ 
ing to do with the real national interests of the U.S.A. 


1 Many researchers stress that the raising of the stakes in a counter¬ 
insurgency war to the upper limit of unacceptable damage means the 
physical extermination of the population in question: “It can be held as an 
axiom, derived from the experience of many such situations, that a guerrilla 
war supported or at least not actively opposed by the indigenous popula¬ 
tion cannot be won, short of the physical destruction of that population.” 
(Hans J. Morgenthau, A New Foreign Policy for the United States, Praeger, 
New York, 1969, p. 133.) 
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According to the Pentagon papers, “the dilemma of the 
U.S. involvement dating from the Kennedy era” was to use 
“only limited means to achieve excessive ends.” 1 In actual 
fact, although the United States resorted to excessive means 
(strategic bombers, aircraft carriers and the like), the 
main objective the United States desperately strove to 
achieve in Indochina finally was limited—to end the war by 
forcing a return to the status quo ante. 

The United States was unable to win a military victory in 
Indochina at the price Washington was prepared to pay. It 
could not raise this price substantially by escalating the 
war further because the world socialist system was holding 
the United States in check. U.S. leaders realized that fur¬ 
ther escalation may rapidly change an acceptable local war 
into an unacceptable total conflict. 2 The failure of U.S. 
military strategy to effectively resolve with its own means 
the conflict on the terms stated — that is, to win the war— 
prompted the U.S. government to re-resolve the problem by 
applying a “grand strategy” tool. Having altered the origi¬ 
nal goal (attainment of victory), Washington was forced to 
end its direct military intervention. 

The agreement on ending the war and restoring peace in 
Vietnam was signed in Paris, on January 27, 1973, by four 
parties—the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South Viet¬ 
nam, the United States and South Vietnam. By signing the 
agreement which, in Article 1, bound the parties to respect 
the “independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial in¬ 
tegrity of Vietnam,” the United States virtually acknowl¬ 
edged the failure of its 12-year-long armed intervention in 
Indochina. 

The refusal of the Thieu regime to accept a political com¬ 
promise with the National Liberation Front of South Viet¬ 
nam—a compromise which was clearly implied in the Paris 
Accords—as well as the Saigon dictator’s obsession with 
remaining in power at all costs led to the inevitable out- 


1 The Pentagon Papers. The Secret History of the Vietnam War. Complete 
and Unabridged Series as Published by “The New York Times", Bantam 
Books, New York, 1971, p. 79. 

2 President Johnson had good reason to tell his daughter that “your 
daddy may go down in history as the man who started World War III.” 
(Quoted in: Jules Archer, Hawks, Doves, and the Eagle. America's Struggles 
for and against War, Hawthorn Books, New York, 1970, p. 175.) 
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come, that is, the nationwide victory of the patriotic 
forces in the spring of 1975. The Thieu regime fell as soon 
as U.S. props were removed. The U.S. military presence in 
South Vietnam was the only viable infrastructure holding 
the Saigon regime together. It had no sociopolitical base 
of its own. 

Still, despite the U.S. debacle in Vietnam, America’s po¬ 
litical leaders and the Pentagon decided not to give up 
tactics of counterinsurgency. The only difference is that 
now greater store is set by the use of local forces in 
counterinsurgency operations for which the United States 
provides logistical support and overall direction. Such is 
the U.S. approach to the situation in El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras, where Washington is helping pro-U.S. re¬ 
gimes to combat guerrilla movements. This approach is also 
evident in the Pentagon and CIA efforts to arm and train 
Nicaraguan contras for fighting against Nicaragua’s revolu¬ 
tionary government. After invading Grenada in October 
1983 the United States put forward the idea of creating a 
joint military force of the smaller Caribbean countries for 
conducting Grenada-type “peacemaking operations” in the 
region. With this end in view, teams of Green Berets from 
Fort Bragg are training army and police officers from Carib¬ 
bean island nations in counterinsurgency warfare. 

Graduates of the Green Beret course now make up the 
elite of most Latin American armed forces. They hold high- 
level posts in the army, and the security forces are also 
staffed mostly by these people. For this reason Washington 
hopes to retain control over political developments in Latin 
America. Meanwhile, the United States increasingly applies 
the counterinsurgency experience it has gained in Vietnam 
and Latin America (including techniques of warfare and spe¬ 
cial equipment) to support the sabotage and terrorist acti¬ 
vities of counterrevolutionaries in Afghanistan, Kampuchea, 
Angola and several other Asian and African countries. 

As U.S. Secretary of Defense Weinberger has stated, within 
10 years, since 1975, the United States has dispatched 500 
mobile training teams from its Special Operation Forces 
(SOF) to train counterinsurgency units in 60 countries 
worldwide. 

Voices are heard in the United States demanding the 
revival of special forces staffed by emigres from the so¬ 
cialist countries, to be used for sabotage and terrorism in 
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their respective countries in wartime. For example, this was 
the proposal made by Sam Nunn, an influential Democratic 
senator, in the spring of 1983: “In the 1950s,” he said, 
“we trained and fielded special stay-behind forces dedicated 
to disrupting Soviet military activity in occupied territory 
and to promoting indigenous popular resistance. The con¬ 
cept should be revived.” 1 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 129, No. 37, March 22, 1983, p. S3643. 








THE MAIN PRECEPTS OF U.S. STRATEGIC THEORY 
AND THEIR EVOLUTION 


The late 1950s and the 1960s were a time of rapid devel¬ 
opment for American strategic thought. After the United 
States accumulated a comparatively large stockpile of stra¬ 
tegic and tactical nuclear weapons and deployed its strate¬ 
gic “triad” (ICBMs, nuclear-powered ballistic missile sub¬ 
marines /SSBNs/, and long-range bombers), American stra¬ 
tegists began to refine strategic theory, adapting it to the 
realities of confrontation between the two nuclear “super¬ 
powers.” The principal motive behind this exercise was the 
obsession with finding a way to preserve war, including 
nuclear war, as a tool of U.S. policy while avoiding the 
suicidal effects of such a war in case it were launched. 
Since then, all U.S. nuclear doctrines and strategies have 
essentially been attempts to solve this problem with due 
regard for the constantly changing international military 
and political situation, the shifts in the global alignment 
of forces, new advances in both offensive and defensive 
military technologies and new intelligence and communica¬ 
tion opportunities. 

American strategic thought would have made no progress 
had it not been bolstered by the work of civilian strate¬ 
gists from the so-called think tanks, a new type of research 
establishments that mushroomed in the United States after 
the Korean War. The purpose of these think tanks (like the 
RAND Corporation, founded in 1946) was to develop strate¬ 
gic theory, correlating strategic ideas with the new oppor¬ 
tunities opened by new technologies, to consider the pros¬ 
pects of weapons development and to forecast the state of 
the global military balance. 

Particularly well-known among the civilian theorists 
who did most of the work involved in adapting U.S. strategic 
theory to the new international realities were Bernard Bro- 
die, Herman Kahn, Albert Wohlstetter, Thomas Shelling, 
Klaus Knorr, Henry Kissinger, Glenn Snyder, William Kauf- 
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mann, William Kintner and Stephen Possony. They played a 
prominent role in advancing strategic theory. To this list 
should be added the three civilians who held the post of 
Defense Secretary in the postwar years—Robert McNamara, 
James Schlesinger and Harold Brown. 

Over the past quarter of this century, all theoretical 
discussions of strategy in the United States have revolved 
around several concepts central to the U.S. nuclear war 
strategy. These are the concepts of “deterring” the poten¬ 
tial enemy, of “sufficiency” of strategic forces to inflict 
“unacceptable damage” on the enemy, of limiting the dam¬ 
age to the United States, as well as the theory of escalat¬ 
ing hostilities. An objective evaluation of the U.S. stra¬ 
tegies that replaced “massive retaliation” in the 1960s and 
1970s calls for a more detailed analysis of these concepts 
and of their interpretation by American strategic theorists, 
politicians and military figures. 


1. THE CONCEPT OF NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

In one of the first—if not the first—U.S.-published books 
dealing with the importance of nuclear weapons for a future 
U.S. strategy Bernard Brodie, at that time a junior employee 
of the RAND Corporation, wrote that “the first and most vi¬ 
tal step in any American security program for the age of 
atomic bombs is to take measures to guarantee to ourselves 
in case of attack the possibility of retaliation in kind. 
The writer in making this statement is not for the moment 
concerned about who will win the next war in which atomic 
bombs have been used. Thus far the chief purpose of our 
military establishment has been to win wars. From now on its 
chief purpose must be to avert them. It can have almost no 
other useful purpose.” 1 

However, America’s politicians, let alone the military 
establishment, turned a deaf ear to this far-sighted piece 
of advice offered by perhaps the best American expert on 
strategic theory in the nuclear age. Instead—and I have 
dealt with this in previous chapters—both the White House 
and the Pentagon regarded nuclear—“absolute”—weapons as 
an excellent means of securing global hegemony for the 


1 The Absolute Weapon. Ed. by Bernard Brodie, Harcourt Brace, New 
York, 1946, p. 76. 
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United States. Having demonstrated the huge destructive 
power of atomic weapons by the destruction of two Japanese 
cities, which military considerations did not really war¬ 
rant, U.S. politicians and brass hats started brandishing 
their atomic big stick to intimidate both their potential 
adversaries and their own friends. The aim was to have a 
free hand in establishing a world order American style. 

As long as the United States had the atomic monopoly 
and, later, considerable superiority in both nuclear war¬ 
heads and their delivery means, no one in the White House 
even considered approaching issues of war in a restrained 
and responsible manner, let alone ruling out war as an ac¬ 
ceptable option. On the contrary, we have seen that threats 
of war from positions of America’s atomic monopoly were the 
principal tool of the pressure exerted by the United States 
on the international scene to ensure adoption of strictly 
pro-American settlements of outstanding problems. 

The only concession made by U.S. politicians was to cam¬ 
ouflage their offensive, aggressive strategy with a pseudo¬ 
defensive brand name. And so the term “deterrence” or 
“nuclear deterrence” entered the U.S. strategic lingo (it 
has since taken firm root). It was devised to whitewash 
Washington’s nuclear blackmail — pressure from positions of 
strength on the socialist countries—by passing off the U.S. 
posture as defensive and picturing those who wanted to curb 
America’s craving to rule the world as “violators of inter¬ 
national law and order” and as aggressors. To this day, the 
postulate that the American approach to national security is 
based exclusively on deterrence remains the fundamental 
axiom underlying the public-relations version of the Ameri¬ 
can nuclear doctrine. 

Let us see if this is really true. 

An analysis of the United States’ strategy and interna¬ 
tional moves viewed against the backdrop of specific arms 
buildup programs shows that throughout the past 40 years 
the label of “deterrence” has been stuck on at least four 
basic U.S. strategy versions which differed considerably 
from one another. 

During the period of the U.S. nuclear monopoly deter¬ 
rence meant, as we have already seen, preparations for a 
preventive nuclear war and the broadest possible use of nu¬ 
clear blackmail against the Soviet Union (at that time still 
a non-nuclear power) and the nascent socialist community. 
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This pressure was aimed not only at “rolling back” socialism 
to within its prewar borders but also at transforming the 
Soviet system, at “mellowing” Soviet power, as prominent 
U.S. politicians and strategic theorists openly admitted. 

In other words, in that period deterrence meant the threat 
of a nuclear attack against the U.S.S.R. at any time it 
“refused to behave itself”; it meant nuclear “sanctions,” 
whether those provided for in the Baruch Plan or those to be 
imposed on the Soviet Union for an attempt to prevent the 
United States from restoring capitalism in Eastern Europe. 

After the U.S.S.R. developed its own nuclear bomb the 
United States continued to threaten it with atomic war in a 
bid to stave off social change throughout the world and 
check the anticolonial revolution. This policy reached its 
peak after the Eisenhower administration officially adopted 
the strategy of “massive retaliation.” Under John Foster 
Dulles’s theory, “massive retaliation” (here, too, it was 
not “attack” but “retaliation,” a defensive label) was to be 
applied against the Soviet Union not only for attacking the 
United States or its allies. As seen by Dulles and his col¬ 
leagues, the United States could use a guerrilla victory in 
the Malayan jungle or some left-wing military coup in Latin 
America as a pretext for launching a nuclear strike against 
the Soviet Union. After all, just like the current Republi¬ 
can leaders, the then Republican rulers of America blamed 
all revolutionary change anywhere on Moscow. And, since 
Washington was convinced that Moscow manipulated all such 
change, any shift in the global status quo that did not suit 
the United States called for an immediate strike against the 
Soviet Union because, in the words of General Albert Wede- 
meyer, one of the first to formulate the strategy of “mas¬ 
sive retaliation,” “the crux of this thing is in the Krem¬ 
lin.” 1 By balancing in this way on the brink of war John 
Foster Dulles hoped to save the empire the United States was 
carving out of the debris of European colonial rule, filling 
the so-called power vacuum allegedly left by the withdrawal 
of Europeans from Asia and Africa. 2 


1 Military Situation in the Far East. Hearings. Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 82nd Congress, 1st 
Session, Part 3, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1951, p. 2308. 

2 One might note here that the theory of the “power vacuum” left, in 
Washington’s view, by the withdrawal of European rulers from their now 
independent colonies was rooted in an attitude of profound contempt to 
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Thus in its second version too, American deterrence was 
not a defensive concept of preventing a Soviet attack on the 
United States by the threat of retaliation but outright 
blackmail designed to contain social change in the world by 
threatening to deliver preventive atomic strikes against 
Moscow, the “center of the world revolutionary movement.” 
In other words, U.S. nuclear forces were used—even if only 
in political and psychological terms—not to guard against 
any military threat to the United States (aside from the 
fact that the Soviet Union had no intention of attacking the 
United States or its allies, this threat was nonexistent 
simply because at that time America enjoyed a considerable 
superiority in nuclear armaments) but to stem the tide of 
worldwide social change. The defensive label in fact dis¬ 
guised a U.S. strategy of intimidating the U.S.S.R. from 
“positions of strength.” 

That is precisely why the U.S. strategy of nuclear deter¬ 
rence as officially interpreted in Washington at these two 
initial stages of its evolution can be described as a “cow¬ 
boy strategy,” if one borrows the expression from Roman 
Kolkowicz, a U.S. expert in strategic theory. This strategy 
reflected “distinctly American preferences, styles and 
values,” that is, “the massive use of strategic rather than 
conventional or tactical forces; the substitution of tech¬ 
nology for manpower because of the high value of human 
life; the unhobbled use of military force in war; punitive 
warfare against a despised enemy, coupled with an insistence 
on ‘unconditional surrender’; primacy of military conside¬ 
rations once warfare begins; a clear resolution and conclu¬ 
sion of all wars; and the avoidance of entangling ground 
warfare in ‘remote areas’ of the world.” 1 

That these threats of war by the United States did not 
degenerate into actual nuclear aggression is explained not 


the new nations of Asia and Africa which American theorists viewed as a 
sort of no-man’s-land. The American position was that in return for “nu¬ 
clear protection" against the “Soviet threat” the European colonial powers 
who were members of NATO must, upon withdrawing from their colonies, 
“open the door” to their former possessions for the United States. 

1 Roman Kolkowicz, “The Soviet Union — Elusive Adversary”, in: Soviet 
Union/Union Sovietique, Vol. 10. pts. 2-3, 1983, p. 163. “It is ironic,” 
Kolkowicz adds, “that American preferences were largely unfulfilled and 
that U.S. troops in effect became bogged down in Asian lands (Korea and 
Vietnam) where strategic preponderance meant little in the conduct and 
outcome of either war.” ( Ibid ., footnote.) 
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bv any goodwill shown by U.S. politicians and military stra¬ 
tegists but by the more or less realistic evaluation they 
made of the military balance. Each time these estimates were 
made, American politicians concluded that the United States 
had “almost but not quite” reached a level at which an at¬ 
tack could be launched with impunity, that it had to exert 
just a little more effort, and then an effective nuclear 
strike against the U.S.S.R. would be feasible. But 100-per- 
cent conviction that the Soviet Union could be safely at¬ 
tacked eluded U.S. leaders; instead, they realized that the 
nuclear balance was gradually becoming less favorable to the 
United States. Accordingly, they began to behave a bit more 
cautiously on the international scene. Besides, as I have 
already noted, the politicians who replaced Eisenhower and 
Dulles viewed the world in somewhat broader terms and 
understood that American nuclear threats addressed to Mos¬ 
cow could not check worldwide social change because this 
change was not Moscow-inspired but represented popular 
uprisings against unbearable living conditions. This reali¬ 
zation forced them to critically revise the possibility of 
using U.S. nuclear weapons to block changes in the Third 
World. 1 

As the Soviet Union developed a nuclear missile capability 
comparable to that of the United States and as the erstwhile 
invulnerability of the latter as an overseas nation evapo¬ 
rated, the American concept of deterrence took its third 
postwar shape, that of dissuading a potential enemy from 
trying to attack the United States—dissuading by the threat 
of retaliation that would inflict unacceptable damage on the 
enemv. And, even though the Soviet Union had never in¬ 
tended to attack the United States, the new emphasis meant 
an important step toward the realism which eventually 
prompted U.S. leaders to accept a detente with the Soviet 
Union and express their readiness to conclude strategic arms 
agreements with it formalizing Soviet-American parity. 

It turns out, however, that U.S. politicians and strate¬ 
gists were ready to sign an agreement on parity only as long 

1 That was the reason why, along with setting up counterinsurgency 
troops, President Kennedy increasingly stressed the role social reformism 
was to play in channeling change in developing countries in what the 
United States considered the right direction. Such was the genesis of the 
Alliance for Progress, the Peace Corps with its social missionary thrust, 
and similar undertakings. 








as they were convinced that, despite official recognition of 
equality as the principle underlying the security of both 
sides, in actual fact the United States enjoyed certain ad¬ 
vantages over the U.S.S.R. due to a number of geopolitical 
factors: the SAL T I Treaty did not cover strategic bombers 
(which, in the United States, account for a much greater 
share of the strategic forces’ total throw-weight than in 
the Soviet LTnion) or the U.S. forward-based nuclear systems. 

As long as U.S. politicians believed that the United 
States had a stronger deterrent posture than the Soviet 
Union, they were prepared to formally accept parity. How¬ 
ever, as soon as the U.S.S.R. caught up with the United 
States not only in the number of strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles but also in the actual combat capability of the 
offensive forces in a second (retaliatory) strike—the abili¬ 
ty to inflict unacceptable damage on the United States in 
case of a LhS. aggression (whatever the scenario of the con¬ 
flict’s beginning and course)—Washington’s earlier protesta¬ 
tions of readiness to maintain parity went out the window. 

A new point surfaced in U.S. strategic discussions: that 
by accepting strategic parity with the U.S.S.R., the United 
States gave up so-called extended deterrence, an indispens¬ 
able element of U.S. foreign policy. A careful analysis of 
this term, originally introduced by the theorists of U.S. 
power politics in the 1970s, shows it to be identical with 
unilateral superiority. According to Walter Slocombe, a 
well-known American expert on strategic theory, extended 
deterrence means reliance on “U.S. superiority in numbers 
and flexibility of nuclear forces.” 1 “Extended deterrence,” 
says Christoph Bertram, an equally prominent expert and 
director of the London-based International Institute for 
Strategic Studies from 1975 to 1982, “relies on the credible 
potential for the United States and its NATO allies to make 
first use of nuclear weapons.” 2 

Extended deterrence is supposed to enable the LTnited 
States not only to dissuade the chief potential adversary 
from attacking America but also to make “unhobbled” use of 


1 Walter Slocombe, “The United States and Nuclear War”, in: Rethinking 
the U.S. Strategic Posture. A Report from the Aspen Consortium on Arms 
Control and Security Issues. Ed. by Barry M. Blechman, Ballinger Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1982, p. 22. 

2 Christoph Bertram, “Political Implication of the Theater Nuclear 
Balance”, in: Rethinking the U.S. Strategic Posture..., p. 102. 
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force at local levels, secure in the knowledge that the 
other side, aware of its inferiority, would desist from 
effectively rebuffing the United States because an escala¬ 
tion of the conflict, especially its nuclear escalation, 
would not be to its advantage. “Strategic nuclear superiori¬ 
ty,” Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations 
from 1970 to 1974, wrote, “confers on the possessor the 
ability to coerce others and to achieve its purposes without 
firing a shot of any kind-—nuclear or conventional.” 1 

Thus the latest—fourth—American interpretation of “de¬ 
terrence” is a return to its original aggressive meaning, 
essentially, to “massive retaliation” from positions of 
strength. 

All this should be taken into account in evaluating the 
official U.S. approach to the sufficiency of the American 
strategic nuclear forces, the backbone of U.S. military pow¬ 
er. 


2. “SUFFICIENCY” OF STRATEGIC CAPABILITY 

In the period when U.S. leaders were forced to interpret 
“deterrence” not as coercion or intimidation but as dissua¬ 
sion of a potential enemy from attacking the Elnited States, 
American strategists pondered what forces would be suffi¬ 
cient for such dissuasion. 

The first detailed answer to this question was supplied by 
Robert McNamara, Defense Secretary in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations (1961 to 1968), an economist who 
became a prominent expert on strategic theory. Drawing on 
the work of Albert Wohlstetter, he concluded that in order 
to deter a potential enemy, the United States must be able, 
after sustaining an attack, to inflict “unacceptable damage” 
on the enemy in a second, retaliatory strike. According to 
McNamara’s calculations, “unacceptable damage” to any in¬ 
dustrialized country in the 20th century should mean de¬ 
struction of 20 to 25 percent of its population and 50 per¬ 
cent of its industrial capacity. 2 McNamara argued that the 


1 Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., “Soviet Strategy and U.S. Counter-Strategy”, in: 
Grand Strategy for the 1980s. Ed. by Bruce Palmer, Jr., American Enter¬ 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, Washington, 1978, p. 43. 

2 See: Department of Defense Appropriations for FY 1969. Hearings be¬ 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
90th Congress, 2nd Session, Part 5, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1968, p. 2716. 
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threat of such devastation of a nation (actually, its “as¬ 
sured destruction”) should, in all circumstances, be a 
powerful motive for this nation to refrain from attacking 
the United States. 

With regard to the Soviet Union, he maintained, this 
would take 400 one-megaton warheads. He calculated that to 
be able to deliver this number of warheads to their targets 
in a second strike—taking into account the degree to which 
the Soviet strategic offensive forces might grow by the mid- 
1970s and assessing this growth in the worst possible pros¬ 
pect for the United States (“a greater than expected 
threat”) and also given the possible deployment of a Soviet 
ABM system by that time — the United States must have some 
2,500 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles primed and ready 
for immediate action. This figure was derived from the so- 
called delivery coefficient which, in the case of strategic 
missiles, was calculated approximately as follows: 


Factors reducing 
assured missile delivery 


Percentage of surviving 
missiles (each figure 
representing percentage 
of the preceding figure) 


Actual number of missiles 90% (out of 100% 

of theoretically deployed 
missiles) 


Primed 90% 

Surviving the launch 90% 

Surviving in flight 90% 



Total 

66% 

Surviving a first enemy strike 


75% 


Total 

49% 

Penetrating the enemy’s 

prospective ABM system 


75% 

Delivery coefficient 


37% 


7 * 
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This means that delivery of 400 one-megaton warheads on 
target by ICBMs alone would call for the deployment of 
1,081 missiles. (The one-megaton yield per one missile is 
adopted here to simplify calculations.) But even a minor 
reduction in the reliability, survivability and penetrativi- 
ty rates of U.S. missiles (for example, assuming 80 percent 
instead of 90 in the above table and 60 percent instead of 
75) would lower the delivery coefficient to only about 15 
percent; in that case, it would take 2,666 missiles to de¬ 
liver 400 warheards. 

Naturally, the actually adopted coefficients are among the 
Pentagon’s top secret figures. However, the fact is that 
by 1968 the numerical buildup of U.S. strategic delivery 
means reached the level of about 2,400 and has not changed 
substantially since. But does this mean that Pentagon 
planners have reallv adopted McNamara’s criteria of suffi¬ 
ciency and abandoned their earlier habit of constantly ad¬ 
ding to the list of potential targets and consequently in¬ 
creasing the number of warheads? 

The answer to this question is an unqualified “no.” True, 
the Pentagon did end the numerical buildup of strategic nu¬ 
clear carriers. But this was not because it was implementing 
McNamara’s theory but because—also on McNamara’s initia¬ 
tive— it switched to the deployment of MIRVed strategic 
systems on a cost/efficiency basis. The Minuteman II mis¬ 
sile carrying one warhead was replaced by Minuteman III 
with three enhanced-accuracy MIRV warheads; the Polaris 
A-3 SLBM armed with three non-MIRV warheads was re¬ 
placed by the Poseidon SLBM capable of carrying up to 14 
MIRV warheads; finally, B-52 bombers were equipped with 
up to 20 SRAM air-to-ground enhanced-accuracy nuclear 
missiles instead of two Hound Dog air-to-ground nuclear 
missiles. As a result, instead of the approximately 3,500 
deliverable strategic warheads the United States possessed 
in the early 1960s, in the early 1980s the U.S. strategic 
offensive forces were capable of delivering at least 15,000 
nuclear warheads. Today, Pentagon spokesmen claim that 
since the late 1960s the L’nited States has decommissioned 
8,000 nuclear charges. But if that is so, it merely means 
that at some stage during the previous two decades the LLS. 
strategic forces had more than 15,000 nuclear charges (in 
all probability, the extra number was accounted for by nu¬ 
clear bombs carried by aircraft). Since the bombs were both 
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physically and morally obsolete, they were decommissioned. 
However, no credit can be claimed for such a move. The rea¬ 
son is that the great improvement in accuracy (over the 
period in question, the Circular Error Probable, or CEP, of 
LT.S. ICBMs—the radius within which a missile may stray 
from the target—decreased from some 1,500 meters to 150- 
200 meters) makes it possible to reduce not only the number 
but also the yield of the warheads: a tenfold increase in 
the accuracy of a nuclear warhead is equivalent, in terms of 
its destructive capacity, to a thousandfold increase in its 
yield. This enables one to substantially decrease the number 
of warheads bearing on a target (for example, instead of 
three old warheads needed to strike a target with 90-percent 
probability, the same degree of effectiveness can be ex¬ 
pected from one warhead.) 1 

This means that despite the arguments about the objective 
numerical “ceilings” of sufficiency for a devastating reta¬ 
liatory strike presented to the public by McNamara, neither 
he nor those who held the post of Defense Secretary after 
him exercised restraint in determining sufficiency levels. 
The explanation is that the L T nited States has been plan¬ 
ning to use its strategic forces in a different way — an of¬ 
fensive way. 

As the Soviet strategic potential caught up with that of 
the L T nited States and as the U.S.S.R. developed the capabi¬ 
lity for a retaliatory strike against the United States 
which would be as devastating as that with which Washington 
threatened the Soviet Union, L T .S. politicians began to in¬ 
creasingly favor the concept of a first, preemptive strike 
against the U.S.S.R.—a so-called counterforce strike against 
the Soviet strategic nuclear forces and command and control 
centers. 

To be quite candid, let us admit that U.S. strategic 
thinking has never been based on the concept of retaliation. 
References to a second strike were made merely to lull the 
potential adversary as well as U.S. and world public opinion 


1 This decrease in the number of warheads also proves that the American 
arms control proposal one time very popular in the U.S., namely for a so- 
called build-down, that is, decommissioning two old warheads per each 
new one installed, was merely an attempt to contractually formalize as 
legitimate the old practice of modernizing the U.S. strategic arsenal. 
Naturally, knowledge of this fact gave rise to very serious doubts about 
the value of such proposal for disarmament. 
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into a false sense of security. In actual fact—as the Penta¬ 
gon admitted subsequently and as McNamara admits today— 
U.S. strategic forces were targeted not only on Soviet 
cities and industrial centers but also on the armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R. and its allies. In the 1960s the Americans 
believed that, given the then four-to-one ratio in strategic 
warheads in favor of the United States, they could not only 
deter but also defeat the Soviet Union by delivering a vir¬ 
tually indiscriminate first strike against all three catego¬ 
ries of targets—DELTA, ROMEO and BRAVO. And so, 
when they saw that in its actual strategic capability the 
Soviet Union was catching up with the United States and that 
no matter how a war was launched or fought (even in case 
the United States delivered a first strike), the U.S.S.R. 
would be able to inflict unacceptable damage on the United 
States, they concentrated on preserving the advantage of 
one-way American deterrence. 

One course the United States has pursued in an attempt to 
break free of the situation in which both sides have an 
equal deterrent capacity is to build up the counterforce 
capability of the U.S. strategic forces so as to be able to 
deliver a preventive (first) nuclear strike against the So¬ 
viet strategic forces and command and control centers and 
thus cripple the Soviet capacity for a devastating retali¬ 
atory strike. Hence the U.S. efforts to destroy the parity 
formalized in the SALT II Treaty (which LT.S. Congress 
refused to ratify primarily because it did fix the actual 
parity of the two sides in terms of combat capability) and 
to attain a counterforce superiority. That is also the 
reason why the Fifth SIOP is reported to list 40,000 Soviet 
targets for the U.S. nuclear forces 1 —compared to the 400 
targets for deterrence by retaliation cited by Robert McNa¬ 
mara in the 1960s. This 100-fold increase was clearly due 
to the addition of counterforce targets. 

In short, the original Strategic Air Command approach 
(more targets meaning more warheads that were “necessa¬ 
ry”) actually triumphed over all sorts of public demagoguery 
about “sufficient” finite deterrence. This is additional 
proof that the latest version of the American concept of 
deterrence is not a defensive option of dissuading, by a 


1 See: Desmond Ball, “Counterforce Targeting: How New? How Viable?”, 
Op. cit., p. 2. 
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threat of unacceptable retaliation, a potential enemy from 
attacking the United States but a return to the original 
purpose of intimidation with a preventive or preemptive 
strike and of a free hand for the United States in the use 
of all types of armed force at all levels. 

This was essentially confirmed by Robert McNamara him¬ 
self in his interview to Robert Scheer of The Los Angeles 
Tunes in April 1982: “Read again my memo to President 
Kennedy /of November 12, 1962, recently declassified — 
G.T. /. It scares me today to even read the damn thing. 
‘The Air Force has rather supported the development of 
forces which provide the United States a first-strike ca¬ 
pability credible to the Soviet Union by virtue of our abil¬ 
ity to limit damage to the United States and our allies to 
levels acceptable in light of the circumstances and the 
alternatives available.’ 

“What that means is, the Air Force supported the develop¬ 
ment of U.S. forces sufficiently large to destroy so much 
of the Soviet nuclear force, by a first strike, that there 
would not be enough left to cause us any concern if they 
shot it at us. My God, if the Soviets thought that was our 
objective, how would you expect them to react? I think that 
explains ... a lot of their actions.” 1 

True, today McNamara argues that the Air Force recom¬ 
mendations were rejected and that the U.S. strategic effort 
followed the restrained course he had advocated. But if so, 
why is Mr. McNamara so concerned now over the idea of a 
first U.S. nuclear strike? After all, such a strike is ra¬ 
tional only if a counterforce option is chosen: there is 
hardly any point to attacking empty silos or airfields. But 
the objective he pursued in the 1960s was, as he says, to 
prove the United States’ commitment to a second—retalia¬ 
tory—strike, in other words, to a no-first-strike policy. 

Let us consider why now, 25 years later, McNamara is 
calling on Washington to adopt the position the United 
States—judging from his statements as Secretary of De¬ 
fense—adhered to as far back as 1961. Could it be that at 
that time, in 1961, U.S. protestations about commitment to a 
second strike were designed merely to deceive the other side 
while in actual fact—as McNamara himself acknowledges 
today—the United States was fully prepared to launch a first 


1 The Los Angeles Times, April 4, 1982. 
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nuclear strike against the Soviet Union if that option prom¬ 
ised to further U.S. strategic interests? Now the situation 
has changed. It is not only that, having retired from the 
Pentagon and, as president of the World Bank, having 
gained firsthand knowledge about widespread hunger and 
poverty existing in the world, McNamara himself is a wiser 
man now. The most important thing, he recognizes, is that 
the Soviet-U.S. alignment of forces has changed and what in 
1961 was said only to construct a public image of a peace¬ 
maker for the United States, is now a categorical impera¬ 
tive for the very survival of America as a society. 

To confirm this conclusion, permit me to cite a lengthy 
excerpt from an article by Robert McNamara. “The nuclear 
balance,” he writes, “has changed substantially since the 
Kennedy Administration first proposed a strategy of flexible 
response. Both sides have virtually completely refurbished 
their inventories, increasing the number of weapons of all 
three different types — battlefield, intermediate-range and 
strategic—and vastly improving the performance characteris¬ 
tics of both the weapons themselves and their delivery 
systems. Because the Soviet Union was so far behind the 
United States in the early 1960s, the quantitative changes, 
at least, appear to have been more favorable for the 
U.S.S.R. The ratio of warheads on strategic and intermedi¬ 
ate-range launchers, for example, has shifted from a very 
great U.S. advantage in 1962 to a far more modest advan¬ 
tage at present. 

“As the Soviet Union moved toward and then achieved 
rough parity in strategic and intermediate-range forces, a 
crucial element of the flexible response strategy became 
less and less credible. 

“It will be recalled that the strategy calls for the Al¬ 
liance /NATO— G.T. / to initiate nuclear war with battle¬ 
field weapons if conventional defenses fail, and to escalate 
the type of nuclear weapons used (and therefore the targets 
of those weapons), as necessary, up to and including the use 
of strategic forces against targets in the U.S.S.R. itself. 
Given the tremendous devastation which those Soviet strate¬ 
gic forces that survived a U.S. first strike would now be 
able to inflict on this country, it is difficult to imagine 
any U.S. President, under any circumstances, initiating a 
strategic strike except in retaliation against a Soviet nu¬ 
clear strike... 
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“In short, a key element of the flexible response strategy 
has been overtaken by a change in the physical realities of 
the nuclear balance. With huge survivable arsenals on both 
sides, strategic nuclear weapons have lost whatever military 
utility may once have been attributed to them. Their sole 
purpose, at present, is to deter the other side’s first use 
of its strategic forces /Emphasis added— G.T. /.”’ 

Here Robert McNamara sounds like a realist, virtually 
echoing the view Bernard Brodie expressed in 1946. This 
means that it took some U.S. politicians 40 years to arrive 
at the same conclusion the sober-minded experts had made 
at the dawn of the nuclear age. But that is beside the point 
in this case. The point is that this frank passage from Ro¬ 
bert McNamara is a graphic illustration and acknowledgment 
of the fact that what the other side was told by the U.S. 
President in the 1960s was, putting it mildly, an exercise 
in strategic deception. After all, at that time it was 
claimed that the U.S. strategic forces would launch a strike 
only in retaliation against a nuclear attack on the United 
States. Instead, it turns out that it was and is planned 
(otherwise, why would McNamara and his like-minded col¬ 
leagues now advocate a no-first-use policy for the United 
States?) to use them in a first strike against the U.S.S.R., 
in the expectation that a retaliatory Soviet strike would 
inflict insignificant—“acceptable” — damage on the ETnited 
States. Putting it bluntly, the Pentagon did and does 
proceed in its strategic planning from the desirability of a 
first strike, although in public statements of U.S. Pres¬ 
idents— from Kennedy to Reagan—the American nuclear 
strategy has been invariably presented as one of a second, 
retaliatory strike. 


3. THE CONCEPT OF “MUTUAL ASSURED DESTRUCTION” 

In order to provide a theoretical basis for America’s 
strategy, presented to the public as strictly defensive, 
U.S. ideologists and politicians invented and introduced the 
concept of “mutual assured destruction” — MAD. This con¬ 
cept essentially implied acceptance by the other side of the 


1 Robert S. McNamara, “The Military Role of Nuclear Weapons: Percep¬ 
tions and Misperceptions”, in: Foreign Affairs, Vol. 62, No. 1, Fall 1983, 
pp. 67-68. 
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U.S. official position threatening to deliver an “unaccept¬ 
able retaliatory strike” to dissuade a potential enemy from 
launching an attack. It was argued that if the Soviet Union 
adopted the same posture, deterring a U.S. nuclear attack by 
the threat of an unacceptably damaging retaliatory strike, 
this would give rise to a situation of mutual deterrence and 
strengthen worldwide strategic stability. 

True, no U.S. Secretary of Defense—neither McNamara 
nor his successors-—ever called the strategy of mutual as¬ 
sured destruction (MAD) by its name. They preferred to 
speak about assured destruction of the Soviet Union by the 
United States in a retaliatory strike, sometimes admitting 
indirectly that the Soviet strategic forces posed a deter¬ 
rent threat to the United States—but they never equated the 
Soviet potential with the American capability. However, U.S. 
military theorists soon accepted the MAD concept as an 
axiom: destruction of the Soviet Union in a retaliatory 
strike was “assured” for the United States and destruction 
of the United States in such a strike, “assured” for the 
Soviet Union; this “balance of terror” was the best way to 
prevent nuclear war. 

The Soviet Union itself did not advance a concept of this 
sort. Nevertheless, it believed that, since a better “stabi¬ 
lizer” was unavailable at that stage, the “balance of ter¬ 
ror” could be accepted as the starting point in stabilizing 
the balance and that Soviet-U.S. parity in strategic arms 
should be formalized under a treaty. Then, by limiting and 
drastically reducing strategic armaments, one could replace 
terror by trust and cooperation and arrange for equal secu¬ 
rity for the two sides on the basis of agreed adjustments of 
the strategic military balance. This process could culminate 
in the extension of agreed nuclear adjustments to all nu¬ 
clear powers and, eventually, in the removal of nuclear 
weapons from all national arsenals. 

But the snag was that during the 1960s and most of the 
1970s, even despite the SALT I Treaty, there was no actual 
parity between the Soviet Union and the United States in 
strategic armaments. Specifically, in the 1972 Interim Ag¬ 
reement on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms, no reference was made to stra¬ 
tegic bombers which, at that time, accounted for over 80 
percent of the entire U.S. strategic throw-weight. The 
United States still possessed sizable advantages in its 
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first-strike capability. In the early 1970s, it had twice as 
many nuclear warheads on strategic delivery vehicles as the 
the U.S.S.R., and continued their numerical buildup. In the 
mid-1970s, America had 550 ICBMs and 496 SLBMs 
equipped with MIRV warheads, whereas the Soviet Union 
had no such missiles at all. For this reason, the abstract 
talk about “mutual assured destruction” so fashionable at 
the time was merely a smokescreen to disguise American 
superiority. This situation changed toward the end of the 
1970s, when MAD became no longer hypothetical but actual. 
The SALT II Treaty gave this new situation the seal of ap¬ 
proval by formalizing the strategic parity between the 
United States and the Soviet L’nion in the number of launch¬ 
ers and by ruling out any sizable advantage in the number of 
operational strategic nuclear warheads for either side: the 
treaty imposed concrete upper limits on the number of war¬ 
heads that could be installed on each existing type of mis¬ 
sile and on one new type of ICBM allowed for each side to 
be deployed, as well as on the number of cruise missiles 
strategic bombers could carry. An earlier treaty, the one 
concluded in 1972 on limiting ABM systems, was also a 
factor behind the emergence of “mutual assured destruc¬ 
tion” because it restricted the sides to an equal number of 
ABM launchers. Signed in 1974, the Protocol to this treaty 
allowed each side only one ABM complex of 100 interceptor 
missiles, relegating the ABM systems in both countries to 
a symbolic status and laying both sides bare to retaliation. 
The third major step toward making the situation of “mu¬ 
tual assured destruction” firmly established was taken by 
the Soviet Union in June 1978, when, having failed to secure 
a similar pledge from the United States, it unilaterally 
renounced first use of nuclear weapons. 

“Mutual assured destruction” thus became a reality, and it 
was possible to take the next step—from MAD to a less ter¬ 
rible balance based on continued equality in the security of 
the sides. However, instead of moving further along the road 
of strategic arms limitation and reduction, the United 
States swerved in the opposite direction. The Reagan admi¬ 
nistration is trying to restore American superiority, ac¬ 
quire the capability to destroy the Soviet Union while en¬ 
suring its own survival and thus be sure of “victory” in a 
nuclear war. This means that after a nuclear exchange, the 
United States would be far better off than the Soviet 
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Union—a goal that many prominent American experts dis¬ 
miss as unattainable. For example, Harold Brown, Secretary 
of Defense in the Carter administration, says that “during 
the 1980s and 1990s, the United States and the Soviet Union 
will have roughly equal strategic nuclear forces. The Soviet 
Union will be able to respond to any U.S. buildup of capabi¬ 
lities and thereby deny the United States the prospect of 
regaining superiority.” 1 

The point, however, is that the high-sounding American 
assertions that “mutual assured destruction” was desirable 
since it would stabilize the strategic balance turned out, 
yet again, to be a cheap trick aimed at deceiving public 
opinion. One could hold forth on “mutual assured destruc¬ 
tion” and extoll the balance of strategic retaliatory capa¬ 
bilities only as long as that Soviet capability was not com¬ 
mensurate with that of the United States. One could adver¬ 
tise “mutual assured destruction” as the “ideal factor” to 
stabilize the strategic standoff, while covertly planning a 
devastating blow to the Soviet Union which would prevent it 
from effectively retaliating against the United States. But 
as soon as the U.S.S.R. in fact acquired a capability to 
deliver a crushing retaliatory strike and, moreover, as soon 
as this situation was formalized under the SALT If Treaty, 
“mutual assured destruction” (and the treaty that formalized 
it) suddenly lost its favor with many U.S. politicians and 
strategists. Marshaling his major arguments against the 
SALT II Treaty during the hearings in the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, General Alexander Haig (later Secretary 
of State) said on July 26, 1979: “I am very concerned about 
the thinking that underlies American strategic thought to¬ 
day... I see flirtations increasingly in the direction of 
what we call the MAD concept... 

“I reject that strategy and I think SALT II and the per¬ 
meations of the force balance contained in SALT II today 
are a very strong step in that direction. I would like 
to ... be absolutely sure that we were not in a de facto or 
conscious way drifting into such a sterile, inhumane, im¬ 
moral and I think self-defeating strategy.” 2 


1 Harold Brown, Thinking about National Security. Defense and Foreign 
Policy in a Dangerous World. Westview Press, Boulder, Colorado, 1983, 
p. 53. 

2 Military Implications of the Treaty on the Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Anns and Protocol Thereto (SALT II Treaty). Hearings before 
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But why, all of a sudden, “inhumane and immoral” when 
scores and even hundreds of U.S. theorists had previously 
waxed ecstatic over the positive role of equal retaliatory 
capabilities in deterrence, that is, in the prevention of 
war? Could it be because this mutual deterrence was based 
on a “balance of terror ?” That, unfortunately, was not the 
case. It was not the terror but its balance which scared 
Mr. Haig and other opponents of a Soviet-U.S. parity form¬ 
alized in a treaty. When Washington was convinced that the 
U.S. strategic capability was deterring the other side and 
could “deal easily” with the Soviet capability (say, by wip¬ 
ing it out in a first strike), everything was fine and nei¬ 
ther Mr. Haig nor his colleagues had any moral problems. 
Nor did they feel any scruples when the United States used, 
in Vietnam and more recently in Lebanon, strategic arma¬ 
ments (bombers, aircraft carriers and battleships) for car¬ 
pet— that is, indiscriminate—bombing and artillery raids on 
the resistance fighters whose military and technological 
capabilities were not even remotely comparable to those of 
the United States. A “moral” issue arises only when the 
other side attains equality with the United States in its 
ability to deter aggression (the only difference being that 
the U.S.S.R. has never intended to attack the United States 
while the latter keeps threatening the former with a massive 
nuclear strike or a counterforce strike against Soviet 
ICBMs, submarines and bombers). It was the Soviet success 
in attaining a “mutual assured destruction” capability which 
equaled that of the United States and to which Henry Kissin¬ 
ger referred, in a fit of frankness, as a “revolution in the 
strategic balance,” 1 that incensed Mr. Haig and his mil¬ 
itary colleagues and jolted them into openly admitting what 
had long been obvious anyway: that prior to SALT II, the 
United States had never adopted or accepted the theory of 
two-way deterrence by the threat of “mutual assured destruc- 

the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 96th Congress, 1st Session, 
Part 1, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1979, p. 366. 

1 “Our strategic doctrine,” Henry Kissinger said at the international 
conference convened to mark NATO’s 30th anniversary, “has relied ex¬ 
traordinarily, perhaps exclusively, on our superior strategic power. The 
Soviet Union has never relied on its superior strategic power... There¬ 
fore, even an equivalence in destructive power, even 'assured destruction' 
for both sides, is a revolution in the strategic balance as we have known it.” 
(Henry A. Kissinger, “The Future of NATO”, in: The Washington Quarter¬ 
ly, Vol. 2, No. 4, Autumn 1979, p. 6.) 
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tion.” Washington merely tried to “sell” this idea to the 
other side to placate it and to disguise the U.S. military 
strategy aimed not at deterrence but at inflicting a mili¬ 
tary defeat on the Soviet Union from positions of U.S. stra¬ 
tegic superiority. 

MAD “has never been operational policy,” 1 says Albert 
Wohlstetter. He should know: he is reputed to be the author 
of the concept stipulating deterrence of the enemy by the 
threat of a crushing retaliatory strike. 

“There is an irony in the history of MAD, for this doc¬ 
trine of ‘mutual’ vulnerability was formulated at a time 
when vulnerability was anything but mutual,” writes Patrick 
Glynn, a champion of morality of the Haig type, in an ar¬ 
ticle entitled, expectedly, “Why an American Arms Buildup 
Is Morally Necessary”. “As late as 1966, it should be remem¬ 
bered, the Soviets possessed only 350 land-based and only 
about 30 submarine-launched ballistic missiles as compared 
with an American total in the two categories of over 1,700. 
Yet our doctrine was predicated on ‘parity.’” 2 

But people like Haig or Glynn—who, out of a soldierly 
aversion to prevarication, blurt out the real reason why MAD 
is unacceptable to the United States and why overwhelming 
American superiority is “moral” — are few. Most U.S. politi¬ 
cians and political scientists are trying to undo the expo¬ 
sure of America’s hypocrisy by inventing a new lie and 
claiming that it was the Soviet Union which rejected “mutual 
assured destruction.” 3 

But was it really the Soviet Union and not the United 
States who scrapped the SALT II Treaty which formalized 
“mutual assured destruction” at the level of complete pari¬ 
ty? Is it really the Soviet Union and not the LTnited States 
who is obsessed with getting rid of the ABM Limitation 


1 Albert Wohlstetter, “Bishops, Statesmen, and Other Strategists on the 
Bombing of Innocents”, in: Commentary, June 1983, p. 19. 

2 Commentary, February 1984, p. 23. 

3 “The concept of mutual assured destruction which has shaped U.S. 
policy since the 1960’s was never accepted by the Soviets.” This demago¬ 
gic claim was made by Admiral Moorer, former chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. (See: The SALT II Treaty . Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. U.S. Senate, 96th Congress, 1st Session, Part 4, 
U.S. GPO, Washington, 1979, p. 40.) And according to Richard Pipes, one 
time President Reagan’s top Sovietologist on the National Security Council, 
‘‘they /the Russians/ really don’t accept the doctrine of Mutual Assured 
Destruction.” (The Washington Post , April 11, 1982.) 
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Treaty which, as all honest U.S. experts and politicians 
admit, is the best guarantee of continued mutual vulnerabil¬ 
ity and consequently of deterrence, of effective dissua¬ 
sion of either side from a first strike? Top-level Soviet 
leaders state that the U.S.S.R. is satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing strategic military parity between it and the United 
States, between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, and that it 
lays no claim to superiority. Meanwhile, U.S. leaders spend 
300 billion dollars a year on the program to restore U.S. 
strategic superiority. Finally, it was the Soviet Union who 
solemnly and unequivocally renounced first use of nuclear 
weapons—the most important step to ensure more reliable 
deterrence by upholding the capacity of either side to 
retaliate effectively. Should Washington follow suit, and 
should it also agree to drastically reduce or, as a first 
step, to freeze, jointly with the Soviet Union, strategic 
armaments at the current level of parity (after all, the 
SALT II Treaty which formalized this parity is still, de 
facto, in force), and not to seek to circumvent this parity 
by unleashing arms race in space, the actually obtaining 
situation of “mutual assured destruction,” praised to the 
skies in the many hundreds of books and articles published 
in the United States, would lead to still greater stability 
allowing for further moves to limit armaments and demilita¬ 
rize the competition of the two systems. 

I repeat: MAD is anything but an ideal situation but 
currently, in the absence of any other realistic alterna¬ 
tive to mutual deterrence on the basis of a contractually 
formalized Soviet-U.S. parity in strategic armaments, it 
is the best basis for preserving strategic stability. Still, 
the U.S. government is moving in a different direction, 
scaring the Americans with the “growing Soviet threat.” 

4. WAR-FIGHTING OR DETERRENCE? 

A trick Washington frequently resorts to in playing on the 
“Soviet threat” scare is to claim that while the United 
States advocates deterrence, the Soviet doctrine is for war¬ 
fighting to win nuclear war. In recent years, this assertion 
has emerged as the key point made by U.S. politicians and 
strategists in their efforts to justify their own rejection 
of stabilization of the strategic balance on the basis of 
“mutual assured destruction.” 
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Let us, however, be serious. Naturally, the armed forces 
of any country prepare to wage war effectively if things 
come to war. Such is the professional raison d’etre of 
soldiers throughout the world, and the allegation that the 
Soviet military establishment prepares to war-fight while 
the U.S. military are trained only to implement “deterrence” 
should be dismissed as a prime case of hypocrisy and dema¬ 
goguery. Taken to its logical conclusion, this claim could 
mean that the ultimate goal of the training courses U.S. 
officers and cadets take in the numerous military colleges 
and academies is to teach them to surrender swiftly and ef¬ 
fectively right after the outbreak of hostilities. This 
strictly logical step in reasoning is enough to explode the 
assertion that the U.S. military are preparing for anything 
but effective conduct of a war.' 

But while effective, victory-oriented conduct of a war to 
uphold the interests of their nation is the professional 
duty of the military, the duty of the civilian leaders—now 
that the arsenals of major powers are bursting with nuclear 
weapons—is to prevent nuclear war which, both the West 
and the East recognize, can spell the doom of human civili¬ 
zation and of the human species. 

Let us look at what L’.S. politicians are doing to prevent 
it. 

Judging by what has been discussed earlier, one can con¬ 
clude that under the cover of the high-sounding concepts of 
a “second strike,” “mutual assured destruction” and the 
like, U.S. politicians actually—not in public statements— 
regard the U.S. strategic nuclear capability as an effective 
means of waging military operations and not as a means of 
deterring the other side from nuclear attack. 

During the U.S. monopoly on nuclear weapons and during 
its numerical superiority in strategic nuclear armaments, 
U.S. leaders made it perfectly clear that they were ready to 
use these weapons not onlv in the name of American inter¬ 
ests but also to further the interests of this or that U.S. 
ally. Moreover, Washington did not rule out the use of mas¬ 
sive nuclear “retaliation” even to counter the social 


1 In the words of Caspar Weinberger, “you show me a secretary of 
defense who is not claiming to prevail /in war— G.T. / and I’ll show you 
a secretary of defense who ought to be impeached.” (Quoted in: Arthur 
Maty Cox’s article in International Herald Tribune, November 14, 1983.) 
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changes in the U.S. sphere of influence which America 
found objectionable. This strategy could hardly be called 
nuclear deterrence. It was a positions-of-strength policy of 
intimidation aimed not only against adversaries but also 
against neutral countries and even allies. 

As the United States adopted the somewhat more realistic 
strategy of flexible response, U.S. nuclear forces—as it is 
now confirmed unequivocally by Robert McNamara and by 
many official documents, and contrary to the numerous pub¬ 
lic statements of the U.S. government—were also supposed 
to defeat the Soviet Union in a U.S.-initiated nuclear war. 
This is additional proof that nuclear weapons were seen as a 
means of really waging war, not of deterrence or dissuasion. 

Expressing the views held by the Strategic Air Command, 
General Thomas Power (SAC Commander in Chief from 
1957 to 1964) wrote in 1965: “The term /‘nuclear stale¬ 
mate’/ ... is another one of those misleading cliches... 

“It is true that we are in a neck-and-neck race with the 
Soviets for military supremacy and that both of us now have 
more than enough nuclear capability to theoretically destroy 
each other, as in the often quoted analogy of two scorpions 
locked in a bottle. But the facts of the matter are that we 
have had an unquestionable war-winning capability ever since 
World War II, and what is more, we still have it today de¬ 
spite the alleged nuclear stalemate. For we are still ahead 
of the Soviets in strategic strike capability which, with 
all other things being equal, is the decisive factor in 
gaining a military victory.” 1 

Finally, U.S. leaders have recently been quite outspoken 
about their getting ready to conduct nuclear war, about 
considering the possibility of a “sustained, protracted 
war.” The Pentagon has issued relevant directives which 
were leaked to the press (in all probability, this was 
authorized by the U.S. political leadership to bring psycho¬ 
logical pressure to bear on the Soviet Union) and which 
envisage a U.S. “victory” in a nuclear war. 2 If this is 
“deterrence,” then it implies intimidation in peacetime and 
allows for the initiation of a nuclear war by the United 


1 General Thomas S. Power, U.S. AF (Ret.) with Albert A. Arnhvm, Design 
for Survival, Goward-McCann, New York, 1965, p. 127. 

2 See: Robert Scheer, “Pentagon Plan Aims at Victory in Nuclear War”, 
in: The Los Angeles Times, August 17, 1982. 
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States at a time of crisis or conflict. 

One can challenge this by stating that since the atomic 
bombs were dropped on Japan, the United States has never 
engaged in nuclear warfare. But the impossibility of launch¬ 
ing a nuclear war due to certain considerations (those 
concerning the assessment of the actual nuclear capability 
of the United States, the military and political situation 
in the world, the state of the U.S.-Soviet nuclear balance 
and the like) does not mean that intentions to this effect 
are absent or that such a war is no longer planned. The fact 
that over the postwar years the United States has had no op¬ 
portunity to launch nuclear war (despite the scores of spe¬ 
cific military plans which oriented the U.S. military estab¬ 
lishment on waging a victorious war of this type) is due not 
so much to the stand of the realistically minded elements 
in the U.S. leadership as to the position of America’s Euro¬ 
pean allies (as seen in the context of Korea and Indochina) 
and to the efforts of the Soviet Union in providing for its 
defense and to its Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence. 

But if the United States has always been ready to really 
wage nuclear war (although, in fact, it has never dared 
launch it), why did U.S. leaders refer mostly to deterrence 
in the 1960s and 1970s and only in the 1980s started to talk 
openly about war-fighting, arguing that they “do not want to 
give the Soviet LTnion a monopoly on waging war”? 

The reason is simple. When U.S. leaders held forth on 
“deterrence by retaliation,” in actual fact they contem¬ 
plated war-fighting if U.S. interests called for it and if 
circumstances were favorable. 

Even after the SALT I Treaty, which was the first step in 
strategic arms limitation, was signed in 1972, American 
leaders continued to believe that the United States had a 
military edge over the Soviet Union, an edge it owed to its 
powerful strategic aviation (which remained outside the 
SALT I framework) and its forward-based nuclear weapons 
in Europe and Asia. The Pentagon maintained that even 
bound by the SALT 1 Treaty, the United States could inflict 
greater damage on the Soviet Union than vice versa provided 
it was the first to attack the Soviet strategic capability, 
that is, if it delivered what in U.S. theorists’ parlance 
was called a preventive counterforce strike. 

The opinion in Washington was that in this situation it 
would be counterproductive to lay undue emphasis on the 
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possibility of American victory in a nuclear war. The other 
side was well aware of it anyway. And so the thing to do was 
to lull it by talk about “equal opportunities in retalia¬ 
tion” and not scare it with the possibility of a U.S. victo¬ 
ry. Meanwhile, the objective was to prepare for making these 
opportunities wholly unequal by launching a first disarming 
strike against the U.S.S.R. 

The actual strategic parity with the United States the 
Soviet Union attained in the latter half of the 1970s meant 
that U.S. military and political leaders could no longer be 
sure of winning in a nuclear war. The cost of “prevailing” 
in such a war is now prohibitive for American society be¬ 
cause the U.S.S.R. has also acquired an effective opportun¬ 
ity of assured destruction of American society in a retalia¬ 
tory strike. 

Even before Kissinger, reference to a “revolution in the 
strategic balance” was made by Paul Nitze, well known as an 
advocate of unquestionable American superiority. In 1976 he 
published an article in Foreign Policy with a telling title: 
“Deterring Our Deterrent.” 1 It clearly followed from the 
article that a situation of mutual deterrence was complete¬ 
ly unacceptable to America’s leaders—precisely because 
mutual deterrence based on strategic parity turned preven¬ 
tion of war by the threat of imminent and crushing retalia¬ 
tion against the aggressor into the principal function of 
strategic forces on both sides. And, as theorists of all-out 
war admit openly, instead of deterrence, U.S. politicians 
and strategists want an opportunity of effectively using 
armed force (including strategic forces) to attain U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 

As emphasized by Colin Gray and Keith Payne, prominent 
U.S. experts in the theory of nuclear strategy who share 
President Reagan’s approach, “American strategic forces do 
not exist solely for the purpose of deterring a Soviet nu¬ 
clear threat or attack against the United States itself. In¬ 
stead, they are intended to support U.S. foreign - policy... 
Such a function requires American strategic forces that 
would enable a president to initiate strategic nuclear use 
for coercive, though politically defensive, purposes 
/“politically defensive” stands for a first, counterforce 


1 Paul H. Nitze, 'Deterring Our Deterrent”, in: Foreign Policy, No. 25, 
Winter 1976/1977, pp. 195-210. 
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strike— G. T. /.” And, to disabuse the reader of any doubt as 
to why strategic parity is harmful, the authors add: “A con¬ 
dition of parity or essential equivalence is incompatible 
with extended deterrent duties because of the self-deter¬ 
rence inherent in such a strategic context.” 1 

And so, in an attempt to break out of the situation of 
“self-deterrence,” that is, of parity, U.S. leaders began to 
reflect openly on war-fighting, and not only on deterrence. 
They believe that instead of “lulling” the Soviet Union, now 
is the time to scare it with the actually nonexistent “over¬ 
whelming American power,” In short, the less able the Unit¬ 
ed States is to wage effective nuclear warfare against the 
U.S.S.R., the louder Washington holds forth on its readiness 
to fight a war; this aggressive talk is designed to hide the 
fact that nuclear parity makes it suicidal for the United 
States to really fight a nuclear war against the U.S.S.R. 

The argument advanced by U.S. theorists to the effect that 
in speaking about the need for a capability not only to 
deter but also to really wage war they merely recapitulate 
the Soviet military doctrine is sheer demagoguery: the So¬ 
viet Union maintains that in our age, nuclear war would be 
the greatest catastrophe mankind could inflict upon itself. 

The actual position of the U.S.S.R. on matters of military 
doctrine and strategy has nothing in common with the inten¬ 
tions ascribed to it. Its stand has been expressed clearly 
and unequivocally by Soviet leaders. It can be summed up 
as follows: 

— the nuclear missiles the U.S.S.R. possesses are an exclu¬ 
sively defensive means of deterring a potential aggressor; 

—only an emergency—a nuclear aggression against the 
U.S.S.R. or its allies—can force the Soviet Union to resort 
to this extreme means of self-defense; 

— the Soviet Union not only refuses to accept a first- 
strike concept but also suggests that the other nuclear pow¬ 
ers follow its example and pledge not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons; 

— the U.S.S.R. does not seek superiority in armaments, nor 
does it do anything over and above what is absolutely es¬ 
sential for ensuring its own and its allies’ security; 

— although the Soviet Union does maintain its armed 


1 Colin Gray and Keith Payne, “Victory Is Possible”, in: Foreign Policy, 
No. 39, Summer 1980, pp. 16, 20. 
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forces in a state of effective readiness to repel aggres¬ 
sion, its military and political leaders pursue, both in 
their policy statements and in actual military organization, 
a course aimed at deterrence through dissuasion, that is, at 
preventing nuclear war, and are guided exclusively by a 
defensive, not offensive, concept; 

—it is a matter of principle for the Soviet Union to op¬ 
pose a peace based on a “balance of terror.” Truly long-term 
and durable stability must rest on a different foundation, a 
foundation that would abolish mutual fears, suspicion and 
threats. This can be achieved by military detente based on 
far-reaching steps in the sphere of arms limitation and dis¬ 
armament. This is the objective of the many Soviet proposals 
concerning military detente. 

Such are the major principles underlying the Soviet 
strategy of security. Still, from time to time an American 
“theorist” will quote—out of context—a Soviet author to the 
effect that “war is a continuation of politics” and will ar¬ 
gue that the Soviet Union harbors aggressive designs to 
realize Communist ideas through war. This “evidence” can 
be cited either by those who really know nothing about 
strategic theory or by people deliberately engaged in misin¬ 
formation. Belaboring the obvious, one can say yet again 
that the original quotation about war being a continuation 
of politics by other means belongs to Clausewitz, a major 
expert on strategic theory. Nevertheless, the axiom that war 
is a servant of politics does not at all make a world nu¬ 
clear war an acceptable or feasible instrument of politics. 
War ceases to be an effective political instrument precisely 
because nuclear war can serve no rational political purpose 
and nuclear weapons, the very means of this war, make the 
cost of attaining any political objective with their help 
not simply exorbitant but prohibitive. 

Speaking in the World Parliament of the Peoples for 
Peace, convened in Sofia, Bulgaria, in September 1980, Boris 
Ponomarev, alternate member of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee Politburo, stressed: “Both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, weapons designed to exterminate humans have 
reached a level at which world war as a means of attaining 
a political goal has become impossible.” 1 

While on the subject of different ways of theoretically 


1 Pravda , September 25, 1980. 
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approaching strategy, one has to state that while the Marx¬ 
ist approach to this issue is perfectly well-defined and 
unambiguous, the theoretical opinions of U.S. leaders about 
the interrelationship of politics and war are, putting it 
mildly, vague. Reading their statements and analyzing their 
practical decisions, one is sometimes led to conclude that 
to them, politics is a continuation of military strategy, 
and not vice versa. After all, U.S. foreign policy decisions 
are oriented too much on military means, and purely military 
considerations play too prominent a part in decisions taken 
at the top level in the United States. 

5. “DAMAGE LIMITATION” AS THE CENTRAL ISSUE 

OF THE U.S. CONCEPT OF A “VICTORIOUS NUCLEAR WAR” 

“If you have no theory that you can survive a war, you are 
unlikely to press the button,” the late Herman Kahn, dean of 
U.S. nuclear strategists, once remarked philosophically. 1 
To him, “survival in a war” meant that the results of the 
victory should far outweigh the damage inflicted in the 
course of the hostilities on the side which initiated them. 
To wit: if one country attacks another, killing 120 million 
people and destroying 60 percent of the industrial capacity 
on the enemy side while losing itself “only” 100 million 
people and half its industry, this “arithmetic” will mean an 
“advantage” for the aggressor, but it can hardly be called a 
victory. 

According to U.S. nuclear strategic concepts, a real vic¬ 
tory can be won in a nuclear war if a nation preserves its 
society more or less intact while destroying the society of 
the enemy. U.S. strategists and politicians differ in their 
interpretation what “more or less intact” means. Still, from 
the articles and statements which advocate war-fighting and 
not simply deterrence, one can conclude that, under certain 
circumstances, a loss of 20 to 30 million American lives 
could be an acceptable price for a U.S. victory. 2 

These calculations mean that U.S. strategists see their 


1 U.S. News & World Report, June 7, 1965, p. 49. 

2 According to Kahn, there can be circumstances in which U.S. leaders 
would find even the loss of 40 million Americans “acceptable” as the cost 
of victory. See: Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War, Princeton 1 niversitv 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1961, pp. 34-35. 
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foremost task in finding out how to limit the damage to 
their side so as to win in a nuclear war launched by the 
United States. Theoretically, there are two ways of “limit¬ 
ing the damage”: by defending one’s own territory or by 
launching an offensive to destroy the enemy armed forces. 
On an entirely abstract plane, there can be a third way— 
restraint exercised by the attacked side. But, while in the 
search for convincing arguments in favor of a nuclear war 
that could be “neither dangerous nor unacceptable,” some 
U.S. theorists even contemplate this possibility too, 1 the 
chance that a nation facing a nuclear attack aimed at its 
destruction would follow this course can hardly be seriously 
considered as a realistic way of “limiting the damage” for 
the aggressor. 

The moment nuclear weapons appeared U.S. military and 
political leaders chose attack, aggression as the way to 
“limit the damage” to their country. In the period when the 
United States held a nuclear monopoly and then, a sizable 
nuclear superiority, “damage limitation” was supposed to be 
attained by the destruction of the enemy as a functioning 
society (I dealt with this in detail in the first part of 
the book). This meant delivering an all-out nuclear strike 
against the U.S.S.R. and its allies, which, Washington 
maintained, would render the Soviet Union unable to inflict 
damage of any significance on the United States itself. 

As the Soviet Union perfected and strengthened its stra¬ 
tegic nuclear forces, U.S. strategists began to interpret 
“damage limitation” as an effective disarming strike deliv¬ 
ered against the Soviet strategic nuclear weapons to make 
the retaliatory strike by the surviving Soviet weapons ac¬ 
ceptable to the United States. As the reader could see, this 
was emphasized clearly in relevant strategic guidelines and 
plans to build up U.S. strategic nuclear armaments. From the 
1960s on, U.S. theoretical thought began to look up to the 
counterforce strategy for “damage limitation” and to try and 
perfect this strategy. In the 1970s, U.S. strategists re¬ 
ferred not simply to a disarming strike against Soviet 
ICBMs, airfields and submarine bases but also to strikes 


1 For example, Keith Payne and Colin Gray write that “damage to the 
American homeland in war might be limited if the Soviet government 
chose to exercise restraint.” See: Keith Payne and Colin Gray, “Nuclear 
Policy and the Defensive Transition”, in: Foreign Affairs, Vol. 62, No. 4, 
Spring 1984, p. 829 (footnote). 
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against command and control centers in order to “decapi¬ 
tate” the Soviet armed forces and thus render their retalia¬ 
tion even less effective. 

America’s military and civilian theorists of “victorious 
nuclear war” present these counterforce concepts as a 
“humane strategy” aimed not so much against the popula¬ 
tion of the potential enemy nation as against its armed 
forces. The fact that President Reagan extolled a purely 
counterforce position in his September 1983 interview with 
the members of the editorial board of The New York Post 
was no accident. “It was taken for granted for years and 
years, the days prior to World War Two,” he said, “that all 
the rules of warfare were aimed at limiting warfare to war¬ 
riors and providing protection and neutrality for civilians. 
And without quite realizing it has happened, we are in a 
world today where not only are the civilians fair game, but 
the most potent war systems, the nuclear weapons, are def¬ 
initely aimed at the destruction of civilians. And wouldn’t 
it be nice if ... we could get back to being as civilized as 
we once were?” 1 

Ronald Reagan himself may not know “how it happened,” 
but those who know something about World War II are 
aware that the use of weapons of mass destruction against 
the civilian population was introduced into the practice of 
warfare by Nazi Germany, the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain in the course of that war. Acting on the Douhet-Mit- 
chell-Trenchard concepts, these countries were the ones 
that initiated indiscriminate bombings of enemy cities to 
“crush the enemy’s morale.” The ruins of Coventry and 
Dresden are the most striking examples of what it leads to. 

It was U.S. generals who took this approach to its extreme 
when they used the first two U.S. atomic bombs not against 
a concentration of Japanese ground troops or naval vessels 
or even munitions factories but let loose the hellish power 
of the atom to wipe out Hiroshima and Nagasaki, two urban 
centers. The United States continued with this practice in 
Korea and particularly in Vietnam, where it used strategic 
aviation and heavy naval vessels for absolutely indiscrimi¬ 
nate— “carpet”—bombing and shelling of DRV and South 
Vietnamese territory and for the destruction of irrigation 

1 Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, Vol. 19, No. 39, Octo¬ 
ber 3, 1983, p. 1335. 
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facilities in order to demoralize the population. 1 U.S. 
theorists began to speak about the “advantages” of the coun¬ 
terforce approach (i.e., hitting military targets only) when 
it became clear that a massive strike with nuclear missiles 
against the civilian (urban) population of the socialist 
countries can produce a similar strike in retaliation. 

The best way to avoid losses and destruction would be to 
give up war as such or, at first, nuclear war as the most 
inhuman type of warfare. However, U.S. champions of virtue 
are dead set against this course of action. On the contrary, 
all their theories and concepts are aimed at making nuclear 
war an acceptable and feasible instrument of politics. That 
is precisely why nuclear weapons are being perfected and 
new types—such as neutron weapons—are being developed 
to kill people and leave property undamaged. That, it ap¬ 
pears, is the reason why the United States and its nuclear 
allies refuse to follow the Soviet example and to pledge not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

Finally, the allegedly humanitarian thrust of the counter¬ 
force strategy in its nuclear version is proven false by the 
fact that it is essentially impractical as a defensive op¬ 
tion but can only be meaningful as a first-strike strategy. 

The fact of Soviet-American strategi< parity means that 
realistic U.S. politicians and military leaders cannot be 
sure of the possibility of limiting damage to America to an 
acceptable level by delivering a first counterforce strike. 
This is why the U.S. “hawks” who want nuclear war to be 
an acceptable and usable instrument of politics have, since 
the late 1960s, been increasingly vociferous in their 
demands that the U.S. government try a second route of 
damage limitation—by creating a thick defense of U.S. ter¬ 
ritory to blunt Soviet retaliation as much as possible. 

The Hudson Institute experts led by Herman Kahn and 


1 Over the years of the war in Indochina (1961 to 1973) the United States 
dropped 14.3 million tons of explosives on Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia— 
more than 300 kilos per each inhabitant of the region, that is 14 times 
the per capita amount of explosives dropped by the U.S. and Royal Air 
Force on Germany, Italy and Japan during World War II. Besides, in In¬ 
dochina the United States used some 73,000 cubic meters of herbicides— 
1.6 liters per inhabitant. Agent Orange, a major component of these 
herbicides, proved to be highly toxic. It inflicted irreparable harm on 
the health of hundreds of thousands of people (including about 50,000 U.S. 
servicemen) and resulted in adverse genetic consequences in the children 
of those who were subjected to its action. 
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Donald Brennan, have been particularly vigorous advocates 
of damage limitation through the deployment of air, missile 
and space defense systems and the perfection of civil de¬ 
fense. After conducting, in the early 1970s, research for 
the Defense Department into the advisability of creating a 
U.S. strategic defense system, the institute published a 
report from which the following passage can be quoted: “It 
should ... be noted that the current U.S. force posture does 
have some war-fighting capability... The existence of such a 
war-fighting capability has been used as an argument against 
a change in strategic posture; i.e., that no change in the 
direction of a greater war-fighting capability is really 
needed because we presently have significant war-fighting 
capability vis-a-vis the Soviet Union... Many of our 
strategic weapons are capable of attacking military targets 
such as airfields, power and production plants, etc. And 
a nontrivial yet clearly attainable gain in missile ac¬ 
curacy could make it possible to attack almost all potential 
military targets. All this is true, but somewhat beside the 
point. The worlds of war fighting and assured destruction, 
after all, are not disjoint... Many of the arguments and 
perspectives of advocates of defensive emphasis posture ... 
are similar if not identical to those held by supporters of 
a war-fighting posture... In essence, the lower the amount 
of damage the United States would have to suffer, for a 
given level of hostilities, the more credible it would ap¬ 
pear that the United States would actively come to the aid 
of an attacked ally” 1 —in other words, actively join the 
hostilities and use nuclear weapons even when the security 
of the United States itself is not threatened. 

It follows that the advocates of a “defensive” posture do 
not at all want to tie the hands of the United States in the 
use of its armed forces; they are all for a U.S. superiority 
over the U.S.S.R. in the means of attack. They hold that 
strategic defense would effectively complement the possibil¬ 
ity of gaining an advantage over the potential enemy by 
perfecting the U.S. offensive strategic forces and would 
thus enable the United States to “survive the war” and con¬ 
sequently to be the first to push the nuclear button. 


1 E. S. Boylan, D. G. Brennan and H. Kahn, Alternatives to Assured De- 
struction. HI-1603-RR, March 20, 1972, Hudson Institute, Croton-on-Hud¬ 
son, New York, pp. 17, 25-26. 











A very significant and telling dialog occurred between 
Senator Joseph Clark and Senator Richard Russel, a well- 
known “hawk,” during the 1968 Senate debate over the issue 
of a nationwide ABM system. Russel’s remark shows to what 
absurd lengths the concept of “victory in a nuclear war” 
can be stretched: 

“Mr. Clark: There comes a time when the tens of mil¬ 
lions of casualties are so enormous that civilization is de¬ 
stroyed, and if there are a few people living in caves after 
that, it does not make much difference. 

“Mr. Russel: If we have to start over again with another 
Adam and Eve, then I want them to be Americans and not 
Russians, and I want them on this continent and not in 
Europe.” 1 

When they clamor for an ABM system, U.S. advocates of 
strategic defense are guided by considerations that are far 
from humanitarian. They have concluded that it would be 
very difficult and even improbable to attain the desired 
degree of damage limitation exclusively by perfecting offen¬ 
sive nuclear systems and gaining a substantial advantage 
over the Soviet Union in this field at this time. But, they 
maintain, a combination of a U.S. advantage in offensive 
strategic armaments with an active ABM strategic defense 
and civil defense can enable the United States to freely use 
the nuclear option without paying any regard to the adver¬ 
sary. Besides—and this is especially important for swaying 
public opinion in the U.S.A. and allied countries—the “as¬ 
sured survival” concept is contrasted to “inhumane” mutual 
deterrence by the threat of “assured destruction.” 

Moreover, the supporters of “deterrence through strategic 
defense” contrast the “defensive” option to the “war-fight¬ 
ing” option, thus blatantly deceiving U.S. and world public 
opinion. For, to emphasize the point yet again, any limita¬ 
tion of damage to an “acceptable” (minimum) level, no mat¬ 
ter how attained—by disarming the enemy in a first strike or 
by creating an effective system of antinuclear (anti-air¬ 
craft or antimissile) defense — leads, in the final analysis, 
to the same outcome: the side which such “damage limitation” 
has prompted to feel absolutely secure can at least black¬ 
mail others with the nuclear threat if not directly wage 
nuclear war. It was no accident that when U.S. leaders were 


1 Congressional Record, November 1, 1968, p. E 9644. 
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confident enough that the United States could limit damage 
to itself by delivering a destructive first strike, they 
were not overly concerned with strategic defense and even 
curtailed the nationwide air defense system. They held that 
after the United States delivered a first disarming strike 
against Soviet ICBMs, bombers and submarines, America 
would have no need of any defense. 

In the late 1960s they no longer regarded these calcula¬ 
tions as realistic, and sp U.S. strategists took up the 
issue of a “defensive shield” over the United States. But at 
that time antimissile technology was still at a low level 
(the computerized warning and guidance systems were not 
effective enough, nor was there any sure way of destroying 
warheads in flight). After toying with the idea of a nation¬ 
wide antimissile defense system (Sentinel and later Safe¬ 
guard), U.S. leaders finally agreed to abandon it in ex¬ 
change for a similar pledge by the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. agreed to sign the ABM Treaty with the 
United States in the belief that in the nuclear age, offen¬ 
sive and defensive systems were interrelated as never 
before. And so, a suspension of the ABM arms race would 
be the most effective step toward suspending the race in 
strategic offensive armaments too by officially a< knowledg- 
ing Soviet-American parity both in defensive (ABM) and in 
offensive (ICBMs, SLBMs and strategic bombers) systems. 

However, having signed the ABM Treaty in 1972, the 
United States nevertheless planned, by perfecting its stra¬ 
tegic offensive armaments and by altering the European nu¬ 
clear balance in its favor, to secure for itself certain ad¬ 
vantages which, given the virtual absence of effective ABM 
systems on both sides, would be very substantial. 

It was after the signing of the ABM Treaty that U.S. 
leaders decided to upgrade the counterforce performance of 
all systems comprising the American strategic offensive 
triad — ICBMs, SSBNs and strategic bombers. 

These expectations proved useless. By the end of the 
1970s the U.S.S.R. caught up with the United States in the 
combat efficiency of offensive systems. As I have already 
stressed, this was the principal “unacceptable factor” which 
so incensed the right-wing radicals who, by that time, had 
moved to the foreground of the American political scene. 
They demanded that the United States regain its erstwhile 
lead in the effectiveness of strategic nuclear forces, end 
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the situation of “mutual assured destruction” and create the 
situation of “assured survival” for American society and 
“assured destruction” of its Soviet counterpart. These ob¬ 
jectives should be achieved bv a race in both offensive and 
defensive armaments with major emphasis on defensive 
systems: in the opinion of U.S. military “hawks,” mesmerized 
by “American technological prowess,” the latest scientific 
and technological advances promised the development of 
highly effective systems of this type. As always, in their 
pursuit of superiority U.S. politicians camouflage their 
plans with lip service to “equality.” We have already heard 
the United States talk about the capability of either side 
to retaliate and assure mutual destruction. That was when 
the United States considered itself overwhelmingly superior 
to the Soviet Union in the offensive capability: “mutual 
assured destruction” was praised as a situation of stability 
until it really materialized; as soon as it did, Washington 
lost all interest in it. Today, the same trick is being per¬ 
formed to disguise the U.S. attempt at securing a lead in 
ABM systems. U.S. politicians and experts are waxing posi¬ 
tively poetic on the desirability of “mutual assured sur¬ 
vival” (MAS) as the best way of stabilizing the strategic 
balance. As soon as the so-called strategic defense initia¬ 
tive of President Reagan was announced (providing for the 
development and deployment of a multilayered ABM system 
in the U.S.A., including space-based weapons), the Penta¬ 
gon’s public relations experts launched a campaign to adver¬ 
tise MAS. They claimed that the Soviet Union was also creat¬ 
ing an impregnable system of space-based ABM defense, and 
both sides would end up more secure then before. Besides, 
they emphasize, this security would be based on the humani¬ 
tarian principle of protecting one’s own population and not 
on the threat to the population of the other side. 1 

These claims do sound attractive—but only superficially 

1 For example. General Daniel Graham, a prominent “hawk” in the U.S. 
military establishment and former chief of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency of the Department of Defense, wrote soon after the President’s 
speech: “Wouldn’t it be better for the U.S. and the Soviets to compete 
in building defensive systems than to continue on the present offensive- 
only track? If the final shootout is ever to come, let it come in space. 
The switch to defense wouldn’t end U.S.-Soviet competition; it would, 
however, place that competition on a different ground that would be 
likely to be more stable and, incidentally, likely to favor the U.S.” 
( fhe Wall Street Journal, April 8, 1983, p. 26.) 
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so. The point is that in their plans to develop a space- 
based ABM defense system, U.S. leaders strive not for 
“equality in mutual assured survival capabilities” but for a 
substantial superiority in this field. Moreover, it is not 
just a matter of defense. As Marshal Akhromeyev, Chief of 
the General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces, points out, 
it is a matter of creating “what is actually strike weapons 
intended to hit enemy targets in all spheres.” 1 In his Star 
Wars speech, President Reagan stressed plainly that the 
United States must use its technological strength to the 
utmost—naturally, use it not to stabilize the U.S.-Soviet 
strategic balance on the basis of equality and equal secu¬ 
rity but to leave the Soviet Union behind and, he under¬ 
lined, negotiate “from a position of strength” while build¬ 
ing up offensive nuclear armaments and conventional 
forces. 2 

Later, however, in trying to conceal the provocative na¬ 
ture of this U.S. challenge to the U.S.S.R. to start a new 
round in the arms race, this time in space. President Reagan 
began assuring American and world public opinion that if 
the United States were to develop such space weapons it 
would share them with other countries, including the Soviet 
L T nion. But who can believe in this American magnanimitv 
when the SDI is essentially based on the hope to overtake 
the U.S.S.R. in space weapons after America has failed to 
do so in alreadv existing strategic systems. 

And that is exactly what CPSLT CC General Secretary Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev told President Reagan at the Soviet-U.S. 
Summit in Geneva in November 1985. Speaking later on the 
issue at a press conference there, he said: “They say we 
should rest assured that if the Americans were first to make 
the SDI a reality, they would share the results with the 
Soviet Union. Now, I told the President: ‘I urge you to 
believe us, and we have already declared this, that we shall 
neither use nuclear arms first, nor attack the Linked 
States. Why then, in retaining your offensive potential on 
Earth and underwater, you still intend to start an arms 
race in space? You don’t believe us? It follows you don’t. 
Why then should we believe you more than you trust us?”’ 
When U.S. newsmen asked Soviet Academician Roald Sag- 

1 Pravda, June 4, 1985. 

2 The New York Times, March 24, 1983. 
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deyev, Director, Institute of Space Research, U.S.S.R. Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, why he does not believe the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent's promise to share the SDI results with the U.S.S.R., 
he replied: “But how can I, when the U.S. authorities even 
refused me permission to buy a computer for my Institute, 
though there is nothing special about it?’’ 1 

Thus the question of “equality in mutual assured survival 
capabilities” never arises. We are dealing with yet another 
attempt to so limit the damage to the United States as to 
enable it to use its armed forces, including its nuclear 
forces, with impunity to attain aggressive foreign policy 
objectives. 

According to competent U.S. analysts, this approach will 
hardly work, just as the idea of a unilateral assured de¬ 
struction of Soviet society by a first counterforce strike 
failed to work. 2 However, it is equally obvious that this 
step would involve the nuclear countries in a new and highly 
dangerous round of the arms race, a round transferred to 
outer space and planned to last for decades. This race may 
produce dangerous and unforeseen turns, which, even 
against the will of the sponsors of the U.S. program to mil¬ 
itarize outer space, is likely to plunge the world into the 
nuclear abyss. 


6. THE THEORY OF ESCALATION 

Broader opportunities for a political and psychological 
use of force as a tool of pressure on the international 
scene and for nuclear blackmail contributed to the emer¬ 
gence, in the early 1960s, of the theory of escalation, de¬ 
veloped by Herman Kahn, a foremost U.S. civilian strategist. 


1 Pravdn, November 22, 1985. 

2 Many realistic U.S. experts stress that even if one does accept the 
argument of the advocates of a multilayered ABM system that it will be 
99-percent effective, this will mean that 100 out of 10,000 warheads 
launched against the United States would reach their targets. "If that 
were to happen,” writes William Burrows, director of the Science and 
Environmental Reporting Program at New York University, referring to 
Reagan’s project, “the United States would take 100 direct hits, most 
of them probably in the megaton range and delivered with considerable 
accuracy. The resulting death, sickness and destruction would be such 
that the nation would very likely cease to exist as a functioning society.” 
(William E. Burrows, “Ballistic Missile Defense: the Illusion of Security”, 
in: Foreign Affairs, Spring 1984, p. 852.) 
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formerly on the staff of the RAND Corporation and then 
founder of his own Hudson Institute. Kahn remained direc¬ 
tor of this institute until his death in 1983. 

Drawing on the ideas of U.S. theoreticians Thomas Sthel- 
ling, Glenn Snyder, Paul Kecskemeti and several others, 
Kahn modeled a so-called escalation ladder of 44 steps 
(phases) from a prewar state of international tension 
through to absolutely uncontrollable “spasm or insensate nu¬ 
clear war.” According to Kahn, as the intensity and scope 
of a conflict increase, the sides to the conflict step over 
a succession of thresholds, passing from threatening state¬ 
ments to a show of military muscle, to a limited convention¬ 
al war to a local nuclear war to a selective exchange of 
“demonstration” nuclear attacks against targets within enemy 
territory to massive nuclear strikes against enemy missile 
launch sites and other armaments (counterforce attack) and 
to massive nuclear strikes against enemy administrative and 
economic centers and enemy population (countervalue salvo). 

Kahn’s “ladder” is an abstract model designed to show 
that even a nuclear war may have several different phases— 
in other words, that this war, too, can allegedly be waged, 
up to its concluding stages, like a conventional war, that 
is, fully controlled by the political leaders and with a 
gradual raising of stakes. 

The new thing about Kahn’s theory was the emphasis on 
the psychological use of nuclear force to bring pressure to 
bear on the enemy in the subcrisis and crisis maneuvering, 
as well as the approach to armed struggle as a process of 
escalation of power play concomitant with negotiations con¬ 
stantly conducted with the enemy. The impression was that 
this theory superseded the old approach which regarded 
talks with the enemy only as a way of summing up the out¬ 
come of the conflict and not as a process pursued simultane¬ 
ously with the hostilities so as to “regulate” the conflict 
and settle it at the lower stages of the use of force, with¬ 
out escalating it to its highest, superdestructive phases. 

Essentially, Kahn and those who agreed with him con¬ 
cluded that, given the new alignment of forces that was be¬ 
ginning to take shape on the world scene, it was inadvisable 
to immediately rush to the top of the “escalation ladder,” 
since that could prove suicidal to the United States itself. 
Kahn’s idea was to exert political and psychological pres¬ 
sure on the enemy, and then, by applying a minimum of 
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armed force (“limited” war) and simultaneously threatening 
to move up the “ladder” (and only a nation sure of its 
superiority could credibly threaten that), to wrest “vic¬ 
tory” from the enemy even before all possibilities offered 
by the use of armed force were exhausted. Kahn held that it 
would be even better to ensure a favorable settlement of the 
conflict purely by a test of will, by an escalation of 
threats which would stop short of war. 

He himself defined escalation as a “competition in risk¬ 
taking or at least resolve.” 1 He freely admitted that the 
theory of escalation was essentially a “brink-of-war” stra¬ 
tegy and maintained that this brinkmanship, conducted with 
an adequate measure of resolve, must tip the balance in 
favor of the United States at international negotiations. 

This makes it clear why the “game of chicken,” popular 
among American young snobs, was his favorite analogy 
which he referred to in several books. 

Two sports cars are on a collision course on a straight 
stretch of ro»d, traveling at a high speed, the two left 
wheels of each car keeping on the center line. He who turns 
right first loses: he is “chicken.” “To win this game,” Kahn 
advised, “one must try to convince the opponent that it is 
not worthwhile for him to be so reckless. One can do this by 
convincing him that one is totally reckless, oblivious to 
the danger, or out of control. These objectives can prob¬ 
ably be met best by getting into the car dead drunk, wearing 
very dark glasses, and conspicuously throwing the steering 
wheel out of the window as soon as the car has gotten up 
to speed. If the opponent is watching, he will feel under 
some pressure to get out of the way.” 2 Kahn was thus calling 
on U.S. politicians to make calculated recklessness in nu¬ 
clear blackmail the principal way of putting pressure on the 
potential enemy. “Whether we like it or not,” he exclaimed 
demagogically, “our life, liberty, and security may depend 
on being willing to play.” 3 

U.S. politicians and military strategists have adopted 
some of Kahn’s ideas, specifically his theory of political 
and psychological pressure by nuclear threats and his con- 


1 Herman Kahn, On Escalation. Metaphors and Scenarios, Pall Mall Press, 
London, 1965, p. 3. 

2 Herman Kahn, Thinking about the Unthinkable, Weidenfeld and Nichol¬ 
son, London, 1962, p. 45. 

3 Ibid., p. 46. 
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cept of a “graduated” use of force, including nuclear arma¬ 
ments. Few were enthusiastic over Kahn’s “calculated reck¬ 
lessness.” Even President Johnson, while he was escalating 
the war in Vietnam, took pains to stress that he was any¬ 
thing but reckless and that the White House was firmly in 
control of the military. 

It looks like Ronald Reagan is the first U.S. President 
who tries to play an international game of chicken a la 
Kahn. 

7. FALSIFYING THE “ENEMY’S” INTENTIONS AND IMAGE: 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF JUSTIFYING THE ARMS RACE 

Systematic falsification of data on the actual state of 
the Soviet-American strategic balance is a favorite trick 
with U.S. politicians when they try to justify their obses¬ 
sion with the arms race as a means of leaving the U.S.S.R. 
behind in the number and quality of nuclear weapons. The 
Pentagon and the White House invariably picture the Soviet 
Union as the aggressor who is sure to win if only a new 
spurt in the buildup of American strategic armaments is not 
made immediately and if Congress does not authorize appro¬ 
priations for it. This type of intimidation of the public 
and the congressmen with the “growing Soviet threat” has 
become an integral element of American military policy; the 
impression is that the Pentagon is really dependent on such 
annual hysteria. 

These campaigns are facilitated by the fact that, essen¬ 
tially, only two U.S. government agencies—the CIA and the 
Pentagon — possess hard information on the actual alignment 
of military forces in the world, including the Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can strategic balance, and can make more or less substanti¬ 
ated forecasts of its evolution. However, these evaluations 
and forecasts are rarely made public and if they are, it 
happens many years after they were drawn up. Besides, be¬ 
lated declassification is usually applied (with substantial 
deletions) only to those documents which, by the very fact 
of their publication, also bolster the psychological cam¬ 
paign waged by the military establishment to ensure “greater 
readiness.” Some experts estimate that about 500 million of¬ 
ficial documents of different degrees of classification are 
currently circulating in the United States. This means that, 
in essence, the U.S. intelligence community not only enjoys 
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a monopoly on military information but can also manipulate 
it freely. Each time U.S. leaders intend to make another 
leap forward in the arms race, they raise a hue and cry 
about the alleged Soviet superiority over the United States 
in this or that military field. Moreover, one can say with 
confidence that U.S. political leaders themselves have, on 
occasion, been deceived by the CIA and the Pentagon. The 
reason is that the U.S. military establishment is vitally 
interested in creating an image of the “potential enemy” 
which would secure the granting by the administration and 
Congress of all its exorbitant demands on funds and re¬ 
sources. 

Since the end of World War II there has been only one 
U.S. President professionally competent in issues of mili¬ 
tary policy. That was Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Allied 
Commander on the Western Front during World War II and 
Supreme Allied Commander of NATO after the war. But 
even he once confessed that “they didn’t let me out” to 
watch nuclear weapon tests out of fear that the awesome 
spectacle of these weapons’ destructive power would put his 
thoughts on a track the atomic strategists found undesir¬ 
able. The other presidents arrived at the White House with¬ 
out any in-depth knowledge of military matters; they could 
be presented with any, even the most fantastic, information 
about the state of the Soviet-American military balance. 

While he was President Nixon’s national security adviser, 
Henry Kissinger kept analyst Jan Lodal on the staff of the 
National Security Council for the express purpose of check¬ 
ing the authenticity of Pentagon assessments of the U.S.- 
Soviet military balance. Lodal himself has told me how he 
caught military spokesmen in the act: their conclusions and 
the curves they plotted to show the “growth of the Soviet 
threat” in this or that military field did not square with 
their own figures. The only result was that a week later, 
the same Pentagon analysts came back with the same 
frightening curves, but with figures already doctored to 
suit a foregone conclusion. After all, if facts are in the 
way, one can always fabricate different “facts.” 

The same is true of the way U.S. congressmen and other 
high-level officials are informed on these problems. Closed 
briefings, specifically, closed hearings on the issues of 
the military balance in House and Senate committees, are 
among the most effective techniques of misinformation. Such 
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briefings have recently become a regular way for the U.S. 
brass to approach their NATO and other allies too. For ex¬ 
ample, special Pentagon and CIA teams tour West European 
capitals and tell their colleagues “highly confidential” 
tell tales about “war preparations of the Soviets” and So¬ 
viet intentions, aiming to scare them into more vigorous 
involvement in the arms race. Since what is said at these 
meetings is usually not to be divulged or is published 
after being heavily censored, the military feel free to cite 
the most fantastic data about the U.S. “lag” or about the 
“military advances of the Soviets,” secure in the knowl¬ 
edge that no one will catch them out because those who 
have received this information are obliged to keep it 
secret. 1 

In any U.S. Congress, no more than fifteen people can lay 
claim to any real competence in matters concerning the 
world military balance and weapon systems. They are those 
who operate in close contact with the Pentagon and, in ex¬ 
change, receive from it additional information and compe¬ 
tent explanations. This is essentially an award for their 
loyal position. As soon as an informed legislator dares 
criticize the Pentagon’s policy he is immediately deprived 
of access to authentic information and is forced to turn to 
the common run of misinformation. 

After he was made director of the CIA in 1976, George 
Bush, later U.S. Vice-President, formed a special team, the 
so-called Group B, composed of specially selected individ¬ 
uals who were not career CIA officers, and charged it with 
preparing its own evaluation of the state of the Soviet- 
American strategic balance. The group was led by Professor 
Richard Pipes, an extremely anti-Soviet Kremlinologist. This 
group produced an “objective assessment” of the Soviet mili- 


1 At the same time, since, for obvious reasons (that is, milking Congress 
for money to be spent on military programs), this type of classified in¬ 
formation usually paints a picture of the U.S. military position that is even 
gloomier than the one presented to the public, the political rivals of the 
current administration are tempted to “declassify” it to a degree and to 
bank on it, especially during election campaigns. This was the genesis of 
several U.S. “gaps”: rival presidential candidates, like John Kennedy, a 
Democrat (“missile gap”), or Ronald Reagan, a Republican (“window of vul¬ 
nerability" at the 1980 elections), played on the “inefficiency” of their 
rivals in matters of national security and won the elections; after that, they 
no longer needed this or that “gap" and it was officially acknowledged to 
be nonexistent. 
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tary capability President Ford, who had begun to steer clear 
of detente with the Soviet Union by that time, wanted to 
receive. 

Robert Scheer, a U.S. journalist who has made an in-depth 
analysis of the way U.S. public opinion is misinformed about 
the Soviet-American military balance, writes that “until 
1976, the CIA did not believe that the Soviets were militar¬ 
ily superior to the United States or were aiming at nuclear 
superiority. Nor did agency analysts believe that the Soviet 
leadership expected to survive and win a nuclear war. Then 
George Bush became head of the CIA, and the professionals 
at the agency were told to think otherwise. 

“Bush ... took the unprecedented step of allowing a hawk¬ 
ish group of outsiders to challenge the CIA’s own intelli¬ 
gence estimates of Soviet strength... This intrusion into 
the objective process of CIA analysis greatly inflated the 
existing estimate of United States vulnerability to Russian 
forces and would eventually be used to justify an increased 
American arms buildup.” 1 

It was no accident that, having become President, Ronald 
Reagan (who used this estimate by Group B to claim, in the 
1980 election campaign, that there was a “window of U.S. 
vulnerability” open to Soviet ICBMs) made Richard Pipes his 
chief Soviet expert on the National Security Council. 

As concerns the public at large, the Pentagon’s misin¬ 
formation takes the form of regular propaganda campaigns, 
usually conducted in the spring, when House and Senate 
committees begin their detailed examination of Defense De¬ 
partment requests for appropriations. Over the past few 
years the Pentagon has been publishing, precisely at that 
time, a special pamphlet entitled Soviet Military Power, 
full of all sorts of doctored figures. 

The authenticity of the information contained in these 
pamphlets can be judged from the following example: at the 
signing of the SALT II Treaty in 1979, the two sides ex¬ 
changed figures on their strategic offensive armaments. 
From these data it followed, among other things, that the 
number of Soviet strategic bombers was one-fourth of that 
possessed by the L T nited States. But in the very first edi¬ 
tion of Soviet Military Power published in 1981 the Pentagon 

1 Robert Scheer, With F.naugh Shovels. Reagan, Bush and Nuclear War, 
Random House, New York, 1982, p. 53. 















exaggerated the number of long-range Soviet bombers and 
quoted a figure that was six times the one U.S. officials 
had never doubted a mere two years earlier. Even if the 
SALT II Treaty had not imposed a ceiling on the number of 
strategic nuclear carriers, the Soviet Union would have been 
physically unable to increase its bomber pool six times over 
in two years. 

This information is designed not only for the legislators 
but also for the big U.S. press which largely feeds on the 
so-called information leaks deliberately engineered by the 
White House and the Pentagon. 

Former LJ.S. State Secretary Alexander Haig emphasizes in 
his memoirs that Reagan’s White House did not alienate the 
press, the way past presidents often did, infuriating news¬ 
men and provoking a degree of disobedience. On the con¬ 
trary, “Reagan’s men ... opened the doors to the workshop 
and escorted reporters inside in a way hitherto unknown in 
Washington... For the press ... it was a dream come true. 
It had never had sources like this. And, of course, it could 
not risk losing these sources by offending them, and so it 
wrote what it was given.” 1 1’hat is how the press is mani¬ 
pulated, and the fact is freely admitted. And manipulation 
of information on military policy is obvious: the press 
cannot gain access to any other type of information because 
it is all officially classified. 

This is how the misinformation machine of the FT.S. mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex operates. Its sole objective is to 
present the Soviet-American military balance in such a way 
that the U.S. Defense Department and military industry 
could demand more and more money for the arms race be¬ 
cause of chronic U.S. “lags” in specific types of armaments. 
The Pentagon is striving for superiority, but the public is 
told that it merely wants to “catch up” with the Soviet 
Union in this or that field. Sometimes the Pentagon draws 
public attention to particular performance characteristics 
of a Soviet weapon system not because it wants to duplicate 
them but because it wants to divert attention from those 
aspects of weapons modernization on which it itself works 
without publicity. 

Pentagon generals began to claim that the United States 


1 Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Caveat. Realism. Reagan, and foreign Policy, 
Macmillan, New York, 1984, p. 19. 
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was lagging behind the U.S.S.R. as soon as World War II 
ended. In the fall of 1945 U.S. Air Force General James 
Doolittle “was advocating a ‘catch up’ campaign,” says U.S. 
researcher Daniel Yergin. “What was odd about this cam¬ 
paign was that there was no one to catch up with. The Air 
Force’s private intelligence estimates left no question that 
the Russians were many years behind the Americans in air 
power.” 1 

But since the bomber remained the principal means of a 
nuclear strike over the first postwar decade, spokesmen of 
the U.S. military kept referring to a “huge Soviet superior¬ 
ity in air power” in order to scare the public and Congress 
into allocating more and more money for newer and better 
nuclear-capable planes. 

The U.S. intelligence and military agencies raised a par¬ 
ticularly noisy outcry over the so-called bomber gap in the 
mid-1950s, when the Pentagon wanted to secure huge appro¬ 
priations for the mass manufacture of the latest B-52 
strategic bomber. This campaign helped the Defense Depart¬ 
ment to gain approval for a new, upgraded program of its 
production. Soon, however, the Pentagon admitted that there 
was no gap because, “as it turned out,” the number of U.S. 
strategic bombers was four or five times greater than that 
of comparable Soviet planes. 2 

Another fraudulent campaign, this time over a “missile 
gap,” was launched in 1960; the objective was to step up the 
arms race in strategic missiles. It was later revealed that 
the Soviet “missile threat” was exaggerated 15 to 20 times 
over. 3 According to U.S. figures, the Soviet Union only 


1 Daniel Yergin, Shattered Peace. The Origins of the Cold War and the 
National Security State, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1977, p. 211. 

2 See: Edgar M. Bottome, The Balance of Terror. A Guide to the Arms 
Race, Beacon Press, Boston, 1971, pp. 35-36, 120-121, 158. Bottome widely 
quotes official and unofficial statistics and says that when a “bomber gap" 
really occurred, it was five to one in favor of the United States (see p. 36). 
Allen Dulles, CIA director from 1955 to 1961. later admitted repentantly 
that his agency considerably inflated the estimates of the Soviet strategic 
bomber production capacity (see: Allen Dulles, The Craft of Intelligence, 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, London, 1963, p. 161). 

3 Compare the forecasts of the number of Soviet ICBMs quoted in the 
American press: 2,000 ICBMs in 1963 ( The Reporter, New York, January 8, 
1959) or 2,000 ICBMs in 1964 (The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
October 7, 1959) with the actual situation in 1963—424 U.S. ICBMs and 
100 Soviet ICBMs (The Military Balance 1969/1970, ISS Publication, Lon¬ 
don, p. 5). 
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caught up with the United States in 1970‘ in the total num¬ 
ber of land- and sea-based missiles: facing the huge buildup 
of U.S. missiles and striving to ensure its own security, 
the Soviet Union was forced to take countermeasures. 

In the latter half of the 1960s yet another “lag”—an 
“ABM gap”—appeared. The Pentagon was screaming bloody 
murder about the so-called Tallinn ABM network—again, to 
make Congress approve appropriations for an American 
ABM system which was to comprise 25 (the Sentinel version) 
and later, 12 to 14 (the Safeguard version) ABM sites in 
the United States. Only when the 1972 Soviet-American 
ABM Limitation Treaty was signed, the Pentagon was finally 
forced to publicly acknowledge that the Soviet Union had 
only one ABM complex with fewer antimissile missiles than 
the ceiling of 100 allowed by the treaty. 

The “catastrophic lag” of the early 1970s (which is resur¬ 
rected again by Washington in the mid-1980s to impede 
arms reduction agreements) was the “throw-weight gap.” As 
always, it was “suddenly discovered” (the Pentagon is keen 
on sudden discoveries to dumbfound the public) that the 
decisive parameter by which the strategic offensive arma¬ 
ments of different countries should be compared was not the 
number of strategic launchers or warheads but the so-called 
throw-weight. The Pentagon claimed that this was the criti¬ 
cal factor and, according to the Pentagon and Senator 
Jackson, this was where the United States was losing to the 
Soviet Union. 

This contention immediately led every objective observer 
to ask a number of puzzled questions. 

If the throw-weight were such a critical parameter, why 
had it never been used before as the foremost criterion of 
the efficiency of the U.S. strategic forces? Why had it 
never even been mentioned as a term in usage in the U.S. 
armed forces? It is not even included in the official dic¬ 
tionaries of military terms issued by the Pentagon and 
the JCS. If the throw-weight were so vital that all other 
parameters of a strategic missile should be designed to 
enhance it, why did the United States, having developed 

1 See: Statement of Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird an the F.Y. 

1972- 76 Defense Program and the 1972 Defense Budget. March 9, 1971, 
U.S. GPO, Washington, 1971, p. 165; see also: The Military Balance 

1973- 1974, ISS Publication, London, p. 71. 
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and deployed only 54 Titan II heavy missiles in 1962 and 
1963, refuse to increase their number or the throw-weight of 
other models of ICBMs but switched instead to the Minute- 
man missile with its much smaller payload? 

Besides, according to Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger’s report to Congress on the 1985-1989 military program, 
the United States reduced the total megatonnage of its nu¬ 
clear forces by 75 percent from 1960 to 1984. 1 It follows 
that the throw-weight was not all that important since the 
reduction in the number of deliverable megatons was more 
than offset by an increase in accuracy. 

Also, if one accepts as legitimate comparison of the 
strategic forces of the two sides by the total throw-weight, 
why do U.S. experts usually compare not the total throw- 
weights of the strategic forces as defined in the SALT I and 
SALT II treaties but insist on comparing only the total 
throw-weight of the U.S. and Soviet ICBMs? 

Could it be that until recently, as one can judge from the 
figures that have been published, ICBMs accounted for only 
nine percent of the total throw-weight of the U.S. strategic 
forces, while 88 percent went to strategic bombers? 2 How 
can one compare these nine percent to the entire yield of 
Soviet land-based ICBMs which carry 70 percent of all war¬ 
heads in the Soviet strategic nuclear forces? 

Twice in the postwar period Washington officialdom 
launched campaigns over the claim that the United States 
was behind the Soviet Union in civil defense (by President 
Kennedy and President Carter), although the entire Soviet 
civil defense effort represents the most elementary and 
minimum steps to prepare the population for the possibility 
of war or natural disaster. 

The 1980s began with Ronald Reagan’s campaign over the 
“overall U.S. lag” in strategic capability (this when both 
sides were actually abiding by the SALT I and SALT II trea¬ 
ties which recorded and formalized Soviet-American strategic 
parity). Then a hullabaloo was raised about an “antisatel¬ 
lite gap” (on the eve of the testing of the new U.S. ASAT 


1 See: Report of the Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger to the 
Congress on the FY 1985 Budget, FY 1986 Authorization Reqtiest and FY 
1985-89 Defense Programs, Washington, February 1, 1984, p. 33, Chart 
1B5. 

2 See my article “SALT II: a Fair Bargain”, in: Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, June 1979, p. 34 for a detailed explanation of these figures. 















system and just prior to requesting additional appropria¬ 
tions for this purpose from Congress) and about an “ABM 
gap” (this was needed to justify the President’s proposal 
that the United States begin work on space-based antimis¬ 
sile defense systems). 

Expectedly, the third edition of the Pentagon’s Soviet 
Military Power propaganda pamphlet, published in April 
1984, laid great emphasis on Soviet ABM advances. It is 
claimed that “the Soviets seem to have placed themselves in 
a position to field relatively quickly a nationwide ABM 
system should they decide to do so,” 1 although in actual 
fact it is not Moscow but Washington who intends to violate 
the ABM Limitation Treaty in the belief—as the President 
has hinted heavily himself — that, drawing on its technologi¬ 
cal capacity, the United States will be able to leave the 
Soviet Union far behind in the development of a strategic 
defense system. 

Information is suppressed about the Soviet proposal at the 
Linked Nations on fully demilitarizing outer space and 
about the Soviet pledge not to deploy an antisatellite sys¬ 
tem if no other nation deploys one either. 

Holding forth on “gaps” and “lags,” LI.S. munitions de¬ 
signers are in fact racing ahead and even competing with one 
another (they design a new offensive system, follow it im¬ 
mediately with a system of defense against it, then with a 
still newer system to penetrate this defense, and so on and 
so forth). However, the hopes of Pentagon strategists to 
gain a lead while speaking about “lags” rest on shaky 
ground. The Soviet LInion has succeeded in closing the gap 
and attaining parity with the Linked States in strategic 
armaments. But, even forced to respond to U.S. moves and 
to catch up with the United States in order to prevent the 
arms race from resulting in a U.S. superiority, the Soviet 
Union is opposed in principle to the approach of ensuring 
one’s security by taking a succession of moves and coun¬ 
termoves in an unending competition between systems of 
mass destruction. The Soviet people and their government 
want to strengthen the security of each nation and inter¬ 
national security as a whole by halting and reversing the 
arms race, stabilizing the Soviet-American strategic balance 
on the basis of equality and equal security and formalizing 


1 Soviet Military Power, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1984, p, 34. 
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this in an instrument of international law. “We are not 
seeking either unilateral advantages or military superiority 
over the United States, over the NATO countries,” CPSU 
CC General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev has emphasized. 
“We want an end to the arms race, not its continuation, and 
therefore propose a freeze on nuclear arsenals and a stop¬ 
page of further missile deployment; we want an effective and 
substantial reduction in arms stockpiles, not creation of 
ever new weapon systems whether in space or on Earth.” 1 
Everyone knows that the overwhelming majority of the stra¬ 
tegic systems adopted in the U.S.S.R. was deployed only 
after such systems had been developed and deployed in the 
United States. Contrary to all Pentagon campaigns about 
alleged gaps and lags, the Soviet Union merely maintains 
its defense at a level sufficient for repulsing aggression 
and, as Soviet leaders repeat tirelessly, lays no claim to 
superiority. These campaigns, launched regularly in the 
United States, do not serve peace or greater trust among 
nations. Instead, they boost international tensions, create 
a highly charged atmosphere and increase the chances of 
rash decision-making. Nor do they strengthen the security of 
the United States for they add fuel to the flame of the nu¬ 
clear arms race which pushes the world closer to catastro¬ 
phe. 

Another favorite method with the Pentagon experts on 
misinformation is to concoct and publicize the so-called 
scenarios of nuclear exchange, usually designed to prove 
either “Soviet aggressiveness” or the fact that a nuclear 
exchange would not result in catastrophe if the nuclear war 
is fought in a “gentlemanly manner” — “with due regard for 
gain and loss.” As a rule, the Pentagon tries to kill two 
birds with one stone — to scare the man in the street with 
“aggressive Soviet schemes” and, simultaneously, to con¬ 
vince him that a “limited nuclear exchange” of counterforce 
strikes sparing urban population centers is possible and 
acceptable. 

The myth of “Soviet aggressiveness” is dinned into the 
minds of the Americans together with the notion that the 
United States is “innately committed to peace,” that to 
preserve peace is the sole objective of the U.S. military 
establishment. The effect is achieved by quite a primitive 


1 Pravda, March 12, 1985. 













means—by continuously presenting the United States as a 
nation on the defensive and the Soviet Union as the attacker 
who usually delivers a surprise first strike. Pentagon 
leaders are not at all bothered by the fact that, by their 
own admission, counterforce targeting has been the ap¬ 
proach adopted primarily by none other than the U.S. strate¬ 
gic forces over the past 20 years. 

A typical scenario circulating in the American press stip¬ 
ulates that war breaks out with a Soviet nuclear strike 
against the U.S. strategic forces. The following example can 
be quoted to illustrate this point. 

When in the mid-1970s Pentagon leaders openly and pub¬ 
licly took the course of preparing for counterforce nuclear 
war, Defense Department propaganda experts acted without 
delay to convince American public opinion that this strategy 
was “acceptable.” They produced a “scenario” of a Soviet 
counterforce strike against the U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces resulting in minimal losses for the United States—a 
mere 6.7 million people (note the psychological trick of 
impressing the public with the magic of exact figures: the 
mathematically precise and confident estimate of 6.7 mil¬ 
lion—not “over six million” or, say, “five to eight mil¬ 
lion”). 

The figure was quoted for the first time by Defense Secre¬ 
tary James Schlesinger in his September 11, 1974 statement 
before a Senate subcommittee. Since then, the U.S. Defense 
Department has declared repeatedly that it “is the most rep¬ 
resentative scenario which balances military effectiveness, 
potential restraint on the part of the Soviets to minimize 
collateral damage, and the physical uncertainties that 
could exist at the time of such a postulated attack.” 1 

Under the Pentagon scenario, the U.S.S.R. would deliver a 
“full counterforce strike” against the U.S. ICBM silos, 
strategic bombers based in the United States, and bases for 
missile-carrying submarines in the continental United 
States. In this sort of attack, it was argued, “most urban/ 
industrial systems would be unaffected by direct weapons ef¬ 
fects and would experience little or no economic effects... 

Analyses of Effects of Limited Nuclear Warfare. Prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Arms Control, International Organizations and Security 
Agreements of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 
September 1975, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1975, p. 11. 
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On the basis of results from previous studies, national pro¬ 
ductivity could be within 3 percent of maximum capacity 
7 days after the attack, and within 1 percent at 17 days... 
The total injured survivors /aside from the 6.7 million 
people killed— G.T. /, both from direct effects and fallout, 
could number about 5 million. This figure is less than half 
of the total annual peacetime occurrence of nonfatal inju¬ 
ries in the U.S.” 1 

Under the same scenario, should the strike be limited to 
the ICBM silos, the losses would be “only” 800,000 people; 
a Soviet strike against the bases of U.S. strategic bombers 
would result “merely” in 320,000 casualties. 2 

One of the later versions of this scenario (cooked up in 
the first half of the 1980s) was Washington’s claim that 
there was a “window of vulnerability” which allegedly en¬ 
abled the Soviet Union to wipe out with impunity all U.S. 
ICBMs in a first strike and retain a huge reserve capability 
to subsequently subject the United States to political and 
psychological “blackmail from positions of strength” and 
issue an ultimatum to it. 

The principal conclusion all this “research” is to plant 
surreptitiously in the minds of the Americans is that, given 
such minimal losses (compared to the usually quoted figure 
of 125 million people killed by an “all-out” Soviet strike 
against the United States, a strike that would spare neither 
urban nor industrial centers), a “limited exchange” of 
strikes by strategic nuclear missiles is “acceptable,” that 
is, survivable. 

The Pentagon does not invent these scenarios to convince 
U.S. public opinion that the Soviet Union will pursue a 
humanitarian or restrained course even in case of a large- 
scale armed conflict. Their foremost function is to legit¬ 
imize the very notion of a war involving nuclear missiles 
as normal and acceptable. 

However, since public opinion in the world and, specif¬ 
ically, in the United States is critical of the very notion 
of nuclear war, the Pentagon has to be extremely inventive. 
In thinking up, justifying and advertising such “scenarios,” 
it ascribes what is exclusively American strategy to the 
Soviet Union. It would have been much simpler to cut 
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through the niceties and say, take a look: if we deliver a 
“controlled and well-considered” strike against the Soviet 
military complex, we will not inflict any great losses or 
damage on Soviet society while securing a big military 
advantage by disarming the enemy. But, first, the U.S. 
Defense Department does not want to make public its plans 
of nuclear strikes against the Soviet Union, even in purely 
theoretical terms. Second, and most importantly, official 
public statements about U.S. counterforce strikes against 
the Soviet Union would cause a storm of protest both in 
the United States and in the world as an aggressive military 
provocation. Instead, the Pentagon resorts to an “innocent” 
and allegedly defensive discussion of strategic options of 
a Soviet attack against the United States. This is very 
convenient not only to foil accusations of aggressive intent 
but also because it causes all debate over the issue in 
Congress and in the U.S. press to revolve around this ver¬ 
sion and none other — a Soviet attack against the United 
States. Naturally, realistic experts, members of Congress 
and journalists argue that this Pentagon version does not 
hold water, that it ignores various factors, that the losses 
would be much higher, etc. 1 But, to the delight of the 
militarists, this does not alter the basic precept of this 
scenario—that the Soviet Union can deliver a preventive 
counterforce strike against the United States. The heated 
public debate on the correctness or otherwise of various 
calculations serves one more end: the notion that such an 
act of aggression is possible is deliberately planted even 
in the minds of those who are critical of Pentagon propagan¬ 
da. This technique creates a psychological climate that 
helps to extract more money from Congress to be spent on 
new strategic weapon systems. 

But although Pentagon spokesmen are bending over back- 


1 The late Senator Frank Church caught the Pentagon grossly falsifying 
figures when it drew up this scenario of a “limited counterforce ex¬ 
change.” As chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he 
said that “several years ago, for instance, the Pentagon floated a story 
that the Soviets could so confine an attack on our land-based missiles 
as to kill only 800,000 people. A follow-up study conducted at the 
request of the committee resulted in revised estimates showing that up 
to 22 million could be killed, even if the Soviets attack our Minuteman 
bases alone.” (U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
"Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and Comprehensive Test Ban Negotia¬ 
tions", U.S. GPO, Washington, 1978, p. 11.) 
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wards to prove that “a limited strike scenario—as contrasted 
with a full-scale exchange scenario with the Soviet Union — 
may be the more likely way a nuclear war could start,” 1 they 
nevertheless fail to explain what these Pentagon scenarios 
have in common with actual Soviet strategy. 

That is as it should be: Soviet leaders have stressed 
repeatedly that the U.S.S.R. has always been firmly opposed 
to such concepts. The late Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Dmitry Ustinov had this to sa\ in this regard: “It is only 
completely irresponsible people who can claim that a nuclear 
war can be fought according to rules worked out in advance, 
to rules under which missiles would behave like gentlemen 
and explode only over specified targets without affecting 
the population.” 2 

Inventions about Soviet preparations for a first nuclear 
strike against the United States run counter to the Soviet 
policy aimed at reducing and ultimately eliminating the nu¬ 
clear war threat, at ending the arms race and at promoting 
peaceful international cooperation. 

In ascribing these intentions to the Soviet Union, the 
Pentagon-controlled authors, bent on scaring the people and 
Congress into approving more appropriations, cannot even 
give any sensible explanation of the basic, purely technical 
precepts underlying the scenario of a Soviet “limited coun¬ 
terforce attack” against the United States. For example, how 
can the United States distinguish between a “limited” coun¬ 
terforce strike (which, according to Pentagon estimates, 
will require the launching of at least 2,200 warheads) from 
an all-out attack (this distinction is necessary for the 
United States to respond with a limited strike too, as it 
is claimed in the scenario seeking to legitimize “limited 
exchange”)? And why would the Soviet Union undertake 
such an attack at all—even if one ignores the Soviet com¬ 
mitment to peace and proceeds from purely pragmatic con¬ 
siderations? What could the Soviet Union gain in such a 
case? After all, even after sustaining a counterforce 
attack, the United States would retain considerable strate¬ 
gic forces—as U.S. experts maintain. 

Jan Lodal, chief White House expert on strategic arma¬ 
ments in 1973-1975, offered the following critical assess- 


1 Analyses of Effects..., p. 118. 

2 Prtw'da, July 25, 1981 
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merit of the calculations made by the “hawks”: “Even if the 
Soviets destroyed all our land-based ICBMs, non-alert bomb¬ 
ers and non-alert submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs), we would still retain our alert bomber force and 
our alert SLBM force. These forces alone would be capable 
of delivering something like four to five thousand nuclear 
weapons against Soviet targets.” 1 

Any talk about the possibility of a Soviet counterforce 
strike exclusively against U.S. land-based ICBM silos (and 
this was the point made in Reagan’s “window of vulnerabili¬ 
ty” claim) sounds even more ludicrous. After such a strike, 
the United States would retain some 12,000 operational stra¬ 
tegic nuclear warheads (since the land-based ICBMs account 
for only about 20 percent of the warheads of the U.S. stra¬ 
tegic forces). 

The situation is reversed if one sees the “limited coun¬ 
terforce exchange” scenario for what it really is—a plan of 
a disarming strike by the United States against the Soviet 
Union. Since the Soviet land-based ICBMs carry 70 percent 
of all strategic Soviet warheads, a counterforce strike 
against these ICBMs appeals to U.S. strategists by its 
promise of “limited damage” to the United States in the 
exchange that is to follow. Hans Bethe, famous U.S. phys¬ 
icist and Nobel Prize winner who has worked on programs 
to build up the U.S. strategic nuclear armaments since the 
creation of the atomic bomb, told Robert Scheer of The Los 
Angeles Times that “the Russians have their forces mostly 
in ICBMs... Our military people know this, but they always 
talk about the vulnerability of our nuclear ICBMs, and 
never talk about those of the Soviets. The Russians are 
much more exposed to a possible first strike from us than 
we are to one from them.” 2 

Besides, the hawkish strategists argue, a “limited coun¬ 
terforce strike” against the Soviet Union, delivered to 
substantially weaken the Soviet capability for retaliation, 
would also be preferable because it would enable the United 
States and NATO to consolidate the initial success through 
the use of conventional forces. For, simultaneously with 
this kind of nuclear attack (for which, under certain cir- 


1 Jan M. Lodal, “Assuring Strategic Stability: an Alternative View”, in: 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 54, No. 3, April 1976, p. 467. 

2 The Los Angeles Times, April 11, 1982. 






cumstances, the U.S. medium-range missiles currently being 
deployed in Europe could be used), NATO ground troops 
could launch an offensive against the Warsaw Treaty coun¬ 
tries with the aim of “occupation and eventual dismember¬ 
ment” of the socialist community and, particularly, of the 
Soviet Union. In an article entitled “Targeting Problems 
for Central War” and written to stress the critical impor¬ 
tance of a proper choice of targets for attaining victory, 
Colin Gray said that “‘regionalization’ of the U.S.S.R. 
(dismemberment or balkanization, if preferred) has been 
much studied of recent years.” One conclusion drawn from 
these studies has been that such “regionalization” “would 
probably require (largely) U.S. ‘ordering’ and policing on 
a truly major scale (a foreign entanglement of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude and complexity).” The American expert 
in geopolitics emphasizes that in setting such objectives, 
“it could be a great mistake to approach the general war 
problem as though it were almost entirely a central war 
waged between so-called strategic forces. Indeed some of the 
more promising ideas for denying victory to, or defeating, 
the Soviet Union require imaginative offensive actions by 
Western general-purpose forces, not the clever placement of 
strategic nuclear warheads.” 1 

However, the Pentagon’s strategists say nothing about the 
fact that even if, theoretically, the United States suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying in a first strike a large part of the 
Soviet ICBMs, the Soviet Union would as well retain nuclear 
warheads deployed on strategic submarines and bombers and 
sufficient for assured destruction of the aggressor. 

True, despite their flirting with the concept of a dis¬ 
arming counterforce strike, U.S. politicians realize what 
consequences such an attack against the U.S.S.R. would 
entail for American society. This is the main factor which 
stays the hand of the U.S. “hawks.” 

However, by ascribing American objectives and American 
strategy to the Soviet Union, the United States justifies 
the arms race it works to continue. The moment President 
Reagan announced, in March 1983, his intention of creating 
a space-based ABM system, the U.S. press began to feature 
numerous scenarios of a Soviet attack against the United 


1 Naval War College Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, January/February 1980, 
pp. 11-14. 
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States—an attack in which damage from a U.S. retaliatory 
strike would be limited by a nationwide Soviet ABM system 
(a system the Soviet Union has no intention of creating 
unless forced to do so by an American repudiation of the 
1972 Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Systems and by the deployment of a full-scale U.S. ABM sys¬ 
tem). 

According to U.S. News & World Report, “some officials 
worry about triggering an all-out race between the super¬ 
powers to build ABM systems. Their concern: If the Soviets 
felt they were losing such a contest, they could make a 
preemptive attack on U.S. defense systems in space. Moscow 
might then conclude it could strike the U.S. with impunity, 
destroying most retaliatory missiles with its own ABM net¬ 
work.” 1 

In other words, the United States wants to upset the 
existing situation of mutual vulnerability which enables 
each side to make retaliation effective; but the intention 
is attributed to Moscow. In that case, why destroy the So¬ 
viet-American regime of strategic arms limitation, a regime 
it has taken so much effort to establish? Would it not be 
more rational, less expensive and more effective to ensure 
security on the basis of equality in offensive and defensive 
armaments, to formalize this Soviet-American parity under 
international law and to maintain it on progressively lower 
levels of armaments? 

I'he Soviet Union has repeatedly expressed its readiness to 
respect, on the basis of equality and equal security, the 
legitimate interests of the United States and its allies if 
their military policy were exclusively defense-oriented and 
proceeded from considerations of deterrence/dissuasion. 
However, U.S. leaders are guided by different motives. They 
seek to upset Soviet-American parity by launching a new 
round of the arms race, this time in space, and to attain 
superiority. But, to conceal their true intentions, they 
complain loudly about “new Soviet military capabilities” 
this race may produce. 


1 U.S. News & World Report, April 9, 1984, p. 34. 









FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
COUNTERFORCE CONCEPTS 


The late 1960s were a time of acute crisis for U.S. for¬ 
eign policy. The “counterinsurgency” strategy failed to work 
in Vietnam. Although the United States switched to conven¬ 
tional warfare in which all types of armed services were 
used, U.S. leaders began to gradually realize that a mil¬ 
itary settlement was impossible in Vietnam. This was under¬ 
scored dramatically by the 1968 refusal of President Johnson 
to seek reelection. Popular discontent with foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy increased. 

The Republican administration of President Nixon, inau¬ 
gurated in 1969, was facing the need to reappraise the 
United States’ foreign policy and adapt it to the new align¬ 
ment of world forces. Among its top priority objectives was 
withdrawal from the Vietnam War, preferably with the least 
possible damage to U.S. prestige. This prompted the Nixon 
administration to pursue a more flexible course in in¬ 
ternational affairs and to maneuver on the domestic social 
scene. 


1. THE NIXON DOCTRINE AND THE STRATEGY 
OF “REALISTIC DETERRENCE” (1970-1976) 

In his foreign policy message to Congress of February 18, 
1970, ostentatiously entitled “A New Strategy for Peace,” 
President Nixon named three concepts that were to underlie 
the strategy of the Republican administration. They were 
partnership, strength (first and foremost, armed force) and 
negotiation. 

The incorporation of negotiation with the potential op¬ 
ponents as a component of strategy equal to its traditional 
elements of strength and partnership (i.e., a policy of 
military blocs) was a new element that indicated a L T .S. turn 
to a somewhat more realistic foreign policy. Moreover, at 
his second inauguration in January 1973. Richard Nixon de- 
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cided he could afford to directly question President Ken¬ 
nedy’s concept of the role the United States was to play in 
world affairs. Unlike Kennedy’s protestations of readiness 
“to pay any price” for global leadership by the United 
States, Nixon’s statement was that “the time has passed when 
America will make every other nation’s conflict our own, or 
make every other nation’s future our responsibility, or 
presume to tell the people of other nations how to manage 
their own affairs.” 1 

Of course, this modesty U.S. leaders displayed in the 
assessment of America’s abilities did not mean that the 
United States was giving up power politics. However, the 
new approach demonstrated the desire of U.S. leaders to 
shift, now that the alignment of forces had changed, the 
focus of the power play to the nonmilitary fields less dan¬ 
gerous to the United States. 

The so-called Nixon Doctrine, articulated rather vaguely 
at a press conference held by the U.S. President on the 
island of Guam in the summer of 1969, was the principal po¬ 
litical document shaping the new military-political strategy 
of the Republican administration. Later the President him¬ 
self, the State Secretary and the Secretary of Defense 
elaborated on this doctrine in detail. 

The message of the Nixon Doctrine, the President ex¬ 
plained, “is that the United States will participate in the 
defense and development of allies and friends, but that 
America cannot—and will not—conceive all the plans, design 
all the programs, execute all the decisions and undertake 
all the defense of the free nations of the world. We will 
help where it makes a real difference and is considered in 
our interest... Our interests must shape our commitments 
rather than the other way around.” 2 

By adopting the Nixon Doctrine, Washington was telling 
its allies that the United States would discharge its obli¬ 
gations under military treaties not automatically but de¬ 
pending on the circumstances, the time, the advantage 
America could gain, etc. This gave the Linked States greater 
freedom of maneuver. 

Together with a degree of realism, the Nixon Doctrine 
contained many traditionally imperialist elements modified 


1 The New York Times, January 21, 1973. 

2 The New York Times, February 19, 1970. 
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to suit the new situation. Viewed in broad terms, the prin¬ 
cipal element of this modification—aside from a less exact¬ 
ing attitude to the formal foreign policy obligations as¬ 
sumed by the United States — was the attempt to return to 
the traditionally American concept of the balance of power, 
to a situation in which, maneuvering among several “power 
centers,” the United States could pursue the optimum course 
of military buildup and rely on turning to its own advantage 
the international contradictions among the other “power 
centers.” 

In following up the Nixon Doctrine, Washington took a 
series of steps in the 1970s, designed to give the United 
States greater freedom of action, ensure a more balanced 
distribution of “the burden and the responsibility” between 
the United States and its allies, and more restrained and 
normal relations with potential adversaries. After two years 
in office, the Nixon government officially announced that it 
had revised U.S. military-political strategy and replaced 
“flexible response” with “realistic deterrence.” The new 
term was coined by Melvin Laird, Secretary of Defense in the 
first Nixon r administration. 

“We call it realistic,” he said, “because it is designed 
to take account of the major realities facing America and 
the rest of the world in these difficult times. It recog¬ 
nizes that there cannot be any instant solutions to the 
problems that simultaneously confront us... The four basic 
realities which led to the new strategy are: a strategic 
reality; a fiscal reality; a manpower reality; and a politi¬ 
cal reality. The strategic reality includes most notably the 
tremendous growth in Soviet military strength from a posi¬ 
tion of clear inferiority in the early 1960’s to near parity 
today.” 1 

In discussing other factors of the “strategic reality,” 
U.S. military and political leaders also stressed the acqui¬ 
sition of a nuclear capability by the People’s Republic of 
China and took into consideration the thrust of the foreign 
policy pursued by Mao Zedong. 

More than that: the U.S. Republican administration de¬ 
clared that, in accordance with the new strategy, the United 


1 Congressional Record, May 5, 1971, p. S 6282. (A speech made by 
Secretary M. Laird before the American Newspaper Publishers Associa¬ 
tion in New York, April 21, 1971.) 
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States would from now on strive to ensure the ability to 
wage not two-and-a-half wars as before (a major war in Eu¬ 
rope, a major war in Asia and “half a war” somewhere else) 
but only a war and a half. The administration made it clear 
that the elimination concerned the ability to wage a major 
war in Asia, that is, a war against China. “With regard to 
U.S. force capabilities in Asia,” the U.S. Defense Secretary 
said in March 1971, “we do not plan for the long term to 
maintain separate large U.S. ground combat forces specifi¬ 
cally oriented just to this theater.” 1 And, while in actual 
fact the United States had never had the ability to wage 
“two-and-a-half wars” (even the “half-war”, as Washington 
saw the war in Vietnam, involved a large part of the U.S. 
armed forces), the announcement of the change in doctrine 
was Washington’s clear indication that it planned to con¬ 
siderably reduce the U.S. military threat to China. U.S. 
leaders were hoping to prompt Mao Zedong and his col¬ 
leagues into more vigorous war preparations in the North, to 
transfer the “major war in Asia” capability, renounced by 
the United States, to the Chinese armed forces which Wash¬ 
ington was beginning to regard as something like a friend¬ 
ly military capability. 

While the “flexible response” strategy of the 1960s tacit¬ 
ly acknowledged the devaluation of the U.S. nuclear capabil¬ 
ity in the face of the increased defense capacity and stra¬ 
tegic armaments of the Soviet Union, “realistic deterrence” 
not only upheld this position, with its emphasis on the 
undesirability of a nuclear conflict with the U.S.S.R., but 
also, having learned the lesson of Vietnam, displayed a 
more cautious approach to the use of U.S. conventional 
forces. Hence the attempt to replace purely American mili¬ 
tary force as “guarantor of international security” (that 
is, of preserving a pro-Western status quo over most of the 
world) by “combined Western strength.” 

“In its simplest formulation, Realistic Deterrence is the 
strategy we have designed to carry out the Nixon Doctrine... 
Except in the field of nuclear weaponry, it calls on other 
nations to do more to provide for their own defense—par¬ 
ticularly by furnishing manpower... It offers U.S. assist- 


1 Statement of Secretary of Defense M. R. Laird on the F.Y. 1972-1976 
Defense Program and the 1972 Defense Budget, March 9, 1971, U.S. GPO, 
Washington, 1971, p. 77. 
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ance—economic and military—and U.S. support to such na¬ 
tions where our interests are involved .” 1 

In accordance with the strategy of “realistic deterrence,” 
the quantitative aspects of war preparations, above all that 
of manpower buildup, began to be interpreted chiefly as 
something America’s allies and partners should be concerned 
about. Its own mission Washington now saw in improving the 
quality of the backbone of its armed forces, the U.S. stra¬ 
tegic nuclear missile capability, and in simultaneously per¬ 
fecting conventional armaments. 

The United States demanded that its allies rely on their 
own armed forces instead of on U.S. land troops. This ap¬ 
plied not only to the Asian allies of the United States, to 
countries where U.S. troops began to be replaced by regional 
forces (the “Vietnamization,” “Koreanization” and other 
similar programs), but also to its NA I'O allies. 

However, while revising, to a degree, its military obliga¬ 
tions and the forms and ways of interference in local con¬ 
flicts, the U.S. leadership took great care to stress that 
the United States was not abandoning its “global role” but 
merely altering the practice in which it was pursued. “This 
doctrine,” President Nixon emphasized in an interview to 
Cyrus Sulzberger, “is designed for the spec ific purpose of 
maintaining a U.S. policy role in the world rather than a 
withdrawal from the world and international responsibili¬ 
ties... Our responsibilities are not limited to this great 
continent /North and South America— G. T. / but include Eu¬ 
rope, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, East Asia, many areas 
where fate affects the peace of the world.” “And only the 
United States,” he added overconfidently, “has sufficient 
strength to be able to help maintain a balance in Europe and 
other areas that might otherwise be affected .” 2 

Under the Nixon Doctrine, U.S. economic and military as¬ 
sistance to allies in military blocs and to other countries 
serving as local outposts of American influence was in¬ 
creased. In Europe, the United States succeeded in shifting 
part of the military burden onto its NATO allies. 

The United States both reduced its military presence in 


1 Congressional Record , May 5, 1971, p. S 6282 (A speech made by Sec¬ 
retary M. Laird before the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
in New York, April 21, 1971.) 

2 International Herald Tribune , March 11, 1971. 
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overseas theaters and modified its forms, emphasizing the 
development of mobile naval task forces less tied to bases 
on foreign soil. As far as the bases themselves were con¬ 
cerned, there was a switch to the so-called island strategy 
from the previous practice of maintaining mainland bases 
overseas. In order to keep a lower international military 
profile, as well as to offset the reduction in its land- 
based presence, the United States increased its continu¬ 
ous naval patrolling of the Pacific, the Mediterranean 
and especially of the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. 

In 1971, instead of the obviously instigative concept of 
superiority, the U.S. administration advanced the concept 
of “sufficiency” of the armed forces. On the one hand, this 
concept was a reluctant acknowledgment of the fact that 
strategic parity was beginning to emerge between the 
Soviet Union and the United States; on the other hand, it 
hid basic principles of the U.S. military effort even deep¬ 
er. 

The concept of “sufficiency” can be said to have been 
rooted in the desire of U.S. leaders and the Pentagon to 
retain a lead in the improvement of strategic armaments 
while agreeing to more or less equal quantitative levels of 
U.S. and Soviet strategic capabilities. At the same time, 
“sufficiency” stipulated a development of the U.S. strategic 
forces that would make it possible to pursue a tough mili¬ 
tary policy and assure the destruction of the potential 
enemy in case of war. 

Within the framework of general talks with the U.S.S.R. 
on a “code of conduct,” the United States expressed its 
readiness to negotiate stabilization of the military equi¬ 
librium by limiting strategic armaments. Despite all these 
adjustments in strategy, most experts even among U.S. mili¬ 
tary theorists saw no fundamental difference between “real¬ 
istic deterrence” and “flexible response,” regarding the 
former as a virtual continuation of the latter, if only 
under a different name. 

“Realistic deterrence” acquired a more or less distinctive 
image only with the advancement of the “Schlesinger Doc¬ 
trine” concerning the retargeting of the U.S. strategic 
forces from civilian to military Soviet centers. James 
Schlesinger, Secretary of Defense in the Nixon and Ford ad¬ 
ministrations, put it forward for the first time at a Wash- 












ington press conference held on January 10, 1974. He 
elaborated on it in detail in his report to Congress on the 
U.S. military budget for fiscal 1975. 

2. THE CONCEPT OF “LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR” 

(THE SCHLESINGER DOCTRINE) 

Schlesinger’s announcement of the “limited nuclear war” 
concept was another step in the development of the counter¬ 
force aspects of U.S. strategy. It reflected the obsession 
of U.S. leaders with somehow breaking out of the restrictive 
situation of strategic nuclear parity between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. 

While the United States held a monopoly on atomic weap¬ 
ons and even during the first decade after this monopoly 
ended, at a time when the leaders in Washington believed 
that the United States was vastly superior to the Soviet 
Union both in the number of nuclear bombs and in the 
number of effective strategic carriers, they never raised 
the question of any limitations on nuclear war. 

However, when the U.S.S.R'. developed equally effective 
means of delivering nuclear warheads to targets in the Unit¬ 
ed States, America’s political and '"military leaders began 
to affirm their desire to limit strategic nuclear warfare. 
They hold that this can be achieved by using strategic nu¬ 
clear forces mostly against military instead of civilian 
targets—against command centers, missile silos, air force 
and naval bases, military depots, troop concentrations, etc. 
This was the type of nuclear exchange provided for in the 
Schlesinger Doctrine. By announcing that the U.S. strategic 
forces were targeted mostly on Soviet military installa¬ 
tions, U.S. leaders were actually signaling the Soviet Union 
that should matters reach the stage of a nuclear exchange, 
the United States would not strive for excessive devastation 
and losses for the other side but would only put out of ac¬ 
tion the Soviet armed forces and military installations. 
This U.S. strategy was expected to provide a powerful mo¬ 
tive for the U.S.S.R. also to refrain from hitting U.S. pop¬ 
ulation centers and to limit its strike to military targets. 

In emphasizing the counterforce aspects of their strategy, 
U.S. military leaders were concerned not so much about the 
fate of the Soviet people and of the U.S. civilian popula¬ 
tion as about the possibility of using strategic nuclear 
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weapons in war, instead of simply retaining them as a means 
of deterring a potential adversary from attacking the United 
States by the threat of a devastating retaliatory strike. By 
officially advancing the concept of a counterforce strategic- 
war, U.S. leaders wanted not only to legitimize nuclear war¬ 
fare but also to increase the strategic nuclear threat to 
the U.S.S.R. in peacetime. This was directly confirmed by 
James Schlesinger himself: in July 1975 he said that the 
United States did not rule out the possibility of launching 
a first strategic nuclear strike. 

The announcement of this strategy and the menacing first- 
strike talk of the Defense Secretary could in part be ex¬ 
plained by a wish to use bluster for diverting American 
public attention away from a major setback for the United 
States: in the spring of 1975 Saigon fell, and the puppet 
pro-American regime in South Vietnam was no more. How¬ 
ever, taken in a broader context, Schlesinger’s concept of 
“selective targeting” was an element of U.S. policy aimed 
at retaining considerable advantages in the counterforce 
capability of the U.S. strategic forces and thus essentially 
preventing the emergence of Soviet-U.S. strategic parity 
despite the 1972 Soviet-American accords on strategic arms 
limitation. 

In putting forward his concept, James Schlesinger offici¬ 
ally and publicly confirmed the strategic principles which, 
as noted earlier, had been incorporated in McNamara’s strat¬ 
egy. As Schlesinger said, “We have had some large-scale pre¬ 
planned options other than attacking cities for many years, 
despite the rhetoric of assured destruction.” 1 The United 
States’ military efforts in the late 1960s and the first 
half of the 1970s were also aimed at ensuring the greatest 
possible counterforce capability. Having ended the numerical 
growth of its strategic armaments, the Pentagon switched 
to their perfection, with the emphasis precisely on their 
counterforce characteristics (installation of more compact 
and more accurate MIRV warheads, increase in the capac¬ 
ity of strategic bombers as a result of arming them with 
SRAM air-to-surface missiles, and the consequent rapid in¬ 
crease in the number of deliverable strategic nuclear war- 


1 Report of the Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger to the Con¬ 
gress on the FY 1975 Defense Budget and FY 1975-1979 Defense Program. 
March 7. 1974. U.S. GPO, Washington, 1974, p. 39. 
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heads with that of the launchers remaining unchanged). 

What, then, was new about Schlesinger’s concept? 

First, there was the very fact that the counterforce tar¬ 
geting of the U.S. strategic nuclear forces was made public. 
U.S. strategists believed that it would be a warning to the 
Soviet Union that despite the emergent U.S.-Soviet strategic 
parity, the United States retained considerable counterforce 
advantages, that is, advantages in the ability to deliver a 
first disarming strike. 

Second, the Schlesinger concept not only tried to gain 
certain advantages from the new U.S. ability to rapidly 
retarget its ICBMs (within minutes instead of hours as be¬ 
fore) but also focused long-term U.S. efforts to develop 
strategic armaments on enhancing their counterforce char¬ 
acteristics. 

Third, by putting forward this concept, the U.S. Secretary 
of Defense was trying to impose, in advance, nuclear ex¬ 
change “rules” favorable to the United States on the “poten¬ 
tial adversary.” 

Of course, the Pentagon’s strategists realize that it is 
impossible to reach agreement with any potential opponent 
on any rules of war, any rules of a nuclear exchange which 
make the most of the U.S. capacity and the least of that 
commanded by the other side. One can hope to be able to 
impose such rules only from positions of overwhelming 
strength. In order to force the other side into accepting 
American “rules,” the United States, while stressing the 
possibility of “selective” nuclear strikes and consequently 
“limitation” of even a strategic nuclear exchange, clearly 
implied that it would keep the more valuable nonmilitary 
Soviet targets in its sights and maintain a reserve of 
“assured destruction” forces for striking Soviet cities and 
industrial centers. “A central assumption behind the change 
in strategy announced in 1974 was that for the foreseeable 
future, Soviet forces would not be able to destroy U.S. 
forces being held in reserve,” notes Aaron Friedberg, an 
American author who has researched the issue in depth. 1 

In other words, U.S. leaders maintained that certain 
qualitative advantages of the United States and the larger 
number of deliverable strategic nuclear warheads would en- 


1 Aaron L. Friedberg, “A History of the U.S. Strategic ‘Doctrine’ 1945 
to 1980”, Op at., p. 57. 




















able the United States, even given overall parity in the 
number of launchers, to secure a favorable outcome of a 
nuclear exchange, especially if the United States struck 
first against the Soviet strategic complex and thus con¬ 
siderably defused Soviet retaliation while retaining the 
capacity for a massive second strike against the Soviet 
Union should that become necessary. These calculations were 
incorporated into the National Security Decision Memoran¬ 
dum 242, approved by President Nixon in April 1974. The 
memorandum was followed up in SIOP 5, adopted in De¬ 
cember 1975. The plan divided 25,000 targets in the Soviet 
Union and other Warsaw Treaty countries among the nu¬ 
clear forces of the United States and its NATO allies. 1 

The Schlesinger Doctrine was in fact a propaganda presen¬ 
tation of some of the secret guidelines built into these 
documents, a presentation which, U.S. politicians held, was 
bound to produce a very strong impression on the potential 
enemy. 

Finally, the very discussion of a U.S.-Soviet strategic 
nuclear exchange, a discussion Washington started when 
detente was in full swing, when the SALT II talks were al¬ 
ready under way, was designed to dampen detente and dem¬ 
onstrate that the United States was in no hurry to improve 
Soviet-American relations. 

The adoption of the Schlesinger Doctrine signaled to the 
world that the United States had no intention of excluding 
strategic nuclear war from the arsenal of its foreign policy 
tools. 


3. THE “COUNTERVAILING” STRATEGY (1977-1980) 

The advent of President Jimmy Carter’s Democratic ad¬ 
ministration in January 1977 introduced nothing essentially 
new into the U.S. military-political doctrine or strategy. A 
thorough evaluation of the U.S.-Soviet strategic balance 
carried out in Presidential Review Memorandum No. 10 
demonstrated the stability of this balance and again con¬ 
firmed the conclusion that there would be no winner in a 


1 See: Desmond Ball, Developments in U.S. Strategic Nuclear Policy Under 
the Carter Administration. CISA Working Paper No. 21, Center for Inter¬ 
national and Strategic Affairs, University of California, Los Angeles, 
February 1980, pp. 8, 10. 




U.S.-Soviet nuclear conflict. 

In Directive 18, based on this memorandum, President 
Carter reaffirmed the validity of the strategic guidelines 
elaborated under Richard Nixon. Jimmy Carter instructed 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown to continue the efforts 
aimed at retaining the capability of inflicting “unaccept¬ 
able damage” on the enemy in a retaliatory strike. A paral¬ 
lel task was for the U.S. armed forces to be able to deliver 
selective nuclear strikes. According to The New York 
Times, ‘“It does not,’ an Administration source remarked, 
‘represent a radical departure from past strategic policy’” 
(the Schlesinger Doctrine— G.T .).' 

It was thus essentially a continuation of the “flexible 
response” strategy, the principal U.S. strategy since 1961 
despite the fact that the Nixon administration renamed it 
“realistic deterrence” and the Carter team finally chris¬ 
tened it the “countervailing” strategy. That it followed up 
on “flexible response” was in fact confirmed by Harold 
Brown in his 1977-1981 reports and statements on strategy 
and U.S. military programs. Brown stressed that the United 
States would strive to preserve an “essential equivalence” 
with the Soviet Union in strategic armaments. According to 
Brown, this called for compliance with four general condi¬ 
tions: 

“1. Soviet strategic nuclear forces do not become usable 
instrument of political leverage, diplomatic coercion, or 
military advantage; 

“2. nuclear stability, especially in a crisis, is main¬ 
tained; 

“3. any advantages in strategic force characteristics 
enjoyed by the Soviets are offset by U.S. advantages in oth¬ 
er characteristics; and 

“4. the U.S. strategic posture is not in fact, and is not 
seen as, inferior in performance to that of the Soviet 
Union.” 1 2 

However, while officially advocating preservation of stra¬ 
tegic parity with the Soviet Union, U.$. leaders were ac¬ 
tually banking on the accumulation of strategic advantages. 


1 The New York Times, August 26, 1977. 

2 Deportment of Defense Authorization for Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1982. Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate, 97th Congress, 1st Session, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1981, 
Part 1, p. 131. 
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And they maintained that the best way to achieve this was 
by further building up and perfecting the counterforce capa¬ 
bility of the U.S. strategic nuclear forces. 

Thus, despite the impression of fluctuations in doctrine 
created by official statements, the actual U.S. strategic 
policy in the 1960s and 1970s was to emphasize development 
of the strategic forces so as to gradually enhance their 
counterforce capability. 1 In the eyes of U.S. political 
leaders, a counterforce advantage would make it possible 
to preserve the U.S. strategic arsenal not only as a means 
of dissuading a potential enemy from attacking the United 
States but also as a viable instrument for launching and 
waging a nuclear war in the hope of winning it. 

However, the cardinal difference between the end and the 
beginning of the 1970s was that at the close of the decade 
Soviet-American strategic parity became tangible—it was not 
simply parity in the number of strategic launchers but in 
the actual combat capabilities of strategic forces on both 
sides. 

As Harold Brown admitted openly in his last report on the 
U.S. five-year military program (on January 19, 1981, just 
prior to handing over his office to the new, Republican De¬ 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger), “the unquestioned So¬ 
viet attainment of strategic parity has put the final nail 
in the coffin of what we long knew was dead” 2 —the body in 
the coffin was the American belief that the threat of a 
massive U.S. nuclear strike against Soviet cities was an 
effective trump card of U.S. policy and diplomacy. 

The refusal of a considerable part of the U.S. political 
and military establishment to accept actual parity prompted, 
on the one hand, a widespread campaign against the 
SAUT II Treaty (which formalized this parity) and, on the 
other, more vigorous efforts to draw on counterforce con¬ 
cepts. Despite its outwardly defensive connotation, the 
“countervailing” strategy was the strategic guideline that 
oriented the U.S. military complex on a new spurt in the 
pursuit of counterforce superiority over the U.S.S.R. 


1 “Gradually” not because of deliberate effort of the political leaders to 
slow down this process, as some U.S. authors would have gullible readers 
believe, but due to the extremely complicated technological requirements, 
especially those relating to increased targeting accuracy. 

2 Department of Defense Authorization for Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1982. Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services..., p. 126. 
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This strategy was elaborated in detail for the first time 
by Harold Brown in his message to Congress on the U.S. 
military posture in fiscal 1981. Stressing that “the name is 
newer than the strategy,” he said that its salient feature 
was a greater scope of targets in the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. The strategy offered “options to at¬ 
tack the targets that comprise the Soviet military force 
structure and political power structure,” 1 meanwhile retain¬ 
ing a strategic reserve sufficient to strike, if necessary, 
against urban and industrial centers. 

The “countervailing” strategy was codified by the U.S. 
President in Directive 59 which he signed on July 25, 1980 
and which provided for a “limited counterforce war” against 
the Soviet Union, as well as in the new Single Integrated 
Operational Plan (SIOP 5D) which included 40,000 targets 
(instead of 25,000 in the previous version). 2 Since the 
United States possessed some 15,000 strategic nuclear war¬ 
heads at the beginning of the 1980s, SIOP 5D included a 
variety of “target options” to be selected depending on the 
decisions of the political leaders and made possible by 
rapid retargeting techniques. 

Thus, a choice of many target options, stipulated, in its 
primitive form, in the first U.S. plans for nuclear strikes 
against the U.S.S.R. drawn up as early as the 1960s and de¬ 
veloped by Schlesinger at a new level of strategic offensive 
technologies in the early 1970s, was now laid down on a 
much broader scale and in a much more sophisticated man¬ 
ner. This new step to perfect the use of the U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces offered a choice of direct counterforce 
strikes (against military targets and command and control 
centers) depending on the situation and on the strategic 
plans of U.S. leaders. 

At a special closed hearing in the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee in September 1980 the U.S. administration 
answered in writing questions about the meaning of the 
“limited” nuclear strike referred to in Presidential Direc¬ 
tive 59, and explained that this strike was to be “highly 
effective (and ‘limited’ only in this special sense of being 


1 Report of Secretary of Defense Harold Brown to the Congress on the 
FY 1981 Budget, FY 1982 Authorization Request and FY 1981-1985 De¬ 
fense Program, January 29, 1980, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1980, p. 66. 

2 Arms Control Today, Vol. 11, No. 2, February 1981. pp. 2, 6. 
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less than the maximum possible).” The ambiguity of the al¬ 
legedly limited nature of this nuclear war was connected 
with the fact that “we want the Soviet leadership to be un¬ 
certain as to just what that response will be.” Still, the 
Senators were told that the “countervailing” strategy pro¬ 
vided for a U.S. “capability to threaten a large part of 
their /Soviet— G.T. / silos-based ICBMs in a preemptive U.S. 
strike.” 1 

The aggressive nature of the strategy in question was 
therefore clear even from official government statements. 
As for experts in military theory, they stated bluntly what 
officials only hinted at. For example, Colin Gray, a well- 
known U.S. strategic theorist and president of National In¬ 
stitute for Public Policy, said: 

“Strategic stability should not be equated with strate¬ 
gic stalemate. The United States cannot afford a master 
strategic concept that implies thorough-going mutual U.S.- 
Soviet strategic deterrence... A stable strategic balance, 
in U.S./NATO perspective, is one that would permit the 
United States to: 

“. Initiate central strategic nuclear employment in ex¬ 
pectation of gain (a requirement of NATO strategy) 

Seize and hold a position of ‘escalation dominance’ 

“. Deter Soviet escalation, or counterescalation, by a 
potent threat posed to the most vital assets of the Soviet 
State and by the ability of the United States to limit dam¬ 
age to itself.” 2 

These were clearly aggressive concepts of launching and 
winning a nuclear war by a preemptive disarming strike, al¬ 
though in official statements these strategic guidelines 
were camouflaged as deterrence or even mutual deterrence. 

In order to attain a counterforce superiority, the Carter 
administration mounted a large-scale program of arms build¬ 
up and railroaded through NATO an even bigger program 
of war preparations. 

Over the 1970s, the United States deployed many radically 
new strategic systems, including the Poseidon C-3 MIRVed 


1 Nuclear War Strategy. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, United States Senate, 96th Congress, 2nd Session, on Presidential 
Directive 59. (Top Secret Hearing Held on September 16, 1980; Sanitized 
and Printed on February 18, 1981), U.S. GPO, Washington, 1981, pp. 36-37. 

2 Colin S. Gray, “Strategic Stability Reconsidered”, in: DAEDALUS, fall, 
1980, pp. 150-151. 
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SLBM and the new Trident I SLBM. Construction of new 
Ohio-class nuclear-powered submarines armed with Trident 
missiles (24 on each sub) was started. Beginning in 1970, 
550 Minuteman III ICBMs were deployed, with three MIRV 
warheads each. This meant considerable modernization of 
the sea- and land-based components of the U.S. strategic 
triad. 

An ABM complex was deployed at the Grand Forks base 
in North Dakota, with 100 operational antimissiles (the com¬ 
plex was partially mothballed after the signing of the 1972 
Soviet-American ABM Limitation Treaty). New systems of 
anti-submarine warfare (ASW) were developed and de¬ 
ployed, and production began of the new multipurpose nu¬ 
clear-powered submarines of the Los Angeles class. 

The new B-l supersonic strategic bomber was designed 
(with a maximum payload of 34 tons). However, various con¬ 
siderations led the Carter administration to refrain from 
launching its mass-scale manufacture, although the testing 
of the four experimental planes that were produced con¬ 
tinued. New SRAM air-to-surface ballistic missiles with nu¬ 
clear warheads were developed and deployed on strategic 
bombers. Finally, strategic nuclear cruise missiles with a 
range of up to 3,000 kilometers and very high accuracy 
were built and tested. Essentially, these missiles can be 
launched from airborne carriers (bombers or specially re¬ 
equipped civilian aircraft), from land-based launchers, 
from surface vessels and from the torpedo tubes of subma¬ 
rines. A new system of Patriot guided air defense missiles 
was designed and deployed. 1 

A series of military navigation and surveillance satel¬ 
lites was developed and launched; new early warning systems 
(specifically, over-the-horizon radars) were made opera¬ 
tional, and command, control and communication systems 
were improved radically. Over the 1970s, some 25 billion 
dollars were spent to perfect these systems. Still, the Car¬ 
ter administration decided that these improvements were not 
sufficient for waging effective operations. The President 
therefore signed two more directives — 53 and 58—stipulating 


1 Currently, the Patriot system is being adapted to be used in an anti¬ 
missile mode. According to reports in the U.S. press, “some arms control 
specialists say thev fear an advanced Patriot missile could undermine the 
1972 treaty between the United States and the Soviet Union limiting anti¬ 
missile systems.” (International Herald Tribune, April 5, 1984.) 
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a broad range of moves to enhance the survivability of 
these systems and the protection of top U.S. leaders in nu¬ 
clear war. The Army, the Air Force and the Navy also 
adopted several new tactical and theater weapon systems 
which considerably enhanced the effectiveness of conven¬ 
tional forces and armaments. 

The Carter administration stepped up work on new strate¬ 
gic and conventional armaments, specifically on a new gener¬ 
ation of SLBMs (Trident II), new (including supersonic) 
types of cruise missiles, maneuvering reentry vehicles 
(MARV warheads) and more accurate guidance systems for 
ICBMs, several systems of missile and space defense, etc. 

In June 1979, bowing to the “hawks,” the President gave 
the go-ahead to the program designed to develop the new 
MX land-based strategic missile system. Under Carter’s pro¬ 
gram, 200 mobile MX ICBMs were to be deployed begin¬ 
ning in 1986, equipped with MARV warheads. The surviv¬ 
ability of these missiles was supposed to be increased by 
regularly moving them between special shelters in Utah and 
Nevada. 

The Carter administration also stepped up the formation 
of highly mobile interventionist forces to be used in over¬ 
seas theaters besides Europe. With this end in view, a 
special Rapid Deployment Force was set up in 1977. Under 
the so-called Carter Dextrine (1980) the Far East, South 
Asia, the Middle East and Latin America were declared to be 
“spheres of U.S. vital interests.” The Pentagon launched 
the construction of new military bases and bridgeheads there 
and intensified its military activities on the high seas. 

4. THE STRATEGY OF THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 

In January 1981 President Ronald Reagan’s Republican 
administration was sworn in, riding on a wave of chauvinist¬ 
ic, conservative sentiments skillfully promoted by the mass 
media that were harping on “America’s impotence,” “the So¬ 
viet military threat,” the danger that “the United States 
would be starved for raw materials and energy,” “inadmis¬ 
sible U.S. concessions” to developing nations, etc. One of 
the key planks of the Republican election platform was the 
promise to “restore America’s military might” so as to be 
able to talk to the U.S.S.R. and to U.S. allies from posi¬ 
tions of strength. 
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Acting on its promises to attain superiority, the Reagan 
administration allocated over one trillion dollars to the 
Defense Department from fiscal 1981 to 1985. Over the next 
three fiscal years, the Pentagon is to receive some 1,100 
billion dollars more. Add to this the scores of billions of 
dollars spent over the same period by the Energy Depart¬ 
ment on the manufacture of nuclear explosives. 

Speaking in the White House on October 2, 1981, Presi¬ 
dent Reagan set out his program of improving U.S. strategic 
forces. There were two new elements to this program — the 
decision to reactivate production of the B-l strategic bomb¬ 
er (canceled by Carter) and to deploy 100 B-1B (new modi¬ 
fication) bombers, capable of carrying 3,000 nuclear weapons 
at one sortie, beginning in 1986, and the determination to 
revise the MX ICBM basing method. In this connection the 
President canceled Carter’s plan to build 4,600 shelters for 
these missiles. After lengthy debates, it was decided to 
station the first 100 MX ICBMs, beginning in 1986, in the 
already available but additionally reinforced silos. Ex¬ 
plaining this presidential decision, Caspar Weinberger 
stressed that it was taken to give the United States a 
“prompt hard-target counterforce capability” 1 — in other 
words, a new ability to deliver a first strike against So¬ 
viet strategic missiles and other military targets. 

The MX, which Reagan has demagogically dubbed 
“Peacekeeper,” has all the characteristics of a first-strike 
weapon. It is fitted with ten warheads up to 600 kilotons 
each. The accuracy of these missiles will be much higher 
than that of the currently deployed U.S. ICBMs. 

Other moves by the Reagan administration in the field of 
strategic arms buildup confirmed the decisions taken by 
previous administrations. Work on the Stealth bomber 
(hard to spot by radar) and on the new Trident II MARVed 
missile, to become operational in 1989, was to continue. 
The building of Trident submarines was accelerated (to one 
submarine a year), and so was work to improve the air de¬ 
fense system, specifically the U.S.-Canadian NORAD system. 
Earlier, on August 6, 1981 (anniversary of the ET.S. atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima) Ronald Reagan decided to go ahead 
with the full-scale manufacture of neutron weapons. Cur¬ 
rently operational B-52 bombers are being fitted with long- 


1 Quoted in: The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, December 1981, p. 9. 
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range nuclear cruise missiles; the new B-1B strategic bomber 
will also carry cruise missiles. Some 4,000 air-launched 
cruise missiles are to be produced in the near future and 
about 7,000 by the 1990s. Cruise missiles have also begun to 
be installed on submarines and surface vessels. According to 
U.S. press reports, the plan is to manufacture a total of 
some 13,000 such missiles, up to 40 percent of them with 
nuclear warheads. Long-range nuclear cruise missiles are 
thus becoming a new major component of the U.S. strategic 
forces. As a rule, American propaganda usually describes 
cruise missiles as a “weapon of retaliation,” citing their 
relatively long time in flight. However, cruise missiles are 
highly accurate and difficult to spot; this makes them a 
very effective counterforce weapon that could be used in 
combination with ICBMs to deliver a disarming strike 
against the enemy. As early as 1977, the Pentagon called 
cruise missiles “ideal for use in limited nuclear attack 
as a theater weapon.” 1 

As concerns nuclear weapons and their delivery means (the 
principal field of the arms race), the United States pursues 
an extremely dangerous objective—that of attaining super¬ 
iority which would enable Washington not only to use these 
weapons for blackmail but also to actually start nuclear war 
in the expectation of winning it. In the 1970s, the intro¬ 
duction of new land- and sea-based MIRVed missiles and of 
SRAM air-launched missiles into the arsenal of the U.S. 
strategic forces, increased the number of warheads deliver¬ 
able in one launch/sortie to 15,000. Besides, the Army, the 
Air Force and the Navy have 22,000 tactical nuclear war¬ 
heads. The nuclear missile programs currently under way 
will give the United States an additional 20,000 nuclear 
warheads of enhanced yield and accuracy by the end of the 
1980s. 

Reagan’s nuclear program has demonstrated the high de¬ 
gree of continuity in U.S. military policy, shaped primarily 
by the Department of Defense; at the same time, the Reagan 
administration obviously intends to step up efforts to im¬ 
plement the earlier guideline of enhancing the counterforce 
characteristics of the U.S. strategic forces. 

One of the problems the Reagan administration found dif- 


1 Quoted in: Cruise Missiles: Technology, Strategy, Politics. Ed by Richard 
K. Betts, the Brookings Institution, Washington, 1981, p. 90. 
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ficult to tackle was that of securing congressional approval 
for the deployment of MX first-strike missiles. As I have 
noted earlier, a variety of technical, financial and polit¬ 
ical considerations led Reagan to give up the idea of the 
mobile version of MX deployment intended by President 
Carter and to decide in favor of stationary deployment in 
the old Minuteman silos. However, after being told repeated¬ 
ly over the previous five years that nothing could be more 
vulnerable than a stationary missile and battered by the 
menacing talk of Ronald Reagan himself about the ‘‘window 
of vulnerability” allegedly opening because all U.S. ICBMs 
were stationary, Congress failed to see the President’s new 
logic and, in December 1982, refused to authorize appropria¬ 
tions for the production of the MX. In order to break the 
deadlock and win majority approval in Congress, Reagan set 
up a bipartisan commission on strategic forces to assess the 
future of U.S. strategic missiles and to submit recommenda¬ 
tions on ICBM deployment options. Appointed as head of 
the commission was Brent Scowcroft, a retired general and 
President Ford’s national security assistant who, like many 
Republicans from the Nixon team, was now in limbo. Nomi¬ 
nating Scowcroft to this important post, the President was 
confident that the general would submit the necessary rec¬ 
ommendations. Published in April 1983, the commission 
report fully bore out these expectations. 1 The commission 
succeeded in “selling” the idea of stationary MX deployment 
to Congress, although American public opinion did force it 
to draw several conclusions reflecting popular views. 

The commission had to dismiss the claim about the “win¬ 
dow of vulnerability” opening on the U.S. land-based ICBMs 
in the 1980s as completely untenable. It also stated that 
instead of deliberately making arbitrary comparisons between 
individual components of Soviet and American strategic 
forces different in their setup to indulge in demagoguery 
about “gaps,” the U.S.-Soviet strategic balance should be 
viewed in the totality of all types of strategic armaments. 
At the same time, it showed that, given the current state of 
the art of weapons production and the capabilities existing 
on both sides, the idea of a reliable nationwide ABM system 
was not feasible. “Applications of current technology offer 


1 See: Report of the President's Commission on Strategic Forces, Washing¬ 
ton, April 1983. 
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no real promise of being able to defend the United States 
against massive nuclear attack in this century,” 1 was the 
opinion of the commission. 

That was the more or less positive role the commission 
played in deflating various alarmist campaigns. However, 
most American experts and journalists ignore this contribu¬ 
tion but point to quite different “positive” results of the 
commission’s work — results which unbiased observers see in 
the negative light. And these negative results completely 
canceled out the small measure of good sense the report dis¬ 
played. 

The Scowcroft Commission in fact extricated the White 
H ouse from a difficult and almost impossible situation the 
administration had produced itself by its talk about the 
“window of vulnerability.” The commission gave the go- 
ahead to the MX project whose future had been hanging in 
the balance before the report appeared. The commission 
supplied a new raison d’etre for the MX as an indispensable 
“bargaining chip to solve the SALT problems.” U.S. legis¬ 
lators were the only ones who “bought” this patently absurd 
argument. (Incidentally, in his report to Congress on the 
L’.S. military budget for 1984 Caspar Weinberger empha¬ 
sized clearly and categorically that new strategic arms sys¬ 
tems deployed by the L’nited States could not and would not 
be used as a chip to be given away in negotiating strategic- 
arms limitation with the Soviet Union.) The commission rec¬ 
ommended rapid development and deployment of the new 
Midgetman compact mobile ICBM 2 and development of a 
new small nuclear-powered SLBM-carrying submarine. It 
helped to temporarily preserve the already disintegrating 
bipartisan consensus about the desirability of continuing 
the arms race and brought the commission’s prestige to bear 
to discredit the popular idea of a U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
freeze. 

1 Report of the President’s Commission on Strategic Forces, p. 9. 

2 Work on various versions of a light (up to 15 tons), compact ICBM has 
been conducted in the United States by Boeing, Martin Marietta (manu¬ 
facturer of Pershing II missiles) and some other companies for several 
years now. About two billion dollars were allocated for the development of 
this missile and its deployment techniques in fiscal 1984-1986. Armed with 
a powerful single warhead (about 600 kilotons), it is to be deployed on a 
vast scale beginning in the early 1990s (the number of the missiles cited 
bv U.S. sources ranges from 3,000 to 5,000). 










The Scowcroft Commission also upheld the approach 
which treated arms control not as a way of strengthening the 
nation’s security by enhancing the security of the world but 
as a minor, secondary function of strategic military plan¬ 
ning aimed at achieving unilateral superiority (if not 
through the arms race, then through “disarmament.”) It 
gave birth to the concept of “stabilizing” and “destabiliz¬ 
ing” systems, invented to fool the gullible and very popular 
with the official champions of disarmament in the U.S. es¬ 
tablishment. After all, according to this concept, all weap¬ 
ons by which the Soviet Union denies superiority to the 
United States are destabilizing; all weapons which help the 
United States achieve superiority are stabilizing (that is 
putting it in plain English; in the gobbledygook of science 
and technology experts, it all sounds much more sophisti¬ 
cated and “objective”). 

The commission put forward the idea of several basing op¬ 
tions for ICBMs—not only stationary, the currently adopted 
version, but also mobile land-based and several other op¬ 
tions still to be worked out. The commission not only 
“proved” (to the degree to which legislators would be ready 
to “buy” the arguments) the allegedly inexpensive nature 
of the strategic arms race but also supplied the administra¬ 
tion with several new ideas on arms control which, if ac¬ 
cepted by the Soviet Union, would eventually provide the 
United States with additional one-sided advantages. (Some 
of these ideas Washington is already presenting as proof of 
its “new flexibility.”) 

The Scowcroft Commission thus made a new and direct 
contribution to the encouragement and theoretical substan¬ 
tiation of the nuclear arms race in the United States. The 
amazing thing was that some U.S. politicians and journalists 
asked why the Soviet Union failed to appreciate the “flexi¬ 
bility” displayed by the Scowcroft Commission. One can 
hardly describe as flexible a position that serves to inten¬ 
sify the arms race. 

Another way of enhancing the counterforce capabilities of 
the U.S. strategic forces was outlined in President Reagan’s 
decision, announced in his televised speech of March 23, 
1983, about stepping up work on a nationwide ABM system, 
including space-based elements. 

Issued soon after the speech. National Security Study 
Directive 6-83 called for research into technologies that 
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could rule out any ICBM threat to the United States and its 
allies. Two study groups were set up on the basis of this 
directive; in the fall of 1983 they submitted two reports 
which were later combined into one. 

The final report recommended the launching of intensive 
research to develop a multilayered ABM system which would 
include both land- and space-based subsystems employing 
laser technologies, high-energy particle beams, hypersonic 
conventional weapons, etc. The objective was to attain a 
final solution of the ABM problem within the next few years. 
The figure of some 27 billion dollars recommended to be 
allocated over five years up to 1989 meant that the project 
in question was not confined to theoretical studies but 
envisaged large-scale R&D which would rapidly enter the 
testing stage. The total cost of this system up to the year 
2000, including deployment, was estimated at 95 billion 
dollars. However, according to later estimates by the Pen¬ 
tagon and by independent experts, the figure would be 500 
billion at the minimum. 

Although the pro-administration press dubbed this presi¬ 
dential plan a “strategic defense initiative,” its actual 
purpose is not so much to ensure protection as to guarantee 
interception and destruction by the U.S. multilayered ABM 
system of the Soviet missiles that would survive a first 
disarming strike by the United States. As Keith Payne and 
Colin Gray wrote enthusiastically, this ABM system would 
reduce the risks involved in a presidential decision to use 
U.S. strategic offensive forces. As a result, they claimed, 
America’s “extended deterrent” designed to be used not 
only for defending U.S. territory but also for securing 
other “U.S. national interests,” would again become effec¬ 
tive. 1 

As I have mentioned earlier, some American advocates of 
a space-based ABM system assert demagogically that if the 
superpowers are fated to clash, it would be better to fight 
it out in outer space than on Earth. These statements can be 
dismissed as yet another feeble claim that “limited wars” 
can be almost bloodless even if waged with the latest weap¬ 
onry. Others, playing on the fact that the public at large 
knows little of the technical issues involved, deceive it by 


1 See: Keith B. Payne and Colin S. Gray, “Nuclear Policy and the 
Defensive Transition”, Op. cit., pp. 820-842. 
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maintaining that the system in question would be “strictly 
defensive” and gloss over the axiom that in the nuclear age 
offensive and defensive strategic systems are interrelated 
more closely than any offensive and defensive weapons in 
history. 

Obviously, the danger is not that the United States will 
succeed in devising an impregnable ABM system and thus as¬ 
sure almost complete “limitation of damage” to its territo¬ 
ry. The danger is that the very pursuit of complete invul¬ 
nerability (which is simply impossible given the roughly 
equal level of technological development on both sides) 
will, on the one hand, give rise to a race in offensive sys¬ 
tems 1 and, on the other, may, at some stage, lead irrespon¬ 
sible politicians to believe that a nuclear attack could be 
successful (“we won’t be able to devise a better system at 
any rate, so why not make our move now, when we seem to 
have an advantage”). 

This was why realistic quarters in the West regard the 
U.S. intention of deploying such a system as an absolutely 
irresponsible step bringing the threat of nuclear catas¬ 
trophe closer instead of staving it off. Harold Brown, the 
man Caspar Weinberger replaced as Defense Secretary in 
1981, had this to say about Reagan’s initiative: “The pros- 
'pects for a technical solution to the problem of preserving 
modern society in the face of an actual thermonuclear war— 
whether that solution calls for laser-antiballistic missile 
systems in space, elaborate civil defense schemes or combi¬ 
nations of these with counterforce capability (that is, ways 
of destroying enemy weapons before they are launched) — 
seems to me very poor. The effort to attain such technical 
solutions could itself be quite dangerous if it created an 
illusion that such a solution has been achieved or is likely 
to be... The proposed defenses against nuclear attack,” 
Brown concluded, “would then constitute a nightmare rather 


1 The position of the advocates of a U.S. ABM system—people like Payne, 
Gray and others—is ridiculously paradoxical in that they recommend to 
their allies (Britain and France) to offset the operation of a Soviet space- 
based ABM system (which may be deployed in response to the American 
one) by improving their offensive nuclear armaments and developing “more 
aggressive penetration aids.” But if Britain, which purchases nuclear 
missiles from the United States, could do that, why should similar pene¬ 
tration of the American ABM system be impossible for the Soviet Union 
which manufactures its own nuclear weapons? 
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than a hope we would leave to our children in the 21st cen¬ 
tury.” 1 

Nevertheless, despite the numerous similar statements by 
highly competent U.S. experts, the Reagan administration 
turned militarization of outer space into a major element of 
its policy. From 1981 to 1985, some 60 billion dollars 2 
were allocated to the Pentagon for its space programs (in¬ 
cluding appropriations for R&D and military activities 
in outer space by the NASA). 

On September 23, 1985 a U.S. Space Command, set up to 
coordinate and control all U.S. military-related activities 
in outer space, began to function at an Air Force base in 
Colorado Springs. On the basis of the F-15 fighter, the 
United States developed an airborne antisatellite inter¬ 
ceptor missile system capable of destroying space targets 
at altitudes of up to 1,000 kilometers. Substantial military 
functions have been assigned to the Shuttle space program 
(launching and repair of military satellites, inspection of 
foreign satellites, etc.). The provision is that almost half 
the 70 Shuttle missions to be launched up to September 1987 
will be conducted under Defence Department programs. The 
next step in the U.S. global system of missile and space 
defense will be the use of Cruiser—one-man spacecraft, 
launched from the Shuttle cargo hold. All this clearly 
points to Washington’s intention to secure strategic advan¬ 
tages by stepping up military activity in outer space. 

“From the military point of view,” Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal Sokolov has emphasized, “the Star Wars plan is an 
inseparable part of the overall U.S. nuclear strategy, the 
strategy of a first strike. The true aim of the plan is to 
acquire a possibility of carrying out nuclear attack with 
impunity and of constantly using nuclear blackmail against 
the Soviet Union and other countries. Since the United 
States has refused outright to commit itself to renouncing 
first use of nuclear weapons, these intentions represent a 
real threat to peace.” 3 

A major aspect of Washington’s military efforts concerns 
improvements in conventional armaments, preparation of 

1 The Washington Post, March 27, 1983. 

2 The huge scale of these appropriations can be seen from the fact that 
over the 30 years that preceded the advent of the Reagan administration, 
the Pentagon spent a total of 100 billion dollars on all its space programs. 

3 Krasnaya zvezda. May 5, 1985. 
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general purpose forces, as well as moves to consolidate the 
military positions of the United States and its allies in 
various regions. Apparently, despite their striving to 
achieve a counterforce superiority, U.S. leaders do not be¬ 
lieve that it is attainable in the near future. They there¬ 
fore maintain that Soviet-American strategic parity will be 
preserved in the foreseeable future even if the limitation 
of U.S. and Soviet strategic armaments is not continued. 
This makes direct use of the U.S. strategic nuclear forces 
against the U.S.S.R. difficult if not impossible (due to 
inevitable and devastating Soviet retaliation) and regional 
conflicts at a conventional (or tactical nuclear) level the 
most likely form in which armed forces can be used. This is 
why Washington holds that enhancement of Western military 
capabilities should be brought about through increasing the 
numerical strength and improving the quality of the troops 
and armaments maintained by NATO in Europe and by the 
United States and Japan in Asia. 

The following figures are salient points of the Pentagon 
plans for building up, in the immediate future, U.S. mili¬ 
tary strength to be used in conventional conflicts: 

—an almost 10-percent increase (by nearly 250,000 men) 
in the strength of the armed forces; 

— production, over a five-year period, and in addition to 
President Carter’s program, of enough combat vehicles 
(tanks, armored personnel carriers, helicopters) to equip 
another three-and-a-half divisions; by 1988 the Pentagon 
plans to add more than 7,000 new M-l Abrams heavy tanks 
to the existing tank pool (a 40-percent increase) and to 
purchase 7,000 new infantry fighting vehicles; 

— increase of the naval fleet to 650 vessels by 1995 (the 
current figure is 550 vessels, less landing craft); 

— increase of the aircraft carrier groups from 13 to 15; 

— increase of the tactical air force, naval and Marine 
Corps aviation (less helicopters) from 3,500 aircraft in the 
early 1980s to 6,200 fighters and fighter-bombers by 1987. 

In the 1980s, the Pentagon will focus its arms race in the 
quality of conventional armaments on: equipping the ground 
forces with high-accuracy (specifically, antitank missiles) 
and high-yield weapons; issuing new F-15, F-16 and F-18 
fighters to the tactical air force and developing medium- 
range missiles capable of striking targets beyond the direct 
field of vision for them; ensuring better concealment for 
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submarines and developing techniques for spotting enemy 
submarines; and fitting the Navy with better air defense 
equipment. 

Simultaneously, efforts are under way to improve the 
combat-ready status of the U.S. strategic reserve which, 
contrary to past practices, is being issued the latest mili¬ 
tary hardware. The number of reservists serving in the so- 
called select reserve units of the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force now' exceeds one million. The U.S. Defense Sec¬ 
retary has emphasized that these units are to take part in 
the hostilities as soon as they break out. 

In other words, with the advent of the Reagan administra¬ 
tion, reliance on armed force has become central to U.S. 
policies and the strategy of direct confrontation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union at the global and 
regional levels has emerged as the basis of the U.S. mili¬ 
tary doctrine. As Caspar Weinberger stressed in his report 
to Congress of February 8, 1982, orientation on this type of 
confrontation should be the dominant consideration in the 
entire military effort and strategy of the United States 
and should ensure war-fighting readiness. The Defense Sec¬ 
retary also underlined that even in case of a local con¬ 
flict, the United States would not confine its operations to 
the front line but would strike wherever the enemy is vul¬ 
nerable. Thus a concept has been adopted which asserts U.S. 
readiness to extend any armed conflict to global proportions 
and which Weinberger refers to as “geographic, or horizon¬ 
tal escalation.” 

At the same time, U.S. leaders believe that the United 
States would be able to resort to this war-widening strat¬ 
egy only if it attains superiority in strategic nuclear ar¬ 
maments. According to the Pentagon, this superiority would 
free the United States of any fears of what escalation may 
entail and, which is more, enable it to push the conflict 
into the nuclear stage whenever it chooses to do so. As 
stated in a classified Pentagon document on U.S. strategy 
in a future war portions of which were leaked to the press 
to bring psychological pressure to bear on the potential 
enemy, from now on the U.S. armed forces have the mission 
of “defeating the Soviet Union at any level of conflict from 
insurgencies to nuclear war.” 1 Instead of deterring a nu- 


1 The New York Times, May 30, 1982. 








dear attack against the United States, the strategic forces 
are to win a “protracted nuclear war.” 1 The fact that the 
U.S. administration plans to use nuclear weapons for offense 
is further borne out by Washington’s stubborn refusal to 
follow the Soviet example and undertake not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons. 

One can essentially state that the United States is 
launching a new round of the arms race designed to achieve 
the following goals: 

1. To secure a position of relative counterforce supe¬ 
riority for the United States which would enable it to main¬ 
tain “extended deterrence” of the U.S.S.R. — in other words, 
to have a free hand in military operations at local and 
regional levels and rely on “escalation dominance” in case 
of a direct U.S.-Soviet conflict involving nuclear missiles. 

2. To enhance U.S. readiness and capacity for real war¬ 
fighting, especially protracted regional operations, at a 
level lower than that of all-out nuclear war. With this end 
in view and within the framework of the “direct confronta¬ 
tion” strategy, the Pentagon adopted, in August 1982, a new, 
“Airland Battle” concept. It contains basic guidelines for 
operations by general purpose forces and envisages preem¬ 
ptive strikes deep into the enemy’s rear, integrated use of 
all types of weapons including, if need be, nuclear and 
chemical. A purely aggressive concept has thus been intro¬ 
duced into the theory and practice of U.S. and NATO war 
preparations. 

3. To draw the Soviet Union into a new round of the arms 
race that focuses on qualitative improvements of weapon 
systems. Washington sees it as a priority task that would 
sap Soviet strength in the civilian sectors of the economy. 
An important aspect of this policy is the effort to launch 
an arms race in outer space. 

4. To create an additional background of strength for 
American diplomacy and secure new “bargaining chips” at 
arms reduction talks. 

All these, however, are only plans. Whether they are fea¬ 
sible is another matter. If in the 1950s and 1960s, when the 
United States was superior in nuclear armaments, the Soviet 
Union effectively maintained its security and blocked U.S. 
moves to “roll back” socialism, then today it is all the 


1 International Herald Tribune, August 16, 1982. 
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more possible to deter the United States. The only thing 
that is needed for it is to maintain parity in strategic ar¬ 
maments. Meanwhile, it is obviously easier for the Soviet 
Union to maintain parity than it was to attain it. The 
U.S.S.R. does not at all have to duplicate every single U.S. 
weapon system or imitate each new zigzag in U.S. military 
plans. The Soviet Union is perfectly capable of maintaining 
parity, and the statements of Soviet leaders to the effect 
that the U.S.S.R. will not allow any U.S. superiority have 
a realistic and sound basis. 

Besides, one should recall that each new round in the arms 
race Washington launched in the hope of improving its posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R., in fact improved the position 
of the Soviet Union. From an obvious lag in nuclear weapons 
and their delivery means, the U.S.S.R. moved to a smaller 
lag, then to “near parity” and then to full parity. Could it 
be that after a new round initiated by the United States, 
the Soviet Union, quite unwittingly but merely taking the 
necessary steps to prevent American superiority, would in 
fact again improve its nuclear posture vis-a-vis the United 
States? This should be food for thought for those American 
politicians and strategists who have now given the go-ahead 
to a new round in the strategic arms race in the hope of 
achieving a “position of strength.” U.S. strategists should 
also realize that the Soviet Union takes a level-headed view 
of the international situation and the existing balance of 
forces and that attempts to intimidate the U.S.S.R. are 
therefore pointless. 

The fact is that public relations bluff is as important in 
the current U.S. strategy as its irresponsible essence. Take 
Weinberger’s concept of “geographic escalation” of opera¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union. Where does Mr. Weinberger 
intend to carry it out? Can it be on the Eurasian continent 
(the only place where it would affec t the U.S.S.R.)? Was the 
experience of interventions in Korea and Indochina not 
enough to bury such reckless strategies forever? Jeffrey 
Record, a U.S. researcher, is quite right in stressing that 
“the Administration has promulgated what amounts to a 
three and one-half war strategy.” 1 Is the United States 
really up to this, even considering the current improve- 


1 Jeffrey Record, “Jousting with Unreality. Reagan’s Military Strategy”, 
in: International Security , vol. 8, No. 3, Winter 1983-84, pp. 5-6. 
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merits in the U.S. armed forces and their materiel? Today’s 
military budget already produces yearly a 200 billion-dollar 
Federal deficit. Even U.S. experts admit that “horizontal 
escalation ... fails to meet the basic' requirements of cred¬ 
ibility.” 1 As to the various “bold” strategic proposals put 
forward in the wake of Weinberger’s concepts of escalation 
and published in U.S. military periodicals—like the one on 
securing secession of Soviet Siberia as “exploitation of an 
attack from U.S. territory against the Soviet Far East” 2 — 
they can only be dismissed as ravings of an irrational mind. 


1 Joshua M. Epstein, “Horizontal Escalation. Sour Notes of a Recurrent 
Theme”, in: International Security, Vol. 8, No. 3, Winter 1983-84, p. 30. 

2 William V. Kennedy and S. Michael de Gyurky, “Alternative Strategy for 
the 80Y\ in: National Defense , July/August 1983, p. 53. 

















TOOLS OF GLOBAL INTERVENTIONISM 


Since the War of Independence (1775-1783), the U.S. 
armed forces have never been used to defend the continental 
LTnited States. In World War II, U.S. troops did not fight on 
American soil but in the Pacific and in Europe. Therefore, 
since the very first years of the North American republic, 
U.S. troops have been built up as forces to be used for in¬ 
tervention abroad, and the U.S. military doctrine has always 
been oriented on forward-based operations—on fighting 
beyond LhS. borders. 

After World War II, the United States declared virtually 
the entire nonsocialist world a sphere of its vital inter¬ 
ests; this reinforced the interventionist thrust of U.S. 
military strategy. Virtually every military-political doc¬ 
trine announced by Washington after World War II — the 
Truman Doctrine for Greece and Turkey, the Dulles Doc¬ 
trine for the Far East, the Eisenhower Doctrine and the Car¬ 
ter Doctrine for the Middle East, the Johnson Doctrine and 
the Haig Doctrine for Latin America and the Ford Doctrine 
for the Pacific—was a public assertion of the LTnited States’ 
“right” to intervene (including armed intervention) in the 
affairs of respective regions. Viewed against this back¬ 
ground, the Nixon Doctrine was an exception of sorts, but 
it, too, stipulated support for acts of intervention by 
America’s client states and allies in U.S. interests, as 
well as “war by proxy.” From the outset, Europe was chosen 
as the main area of confrontation with the socialist world 
and declared to be a forward zone for assuring the security 
of the United States. In May 1984 this was confirmed again 
by General Bernard Rogers of the United States, NATO’s 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, who emphasized that 
U.S. troops were stationed in Western Europe because the 
FRG-GDR border was the line where vital U.S. interests 
were upheld. Under the pretext of protecting these inter¬ 
ests, the United States has been interfering in the affairs 
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of West European nations for the forty postwar years, and 
virtually influencing their foreign policy. 

In other regions, invoking the same pretext, the United 
States has not only deployed its armed forces on a perma¬ 
nent basis but has also used them in direct intervention. In 
actual fact, the United States is the only major power that 
has not ceased conducting military operations since the end 
of World War II. 

After the debacle in Vietnam, the United States reduced 
its overseas military presence somewhat, but today it is be¬ 
ing expanded again in Asia and in other regions through 
the use of mobile forces; efforts to build them up and im¬ 
prove their weaponry and other equipment are a priority 
task. 

1. NATO AS A TOOL OF U.S. DOMINATION IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Since the establishment of NATO in 1949, the U.S. leader¬ 
ship has regarded this military bloc above all as the prin¬ 
cipal mechanism for controlling the policies of West Eu¬ 
ropean nations, although the official purpose was “collec¬ 
tive self-defense.” 1 

As Western Europe rehabilitated its war-ravaged econo¬ 
mies, stood more firmly on its own two feet and became 
capable, in turn, of influencing U.S. policies, the many 
nonmilitary means of U.S. pressure on West European poli¬ 
cies were growing weaker. Under these circumstances, the 
value of^the NATO military organization for Washington 
grows each year; it remains the sole effective channel for 
affecting West European politics. U.S. politicians realized 
that, for this tool to retain its effectiveness, West Eu¬ 
ropean ruling quarters must continue to see the United 
States as the “guarantor” of their freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. This, in turn, calls for a constantly present “Soviet 


1 In actual fact the bloc was set up so as to tilt the balance of power in 
Europe in favor of the West. The idea of unacceptability of a balance of 
power in Europe was formulated by Churchill in his Fulton speech in 1946. 
“The old doctrine of a balance of power /in Europe— G.T. / is unsound. 
We cannot afford, if we can help it, to work on narrow margins, offer¬ 
ing temptations to a trial of strength.” (The New York Times, March 6, 
1946). Yet in practice it is the side that changes the balance in its favor 
(the way NATO is trying to do it today) that is thereby tempted to engage 
in a trial of strength! 
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military threat.” Built on an anti-Soviet platform, the 
mechanism of the bloc cannot function without anti-Soviet 
“lubrication.” And, while in recent years the bugbear of 
the Soviet threat has lost much of its credibility with West 
Europeans, U.S. influence on West European affairs is—es¬ 
pecially now—directly proportionate to the degree of this 
credibility with the West European ruling classes. This is 
precisely why, even at the height of Soviet-American de¬ 
tente, Washington kept scaring West European leaders (espe¬ 
cially at sessions of the North Atlantic Council and its 
committees) with the threat of “aggressive Soviet schemes 
vis-a-vis Europe.” 

Since the first days of NATO, its military doctrine has 
been based on two fundamental principles—the concept of 
“forward defense” (which implies the presence of U.S. 
troops in Europe, their deployment along the socialist coun¬ 
tries’ borders, U.S. readiness to use these troops for op¬ 
erations in Europe, and rearmament of the FRG) and the 
concept of the U.S. “nuclear umbrella”—the guarantee that 
the United States will use its strategic nuclear forces in 
a European conflict. U.S. and NATO strategy was closely 
integrated with the Cold War doctrine and was to ensure 
military “rollback” of socialism should political pressure 
fail. 

While the U.S. ruling quarters were sure of their nuclear 
superiority over the U.S.S.R. (both in strategic and in tac¬ 
tical nuclear weapons), NATO’s operational doctrine was that 
of “massive retaliation.” The pseudodefensive term “retalia¬ 
tion” was chosen to conceal the essentially offensive nature 
of this strategy which provided for the use of U.S. nuclear 
weapons (at that time described by Washington as NATO’s 
“nuclear sword”) to defeat the Soviet Union and the East 
European socialist countries. 

As the alignment of forces changed in the early 1960s, 
many U.S. and European political figures realized that a nu¬ 
clear conflict with the U.S.S.R. was undesirable; they advo¬ 
cated a revision of NATO’s strategy to make it more real¬ 
istically geared to the actual international situation. The 
most dramatic development was the withdrawal of France 
from the military organization of the North Atlantic pact 
in 1967. As the then French leaders emphasized in no uncer¬ 
tain terms, the withdrawal was rooted in the desire to 
“de-Americanize” French foreign and military policy and in 
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the loss of faith in the U.S. nuclear “guarantee.” Speaking 
in Strasbourg on November 22, 1964, President de Gaulle of 
France said that “in our age of threats and nuclear escala¬ 
tion, one cannot entrust one’s survival to a nation” situ¬ 
ated in a different part of the world, whose destiny, “by 
virtue of its nature and history, cannot be likened to the 
destiny of Europe.” 1 

The cardinal change in the global alignment of forces 
produced two developments in NATO’s strategy: on the one 
hand, the bloc concluded that it was necessary to change its 
strategy and make it more realistic; on the other, the new 
situation prompted repeated U.S. attempts to reaffirm, for 
the benefit of the West Europeans, its so-called guarantee, 
in fact the only justification for U.S. claims to a special 
role of protector and NATO leader. 

From the beginning of the 1960s the United States treaded 
with greater caution, describing its nuclear forces as the 
“shield of NATO”; the land armies of the West European 
NATO members and the U.S. troops stationed in Western 
Europe were referred to as the “sword.” The real change 
in NATO strategy, however, occurred in 1967, when NATO 
Directive MC 14/3 announced the adoption of “flexible 
response” as the NATO strategy, with its greater emphasis 
on conventional forces and armaments and its interpretation 
of nuclear warfare only as a “last resort.” It was announced 
that NATO would increase the strength and enhance the 
combat readiness of its conventional armed forces. West 
German-based U.S. troops were moved closer to the borders 
of the socialist community. 

Meanwhile, attempts to prolong the life of the U.S. “nu¬ 
clear guarantee” have taken a variety of forms over the past 
20 years—from the defunct plan to set up a NATO Multi¬ 
lateral Nuclear Force (MNF) to the Schlesinger Doctrine (put 
forward to assert the possibility of use of new highly ac¬ 
curate U.S. ICBMs for counterforce strikes at targets in 
Central and Eastern Europe) to the attempt at imposing 
neutron weapons on the West Europeans and finally to the 
NATO decision on the deployment of 572 U.S. first-strike 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe (108 launchers of Per¬ 
shing II intermediate-range ballistic missiles and 464 land- 
based cruise missiles). 


1 Le Monde, November 23, 1964. 
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All these moves were to solve a major problem: the West 
Europeans no longer believed that the U.S. strategic capa¬ 
bility remained tied in with NATO’s European strategy. 
NATO’s very switch from “massive retaliation” to “flexible 
response” indicated a degree of understanding among 
NATO strategists that the change in the alignment of forces 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United States, between the 
Warsaw Treaty and NATO and, the emergence of parity 
made the idea of massive use of U.S. nuclear weapons 
against the Soviet Union unrealistic irrespective of the 
nature and course of a possible armed conflict in Eu¬ 
rope. U.S. politicians, too, began to treat with much 
greater caution their nuclear guarantee to the West Eu¬ 
ropean NATO members. 

The Americans themselves admit that the Schlesinger Doc¬ 
trine was therefore a stop-gap measure—an attempt to tem¬ 
porarily extend the validity of the U.S. “nuclear guarantee” 
by pledging greater flexibility and selective, not massive 
use of U.S. strategic forces in the European theater of 
operations — although no one in Western Europe really be¬ 
lieved that such selectivity would be possible. 

After the Schlesinger Doctrine failed to allay West Eu¬ 
ropean fears, U.S. political leaders decided to acknowledge 
the bitter truth that the United States could not provide a 
“strategic nuclear guarantee” and to officially separate 
their “central” strategic forces from NATO’s European 
strategy. But, as Professor Robert Tucker of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University aptly remarked, no strategic guarantee meant 
no obedience. And so Washington had to devise a sufficiently 
effective substitute for a “strategic guarantee” to buy 
obedience. The first such substitute was the American offer 
of neutron weapons which would allegedly be just as effec¬ 
tive in the European context as U.S. strategic nuclear weap¬ 
ons. 

In order to “sell” neutron weapons to the European 
NATO members, especially the FRG, a rather crude attempt 
was made to scare West Germany with the threat of defeat 
should the FRG reject U.S. proposals on “strengthening 
West German defense.” In the Carter administration’s Presi¬ 
dential Review Memorandum 10 (deliberately leaked to the 
press by the Pentagon) it was stated that under the new U.S. 
strategy, a large part of FRG territory was to be abandoned 
to the enemy at the initial stage of a war in Europe. This 
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turn of events, it was soon “discovered,” could be prevented 
only if NATO troops used the latest, U.S.-developed neutron 
weapons against “Soviet armored columns.” U.S. politicians 
expected this campaign of intimidation coupled with the 
offer of a “miracle weapon” to make Bonn officially accept 
the decoupling of U.S. strategic forces from the NATO 
forces in Europe and, in fact, the concept of a “European 
nuclear war.” 1 According to the Pentagon’s analysts, both 
U.S. and Soviet strategic forces would be beyond the con¬ 
fines of this type of war. And even should a European 
armed conflict escalate to the nuclear level, the ceiling 
should be the use of medium-range, not strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

For a variety of reasons, however, the sales talk failed. 
Public indignation in the FRG and in Western Europe at 
large was too great; there was an outcry both against the 
generally dishonest U.S. tactics and against the very nature 
of the weapons offered. Bonn and other U.S. NATO allies 
turned down the “neutron option.” That was when U.S. mil¬ 
tary thought began to look for a more long-term and funda¬ 
mental substitute for a strategic “nuclear guarantee.” The 
Pentagon and the Carter administration decided that they 
found the solution in the idea of building up NATO’s “Eu- 
rostrategic” nuclear capability. Washington maintained that 
this could be achieved by the addition of 1,500 U.S. medium- 
range nuclear missiles to the existing West European nu¬ 
clear weapons. The objective was to assure West European 
governments that by deploying these missiles, the United 
States was, as before, coupling its strategic forces with 
theater nuclear forces (but in fact separating the former 
from the latter). While previously, NATO’s European the¬ 
ater nuclear weapons had been regarded as a trigger to bring 
the U.S. strategic forces into action, now these weapons, 
bolstered by the new U.S. missiles, were seen in Washington 
as quite independent and “sufficient” for waging a “local 
nuclear war.” 

It should be noted that, as far as can be deduced from 
scattered hints in official statements and from the works of 
well-informed U.S. experts, this decision was taken in re¬ 
sponse to the actual elimination of the U.S. “nuclear guar- 


1 For details, see my article “Why the U.S.A. Needs the Scare of a ‘Soviet 
Military Threat”’, in: Co-existence, Vol. 16, No. 1, April 1979, pp. 32-38. 
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antee” due to the emergence of Soviet-American parity in 
strategic armaments. It was in no way connected with the 
subsequent replacement of the SS-4 and SS-5 Soviet medium- 
range nuclear missiles (which had been part of the European 
balance of nuclear armaments for 20 years) with the new 
SS-20 missiles, although later, after the event, Washing¬ 
ton did try to justify its Euromissile decision by referring 
to the modernization of Soviet missiles. And since this was 
no mere “token political decision” allegedly taken in re¬ 
sponse to the deployment of SS-20s but in fact a radical 
change in NATO’s “flexible response” strategy (albeit the 
change was unilaterally effected by the United States), the 
figure—1,500 new U.S. nuclear missiles—was an important 
element of Washington’s decision. 1 The Pentagon held that 
as a result of the addition of these 1,500 latest missiles 
(which would be strategic in the European context), NATO 
“could be considered capable of launching a strategic first 
strike on the Soviet Union.” 2 As far as one can judge, these 
ideas were part of President Carter’s PD 59 containing a 
detailed analysis of various “limited nuclear war” options, 
including a war restricted to the European theater. 

Since the United States realized that West European lead¬ 
ers would not be happy about the separation of U.S. strate¬ 
gic nuclear forces from theater forces, the plan was not ex¬ 
plained to them in detail; they were still told that the 
United States was retaining the basic parameters of “flex¬ 
ible response,” including the “coupling” of the U.S. stra¬ 
tegic forces with the European theater. President Reagan was 
the first U.S. leader to let it slip (no doubt due to his 
insufficient knowledge of the problem) that, in Washington’s 
view, nuclear war could be confined to Europe. On Octo¬ 
ber 17, 1981, he told a group of out-of-town newspaper 
editors that “I could see where you could have the exchange 
of tactical nuclear weapons against troops in the field 
without its bringing either one of the major powers to push¬ 
ing the button.” 3 (He was obviously referring to the ICBM 
launch button.) 

And so while up to the mid-1970s the United States saw 


1 See: William G. Hyland, “The Struggle for Europe: An American View”, 
in: Nuclear Weapons in Europe. Ed. by Andrew J. Pierre, Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, 1984, p. 15. 

2 The Washington Post , November 18, 1981. 

3 Time, November 2, 1981, p. 24. 
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its European NATO allies as a sort of makeweight to Ameri¬ 
can strength (a sizable makeweight but still a makeweight!, 1 
today the Pentagon increasingly regards NATO’s West Eu¬ 
ropean nucleus as a force in its own right in the confronta¬ 
tion with the U.S.S.R. and its Warsaw Treaty allies. 

This change in the U.S. NATO strategy produced dif¬ 
ferent kinds of response in Western Europe. Some West Eu¬ 
ropean leaders began to think that, given what in their view 
amounted to betrayal by the United States, Western Europe 
should really part ways with America and embark on a mili¬ 
tary path of its own, pooling its resources on a West Eu- , 
ropean and not trans-Atlantic basis. Hence plans and specif¬ 
ic moves to revive the Western European Union and step up 
West European cooperation in arms production; hence the 
active efforts by Paris and Bonn to accelerate military and 
political integration in the European Community. 

At the same time, a large group of West European political 
figures concluded that the so-called disintegration of 
deterrence made it imperative to strengthen European secu¬ 
rity— but, instead of furthering the nuclear arms race in 
Europe, this should be achieved by stabilizing the European 
nuclear balance, to be followed by its reduction and nego¬ 
tiated establishment of a European joint security system 
(as a long-term alternative to the idea of joint West Eu¬ 
ropean defense). Helmut Schmidt, prominent West Eu¬ 
ropean scholar and political leader, Chancellor of the FRG, 
emerged as perhaps the most remarkable exponent of this 
position. 

In his lecture delivered in the London-based Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Strategic Studies on October 28, 1977 
Schmidt stressed that “SALT codifies the nuclear strategic: 
balance between the Soviet Union and the United States. To 
put it another way: SALT neutralizes their strategic nuclear 
capabilities.” Under these circumstances—and to prevent an 
arms race in Europe from replacing the U.S.-Soviet race in 
central strategic systems that was being brought to an end — 
it was necessary to stabilize the European balance between 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty both in conventional and in 
nuclear armaments. We should convince the Soviet LTnion, 


1 This point of view was articulated with particular clarity in the "total 
force” concept Melvin Laird, President Nixon’s Defense Secretary, did 
much to promote in the early 1970s. 













Schmidt said, “to accept the principle of parity for Europe, 
as she /the U.S.S.R. — G.T. / did for SALT, and thus make the 
principle of renunciation of force an element of the mili¬ 
tary balance as well.” 1 

However, as head of a West European country whose mili¬ 
tary policy was especially closely intertwined with that of 
the United States, Schmidt, naturally, could not afford a 
direct challenge to the United States and tried to somehow 
gear his proposal to the changes in the U.S. position. This 
must be the reason why he proposed that Soviet acceptance 
of the principle of parity in Europe be brought about in a 
rather puzzling way—by asking the United States to threaten 
the Soviet Union with deploying more of its nuclear systems 
in Europe in case the issue of the European balance re¬ 
mained unsolved at the SALT III or any other talks. What¬ 
ever the specific considerations that motivated Schmidt, he 
should be given credit for formulating the common West Eu¬ 
ropean position: stabilization of the U.S.-Soviet strategic 
balance must be followed by stabilization of armaments in 
Europe. 

The Soviet Union did not have to be pressured or 
threatened to accept this idea. The U.S.S.R. supports the *, 
concept of military balance. Soviet leaders were the ones ' 
who constantly emphasized the need to complement political 
detente with military detente. As early as 1978, at the 
talks on arms and armed forces reductions in Central Eu¬ 
rope, the Soviet Union, together with the other socialist 
countries that participate in the talks, supported the prin¬ 
ciple of equal numerical strength ceilings for the NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty armed forces in this region—a ceiling of 
900,000 men on either side. At the same time, Soviet leaders 
maintained that an approximate equilibrium in medium- 
range nuclear armaments between the U.S.S.R., on the one 
hand, and the United States and its allies, on the other, 
had existed in Europe for many years—about 1,000 delivery 
vehicles on either side. As far as one can judge, the same 
view was held by many leaders of NATO countries too. For 
example, expounding his idea that the European balance of 
armaments should be stabilized, Helmut Schmidt told Kolner 
Stadt-Anzeiger on February 18, 1981: “I never said the 


1 Helmut Schmidt, “The 1977 Alastair Buchman Memorial Lecture”, in: 
Survival, January/February 1978, London, pp. 3, 4. 
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equilibrium between East and West in Europe is essential¬ 
ly upset; I said: in this field the Russians may upset it 
at any moment.” Naturally, both sides were modernizing 
their nuclear weapons. Over the postwar period, the 
United States in fact modernized its forward-based systems 
in Western Europe three times. Finally, the Soviet Union, 
too, was forced to counter modernization of NATO nuclear 
armaments by modernizing its own nuclear systems that were 
part of the nuclear balance between NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty. The U.S.S.R. began to deploy SS-20 medium-range 
nuclear missiles. But these missiles were not added to those 
that had already existed; they replaced the old SS-4 and 
SS-5 missiles that were being withdrawn and dismantled. The 
deployment of each SS-20 missile was accompanied by the 
withdrawal of one or two old weapons. Therefore, the stra¬ 
tegic situation in Europe did not change as a result: the 
overall number of Soviet missiles decreased, and the balance 
, of forces remained at the same level. But the Soviet Union 

was also ready to reduce the number of the SS-20 missiles 
(and consequently, the overall number of warheads) sta¬ 
tioned in the European part of the U.S.S.R. if that were 
done on the basis of equality and equal security and if all 
medium-range nuclear weapons without exception were 
taken into account on both sides. 

Nevertheless, the idea of parity, both in “central” nu¬ 
clear armaments and in “Eurostrategic” weapons proved to 
be unacceptable to the U.S. political establishment which, 
beginning in the latter half of the 1970s, began to drift 
further and further to the right. Washington derailed both 
SALT II and detente itself. But, before burying the idea of 
detente and parity, the United States took up Schmidt and 
some of his West European colleagues at their request to 
threaten the Soviet Union with the deployment of U.S. nu¬ 
clear missiles in Europe. This led to the move taken by 
NATO in Brussels on December 12, 1979 and referred to as 
the “dual-track,” “two-track” or “twin-track” decision. 

The “two tracks” were the essence of the compromise be¬ 
tween the United States and Western Europe. The United 
States was single-mindedly pushing for deployment of its 
new missiles, accepting the idea of talks with the U.S.S.R. 
on medium-range nuclear weapons so as to forestall the pos¬ 
sibility of a negative public reaction. William Hyland, 
formerly deputy Presidential adviser on national security 
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and currently editor-in-chief of Foreign Affairs, is quite 
open on this score: “The second, or negotiating track, of 
course, was added to persuade reluctant allies to agree to 
the deployment track.” 1 Meanwhile, the West European 
NATO countries who agreed to the Brussels deal were aim¬ 
ing at settlement, stabilization and limitation of nuclear 
Euroarmaments in the belief that the threat of U.S. missile 
deployment would be a “bargaining chip.” 

Not only the principle but also the figures were the sub¬ 
ject of compromise between the United States and Western 
Europe. Since West European leaders viewed the deployment 
as a symbolic threat, they insisted on a ceiling of 200 or 
200-odd missiles. The United States, which wanted this de¬ 
ployment to wall off its territory from Europe in case of 
nuclear war, maintained that the ceiling should be 1,500 
missiles. The compromise was the figure of 572 (464 land- 
based cruise missiles and 108 Pershing IIs). However, the 
ink was still fresh under the compromise when at the Rome 
session of the North Atlantic Council the Reagan administra¬ 
tion demanded a new analysis of the NATO-Warsaw Treaty 
balance of forces and a reassessment of the “technological 
requirements” of the Western alliance in medium-range nu¬ 
clear missiles. The very first such “study of requirements” 
was leaked to the press. It stipulated that “NATO ought 
to deploy more long-range missiles than the 572 already 
agreed.” In other words, the United States has been striv¬ 
ing to eventually deploy a full-scale counterforce array of 
Euromissiles, as planned originally by the Pentagon. Be¬ 
sides, it was stressed in the study that the nuclear tasks 
of some NATO members, including the Dutch, “should in¬ 
crease rather than decrease.” Finally, it contained a rec¬ 
ommendation on “the modernization of those battlefield 
systems which remain.” 2 

The 1979 compromise between the United States and 
Western Europe was, if one may put it this way, a case of 
different dreams in one bed. For example, the West Eu¬ 
ropeans did not even dream that in a few weeks after the 
compromise the United States would refuse to ratify the 
SALT II Treaty. They wanted to complement SALT II with 
something that would be its European analog. Meanwhile, 


1 William G. Hyland, “The Struggle for Europe... ', Op. cit., p. 20. 

2 The Times, August 18, 1981. 
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the United States wanted to deploy its medium-range missiles 
in Europe at all costs. And so, from the outset, the Brus¬ 
sels “dual-track” compromise developed two conflicting 
trends. Negotiations were pitted against deployment since, 
as Henry Kissinger aptly remarked, the “dual track” ap¬ 
proach made the missiles’ ultimate deployment “dependent 
on a failure of the negotiations.” 1 

This was why the Carter administration did its utmost to 
prevent a compromise solution to the East-West problem of 
“Euroweapons.” In June 1980 Helmut Schmidt, who was be¬ 
ginning to see what the Americans were driving at, proposed 
a moratorium on the deployment of theater nuclear weapons. 
Jimmy Carter killed this idea. He sent Schmidt an ultimatum 
(which the West German Chancellor later described as an in¬ 
sult) demanding that at his forthcoming meeting with Leonid 
Brezhnev he refrain from agreeing to any compromise. 2 
This was why—although it did open preliminary talks with 
the Soviet Union on theater nuclear weapons in order to lull 
public opinion—the Carter administration worked hard to 
sabotage any serious discussion. That was also why the Rea¬ 
gan administration, which the same motives and pressure 
from the allies led to resume negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on nuclear arms limitation in Europe, did all it could 
to prevent their successful conclusion and to open the way 
to the deployment of new U.S. Pershing and cruise missiles 
in Europe. 

At the Geneva talks that were conducted at the time, U.S. 
representatives put forward the so-called zero option—essen¬ 
tially a peremptory demand that the Soviet Union scrap all 
its medium-range missiles (both old and new, no matter 
where in the U.S.S.R. they were sited) in return for NATO’s 
agreement not to deploy U.S. missiles in Western Europe. 
The Soviet Union could not accept that proposal since it was 
tantamount to unilateral disarmament by the U.S.S.R. Imple¬ 
mentation of the “zero option” in Europe alone would have 
given NATO a twofold advantage over the Soviet Union in 
the number of medium-range nuclear delivery vehicles and 


1 Henry Kissinger, “Issues Before the Atlantic Alliance”, in: Grand Strat¬ 
egy f or t>ie Western Alliance. Ed. by Robert E. Hunter, Westview Press, 
Boulder and London, 1984, p. 11. 

2 See: Zbigniew Brzezinski, Power and Principle. Memoirs of the National 
Security Adviser 1977-1981, Farrar. Straus, Gireux, New York, 1983, 
pp. 309-310. 
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a threefold advantage in the number of deliverable war¬ 
heads. 

For its part, the Soviet Union proposed a series of real¬ 
istic options for solving the issue of nuclear arms reduc¬ 
tion in Europe. Specifically, the U.S.S.R. said it was ready 
to agree to a true zero option — to negotiate renunciation of 
all types of nuclear weapons, both medium-range and tacti¬ 
cal, designed to strike targets in Europe. Since the NATO 
countries were totally unprepared for such a step, the So¬ 
viet Union proposed negotiating a two-thirds reduction, by 
the end of 1990, of the NATO and Soviet medium-range 
nuclear missiles deployed in Europe (with a range of 1,000 
or more kilometers). 

Finally, in an effort to resolve the question of nuclear 
Euroweapons, the Soviet Union advanced another far-reach¬ 
ing compromise proposal in October 1983. It expressed 
readiness to negotiate a reduction of medium-range weapons 
in Europe to an equal level both in carriers (missiles and 
aircraft) and in warheads. In order to ensure equality in 
warheads possessed, on the one hand, by the Soviet Union 
and, on the other, by Britain and France, the U.S.S.R. 
agreed to have fewer missile launchers than these two na¬ 
tions, that is, to limit the number of the SS-20 launchers 
deployed in the European part of the Soviet Union to about 
140. The Soviet side stressed that should this solution be 
adopted, it would be prepared (a) to scrap all the missiles 
subject to reductions in the European zone instead of mov¬ 
ing them eastward; (b) to pledge not to move the missiles 
deployed in the east of the U.S.S.R. to the west; (c) to 
stop the deployment of SS-20 missiles in the east the moment 
the agreement entered into force; (d) to start reducing the 
200-odd old SS-4 medium-range missiles remaining in the 
European part of the U.S.S.R. and to completely scrap them 
in 1984 and 1985; and (e) to agree to a total aggregate 
level of medium-range nuclear-capable aircraft equal for the 
U.S.S.R. and NATO within a mutually acceptable numerical 
range. 

The United States refused to respond positively to any of 
these Soviet compromise initiatives. Thus Washington con¬ 
firmed that its real objective was not to reach agreement 
but to use the talks as a smokescreen to camouflage prepara¬ 
tions for the deployment and the deployment itself of U.S. 
nuclear missiles. In his very detailed analysis of that 














stage in the Soviet-American Geneva talks on medium-range 
systems and strategic arms, the well-known American jour¬ 
nalist Strobe Talbott summed up the negotiating tactics of 
the Reagan administration the following way: “if forced to 
keep up the appearance of playing the old arms control 
i game, they believed, the U.S. would do best with gambits 

at the negotiating table that would lead to diplomatic 
stalemate; that way the U.S. might more freely acquire and 
deploy new pieces on its side of the board and position 
itself, if necessary, to make winning military moves against 
the Soviet Union.” 1 

This game of the United States was facilitated by its West 
European NATO partners. While in 1979 they obtained U.S. 
commitment to steer toward a compromise draw on the ba¬ 
sis of a “twin track” approach, later on, under pressure 
from Washington, they gave up their interest, that is, stab¬ 
ilization. Tossing their principles out the window, they 
authorized the United States to go ahead with the plan 
aimed at upsetting the parity in medium-range nuclear arma¬ 
ments that existed in Europe. 

The stubborn refusal of the United States and NATO to 
agree to a mutually acceptable compromise on the basis of 
equality and equal security derailed the Geneva talks bv 
making them pointless. The deployment of new U.S. nuclear 
missiles which began in Great Britain, the FRG and Italy in 
late 1983 forced the Soviet Union and its allies to take 
countermeasures so as to prevent the NATO countries from 
upsetting the parity existing in European nuclear arma¬ 
ments. Specifically, these steps included the deployment of 
enhanced-range tactical missiles in the GDR and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, the Soviet Union’s allies under the Warsaw Treaty. 
Currently, these missiles are fully operational, creating 
an adequate counterweight to the new threat posed by 
NATO. The countermeasures were taken by the Soviet 
Union strictly within the limits dictated by the U.S. and 
NATO moves. 

Although President Reagan’s assertions that “limited nu¬ 
clear war” in Europe was possible set off a storm of pro¬ 
tests in West European capitals, Washington persists in its 


1 Strobe Talbott, Deadly Gambits. The Reagan Administration and the 
Stalemate in Nuclear Arms Control, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1984, 
p. XII 
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efforts to reconcile West Europeans to the idea that U.S. 
strategic weapons (and consequently, U.S. territory) can be 
dissociated from the “vicissitudes of European politics.” 

Over the past three years, prominent U.S. officials have 
been working hard to make West Europeans accept this idea, 
calling on them to shoulder a greater share of the military 
burden and of the responsibility. In the spring of 1984, 
this was again stated with particular emphasis by former 
State Secretary Henry Kissinger who still wields influence 
as a Republican politician. He urged Western Europe to as¬ 
sume “greater responsibility” for its defense, especially 
in terms of perfecting conventional forces and armaments. 
“If Europe refuses to accept that responsibility, the U.S. 
should withdraw up to half of its ground forces from Eu¬ 
rope,” he added, obviously in the hope of pushing West 
European leaders into taking “painful” decisions in the 
field of rearmament. 1 

So far, Washington regards the West European NATO 
members’ war preparations as inadequate. The 80 billion- 
dollar long-term program of the NATO forces moderniza¬ 
tion adopted at the May 1978 summit session of the North 
Atlantic Council in Washington stipulates a three-percent 
annual rise of each member nation’s military spending in 
real terms and the implementation of 101 specific programs, 
from improvements in military training to the deployment of 
new tactical and Eurostrategic nuclear systems. Neverthe¬ 
less, many European NATO members are reported to be in¬ 
capable of increasing their military spending by three per¬ 
cent a year due to their recent economic difficulties. As a 
result, the U.S. share of NATO’s total military spending has 
virtually not diminished at all in recent years. While in 
1970 it was 69 percent, in 1983 it was 68.4 percent. All 
this has produced a trans-Atlantic quarrel, with U.S. lead¬ 
ers accusing the West Europeans of a desire to “maintain 
their security at the expense of the United States” and the 
West Europeans charging, in the words of Helmut Schmidt, 
that Washington is “tempted to replace or supplant political 
leadership with sheer military command, taking decisions 
unilaterally, asking its allies to please follow suit and 
please to do so within a couple of days.” 2 


1 Time, March 5, 1984, pp. 20-24. 

2 Newsweek, April 9, 1984, p. 54. 




But the West Europeans protest not only against the 
United States’ hegemony in NATO. West European lead¬ 
ers increasingly realize the dangers inherent in the new 
interpretations the United States gives to the “flexible 
response strategy.” While, according to the West Eu¬ 
ropeans, this strategy was initially adopted to reduce the 
risks of nuclear confrontation for all NATO members, its 
current U.S. interpretation is in fact an attempt to reduce 
these risks for the United States at the expense of increas¬ 
ing them sharply for the European members of the bloc. It is 
thus not merely a case of “Europeanizing nuclear risks,” as 
Willy Brandt has put it, but a substantial increase of these 
risks, brought about by the deployment of new U.S. Euro¬ 
missiles and by the Warsaw Treaty countermeasures to off¬ 
set the threat posed by this deployment. 

Europe is becoming increasingly aware that the United 
States is returning, at the nuclear level, to the principle 
Senator Harry Truman proclaimed when Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union in 1941: “let them kill each other as many 
as possible.” If not kill, let Western and Eastern Europe 
peer at each other over a wall of missiles and other latest 
armaments, let them be gripped with fear and suspicion, 
tensed to the limit. A situation like this is perfect for 
Washington’s “divide and rule” policy in Europe. This is 
why “flexible response” is increasingly criticized by the 
West European members of NATO as a strategy which is es¬ 
sentially useless for solving the problem of European secu¬ 
rity. 

U.S. politicians have their own peculiar way of using 
West European fears of the growing danger of a nuclear 
conflict in Europe. Acknowledging that this danger is indeed 
increasing, they work hard to make their European NATO 
partners to step up modernization of their conventional 
armaments and to expand their armed forces, holding out 
the promise that given “sufficient” efforts in this direc¬ 
tion, the nuclear threshold may eventually be raised again. 

In the summer of 1982 General Bernard Rogers, NATO’s 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, advanced a plan to 
increase the efficiency of the NATO general purpose forces 
on the basis of the Airland Battle concept. Airland Battle 
emphasizes integrated use of the latest conventional techno¬ 
logies to break through several echelons of enemy defense 
by delivering massive surprise strikes in depth. The Rogers 
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Plan advocates the creation of NATO’s general purpose 
forces that would be capable of waging protracted conven¬ 
tional warfare in Europe. General Rogers claims that a four- 
percent annual rise of the NATO countries’ military budgets 
would be sufficient to implement his plan that allegedly 
puts off the prospect of a nuclear conflict. 

Although the key points of the Rogers Plan were formally 
approved by NATO’s governing bodies in December 1982, 
most U.S. allies were dissatisfied with the U.S. position 
reflected in the plan. Many declared they could not accept 
the prospect of the proposed increase in military spending 
since it was perfectly clear that this hike would be an ad¬ 
ditional blow to their already faltering economies and would 
further strengthen the economic hand of their American 
competitor. 

And so West European leaders are stepping up their criti¬ 
cism of Washington’s current European policy and many 
openly question the assertion that the “Soviet threat” is 
sufficiently real to justify new military expenditures. 

In the words of Karsten Voigt, leader of Social Democrats 
in the Bundestag Foreign Relations Committee, “the prob¬ 
lem confronting Europe today is less that of containing 
Soviet military expansion ... than of organizing lasting, 
peaceful East-West coexistence in the face of continuing 
conflict between the two political systems.” 1 

“The overriding reality,” complains the U.S. advocate of 
the Atlantic Alliance Robert Tucker, “is that Western Eu¬ 
rope ... is as committed to the detente ... as it is to the 
Alliance.” 2 As long as this situation persists, he says, 
corrosion of NATO will continue. 

The U.S. military would like Western Europe to go on 
pulling their chestnuts out of the fire—not only in the of¬ 
ficially proclaimed zone of NATO responsibilities but also 
beyond. However, Western Europe is moving ever closer to 
the understanding that its policy should be “de-Ameri- 
canized” and that efforts should be undertaken to work out 
concepts of a peaceful future acceptable to all Europe by 
developing and strengthening a system of common security. 


1 Karsten D. Voigt, “Nuclear Weapons in Europe: A German Social Demo¬ 
crat’s Perspective”, in: Nuclear Weapons in Europe, Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, 1984, p, 100. 

2 Robert W. Tucker, “The Atlantic Alliance and Its Critics”, in: Com¬ 
mentary, May 1982, p. 72. 
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2. THE “BLUE WATER” STRATEGY 


The U.S. Navy has always been an important component 
of America’s strategic strength, and principles of naval 
strategy with its emphasis on controlling the world’s oceans 
dominated the United States’ overall military-political 
strategy for a long time. One can even say that prior to the 
emergence of nuclear weapons, the U.S. Navy with its for¬ 
midable battleships and aircraft carriers was the strategic 
force of the United States. The Navy was instrumental in 
the U.S. struggle against Japan in World War II and in the 
landings in North Africa, Italy and Normandy. 

With the postwar advent of nuclear weapons for which the 
bomber air force became the principal carrier, the role and 
prestige of the Navy among the services fell temporarily; it 
ranked third, after the Air Force and the Army. This state 
of affairs lasted until the mid-1950s. The development of 
the nuclear power plant for surface vessels and submarines 
and of submarine-launched ballistic missiles, together with 
a series of breakthroughs in naval architecture and arma¬ 
ments (including carrier-based aviation), again raised the 
Navy’s role and prestige and ended its status of a poor re¬ 
lation. 

Still, changes in military technology were not the only 
ones that increased the role of the Navy in U.S. global 
strategy. Political factors also played an important part, 
especially in the 1970s. Foremost among them were the 
change in the U.S.-Soviet power balance, the deterioration 
of America’s military positions in the world after the 
debacle in Indochina and the ouster of some U.S. military 
bases from Asia, Africa and the Middle East, the growing 
U.S. dependence on oil imports, etc. Beginning from fiscal 
year 1972, the Navy has been receiving the largest share of 
the budget among the three services, and naval strategy 
accjuired increasing importance in U.S. military planning. 

“Naval forces tan be maintained on station for a con¬ 
siderable— under some conditions, an indefinite—period by 
virtue of the fact that they can be supplied directly by mo¬ 
bile logistic forces which allow them to operate indepen¬ 
dently of adjacent land areas,” says Graham Claytor, Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy in the Carter administration. “The key 
point here is that naval forces permit us to be more relaxed 
about the winds of change around the world. As our basing 
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rights are restricted or denied in one country or another... 
the existence of our naval power allows us to take these po¬ 
litical changes in stride, and not to be as concerned as we 
otherwise might be that the quantum of our usable military 
power waxes and wanes with every temporary political shift 
around the world.” 1 

Currently, the U.S. Navy comprises 555 vessels of major 
types ready for deployment (the “deployable battle forces” 
category for the Navy was introduced by the U.S. Defense 
Department in 1982). This includes 39 nuclear-powered 
missile submarines, 96 multipurpose nuclear-powered 
attack submarines, 14 attack aircraft carriers (four of them 
nuclear-powered), 11 helicopter carriers, three demothballed 
and modernized battleships armed with cruise missiles, 32 
cruisers (nine of them nuclear-powered) equipped with 
guided missiles, destroyers, frigates, as well as landing 
and other craft. Submarines of the Lafayette and Ohio class 
armed with strategic nuclear missiles are the principal com¬ 
ponent of the Navy. Carrying a total of 688 SLBMs, they are 
the backbone of the system of sea-based nuclear missiles 
which U.S. experts believe to be best suited to the current 
demands strategic forces must meet. Today, this system is 
the least vulnerable element of the U.S. strategic triad. 
SLBMs account for over 50 percent of all nuclear warheads 
of the U.S. strategic forces. Maintained at a high level of 
readiness, the system is well concealed and highly accurate. 

The naval component of the U.S. offensive strategic forces 
is gaining increasing importance with the deployment of the 
Trident system of sea-based nuclear missiles. An Ohio-class 
submarine carries 24 Trident I missiles, each having eight 
100-kiloton MIRV warheads. The switch to the Trident I 
missile produced an almost tenfold increase in the subma¬ 
rines’ combat cruise range, making them more difficult to 
spot. The plan is to build up to 30 such submarines, f rom 
1989, they will be fitted with Trident II (D-5) enhanced ac¬ 
curacy missiles (10 to 15 MARV warheads with a yield of 
150 to 600 kilotons each and a range of over 11,000 kilo¬ 
meters). 


1 Statement of Hon. W. Graham Claytor, Secretary of the Navy, before 
the House Armed Services Committee. Hearings on Military Posture and 
H R. 10929 Department of Defense Authorization for Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1979, 95th Congress, 2nd session, U.S. GPO, Washington, 
1978, Part 1, p. 624. 
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Multipurpose nuclear-powered attack submarines armed 
with torpedoes, antiship cruise missiles and antisubmarine 
rocket torpedoes make up another important element of the 
U.S. Navy. A series of the latest Los Angeles-class subma¬ 
rines is now being built in the United States. By 1985, 40 
submarines of this class were already operational, and the 
construction of a multipurpose nuclear-powered submarine 
of a new class had been started. 

Aircraft carriers, currently providing bases for over 
1,000 aircraft, including nuclear-capable planes, are con¬ 
sidered the principal component of the general purpose 
forces of the Navy. An aircraft carrier is usually the cen¬ 
tral element of a naval task force which comprises eight to 
ten protection and auxiliary vessels (cruisers, destroyers 
and frigates). A task force comprising an aircraft carrier 
controls a surface, underwater and air area within a radius 
of over 1,000 kilometers. The record shows that aircraft 
carriers have been used intensively as the main strike 
force of the U.S. Navy in local wars and are seen by L’.S. 
military leaders as a ready-for-action reserve of the stra¬ 
tegic offensive forces. 

The U.S. Navy is now grouped into four fleets (less re¬ 
serve): 2nd in the Atlantic, with its headquarters in Nor¬ 
folk on the U.S. Atlantic coast; 3rd in the east Pacific, 
headquarters in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 6th in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, headquarters in Gaeta, Italy; and 7th in the west Pa¬ 
cific, headquarters in Yokosuka, Japan. In recent years, one 
or two attack carrier task forces have been regularly pa¬ 
trolling the Indian Ocean, including the Arabian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

The U.S. Navy is deployed according to the doctrine of 
“forward projection.” Congressman Charles Bennett, an ex¬ 
pert in naval strategy, explains this doctrine as follows: 
“The United States has traditionally relied upon a ‘forward 
strategy.’ This means that we try to keep our naval vessels 
going to the other continents so we will be prepared there 
in case of need. This is a long-standing and deliberate part 
of our strategy—to carry the fight to any potential enemy 
before he can bring it to our home shores.” 1 U.S. politi¬ 
cians and strategists often draw a groundless parallel be- 


1 Congressional Record, August 10, 1976, Vol. 122, No. 123, Part II, 
p. E 4475. 
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tween the forward-based units of the U.S. Navy deployed 
close to the shores of the “potential enemy” and the main 
forces of the Soviet Northern or Pacific fleets, the United 
States complaining loudly about lagging behind the Soviet 
Union in naval armaments. But this cheap trick can deceive 
only the ill-informed. In actual fact, U.S. politicians and 
Navy brass maintain that the United States is the world’s 
strongest naval power and should realize its naval superi¬ 
ority more effectively, seeking what John Lehman, the Rea¬ 
gan administration’s Secretary of the Navy, calls domina¬ 
tion of the high seas. 1 

The Navy, including the marines, is the force which is to 
discharge a number of important functions in a confronta¬ 
tion with the “principal enemy” and in the interventionist 
strategy the United States pursues in the developing world. 
The main su< h functions can be summed up as follows. 

1. To pose a strategic and tactical threat to the inter¬ 
ests of the Soviet Union. I have already mentioned the 
threat posed by U.S. SSBNs. But a seaboard can also be 
threatened by surface vessels, especially by carrier-based 
aircraft and nuclear-capable cruise missiles. 

2. To sever Soviet maritime communications in case of 
conflict, to intercept Soviet vessels on the way to assist 
allies, etc. Of course, the U.S. military cannot fail to 
understand that any direct attack by a U.S. naval vessel 
against a Soviet ship entails the risk of this isolated in¬ 
cident escalating into a conflict between the two nations. 
Nevertheless, U.S. scenarios of operations do not rule out 
the possibility of a “limited” naval clash between the 
United States and the Soviet Union should they be support¬ 
ing different belligerents in this or that local conflict. 

3. To seal off this or that coastal country with a naval 
blockade in case this is viewed as expedient. 

4. To use the Navy and the Marine Corps for landing op¬ 
erations in the course of U.S. intervention in a local con¬ 
flict in this or that region. It is often stressed that the 
U.S. Navy can be used not to land U.S. troops but to sealift 
“friendly” forces. 

5. To provide fire or other support to the “friendly” side 
in a local conflict. 

6. To show the flag, that is, to use the Navy for politi 

1 See: The Washington Post, April 4, 1984. 






















cal pressure on other countries by staging demonstrative 
port calls or deployment of naval forces close to the shores 
of this or that country. In 1974-1976 Barry Blechman and 
Stephen Kaplan of the Brookings Institution conducted a 
thorough survey of the political use (indirect, as a show of 
force) of the U.S. armed forces since World War II. They 
listed 215 cases of such use from January 1, 1946 to October 
31, 1975. Significantly, naval forces were used for these 
purposes 177 times—much more than any other armed ser¬ 
vice. From 1955, the Navy was used in this way in nine cases 
out of ten. “In short, the Navy clearly has been the fore¬ 
most instrument for the United States’ political uses of the 
armed forces: at all times, in all places, and regardless of 
the specifics of the situation.” 1 This means that the Navy 
is the most flexible tool for a show of force or, in the 
Washington lingo, for “crisis diplomacy.” 

7. A demonstrative naval presence off the shores of anoth¬ 
er country can also be used to deter the naval forces of a 
third power from interference in a crisis under way. 

Up to the 1970s the thief functions of the Navy were to 
bolster the strategic threat to the U.S.S.R. (by a fleet of 
SLBM-carrying submarines) and to project U.S. strength to 
developing regions for political pressure. The “ship against 
shore” function—connected with carrier-based nuclear-capa¬ 
ble aircraft—and control over sea routes also played a part. 

Since the 1970s, the U.S. naval doctrine has attached in¬ 
creasing importance to control over sea routes (including 
control over “choking points,” that is, key straits connect¬ 
ing major seas and oceans) — “domination of the high seas” — 
as well as projection of naval power to the shores of poten¬ 
tial enemies, primarily of the Soviet Union. Here U.S strat¬ 
egists place great emphasis on the strategic nuclear cruise 
missiles mounted on submarines and surface vessels. 

The Navy acquires an important role as an element of the 
Rapid Deployment Force due to the development of the 
new Sealift type of landing craft—helicopter carriers, and 
special vessels used as depots of heavy armament and other 
materiel. 

U.S. naval strategists have drawn their conclusions from 


1 Barry M. Blechman and Stephen S. Kaplan, The Use of Armed forces 
ns a Political Instrument, The Brookings Institution. Washington, 1977, 
p. JV-3. 
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the use of the U.S. Navy for bringing pressure to bear on 
Iran during the Iranian revolution of 1978-1979 and from 
Great Britain’s war over the Falklands. The “lesson of Iran” 
was that a purely symbolic, “warning” naval presence was 
not enough to make an impact on internal developments in a 
country with strong anti-American sentiments. That was why 
in naval operations against Lebanon and Nicaragua in 1983 
and 1984, Washington complemented a show of force with 
the shelling and naval aviation bombing strikes of the coun¬ 
try from ships in Lebanon and with the covert mining of 
ports in Nicaragua. 

The Falklands taught the United States to enhance the 
defense of large vessels against missiles, to maintain the 
civilian reserve of the Navy in a state of greater readiness 
for interventionist operations and, most importantly, to 
perfect landing operations procedures. The recent numerous 
exercises in the Caribbean serve just this purpose. In Oc¬ 
tober 1983 the United States made use of the experience it 
had accumulated in invading Grenada and setting up a pro- 
American regime there. 

As concerns the United States’ strategy in the Pacific, 
major U.S. outposts include naval and air force bases in 
Japan, specifically Okinawa, South Korea and the Philip¬ 
pines. Japan hosts the principal bases of the 7th Fleet, the 
main U.S. strike force in the western Pacific. According to 
Angus Fraser, a U.S. military expert, the availability of 
these bases is of the utmost value to the United States: 
“If bases in Japan were not available, the unattractive 
alternative would be major displacement of the center of 
gravity of the American strategic system in Asia to the 
eastward, with all the costs and loss of efficiency that 
such a move entails.” 1 The western Pacific area of opera¬ 
tions of the 7th Fleet includes the Sea of Japan and the 
waters off the shores of Australia. The 7th Fleet also uses 
major naval bases in the Philippines (Subic Bay) and Guam. 
The fleet regularly details a task force to show the mili¬ 
tary muscle in the seas off Southeast Asia and in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Aside from the naval aviation of the 7th Fleet, U.S. bases 
in the western Pacific host nine fighter and fighter-bomber 
squadrons of the U.S. Air Force, including three in South 


1 Air Force Magazine, January 1976, p. 39. 
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Korea. Also, two brigades of the 3rd amphibious task force 
of the Marine Corps (including their own support aircraft) 
to be used for rapid transfer to any area of a potential 
conflict are stationed in Japan. 

The 3rd Fleet is the main naval entity in the central and 
eastern Pacific. Its principal bases include San Diego (the 
headquarters), Long Beach and San Francisco in California, 
Bremerton in Washington, Kodiak in Alaska, Pearl Harbor 
(key base in the Hawaii) and Apra Harbor in Guam (forward 
base of nuclear-powered missile submarines). 

In the Pacific, the American general purpose naval force 
now numbers up to 2,000 ships, over 1,500 aircraft and some 
400,000 personnel. It should also be emphasized that the 
new, Ohio-class submarines armed with Trident missiles are 
so far being deployed in the Pacific. Besides, some sources 
indicate that the United States maintains 3,200 tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons, including 1,500 carried by the Pacific Fleet, 
in the Asian and Pacific region. 

Since 1970 the United States has repeatedly emphasized 
the need to expand and modernize the U.S. Navy. Under 
the latest naval buildup program adopted by the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration, the Navy’s deployable battle forces are to be 
made up of 600 vessels of major types by the beginning of 
the 1990s. The program includes the construction of three 
new nuclear-powered aircraft carriers and more than 60 
multipurpose nuclear-powered submarines, as well as the 
purchase of some 2,000 latest planes by the naval aviation 
and the Marine Corps. From 1981 to 1985, 120 billion dol¬ 
lars have been spent for these purposes. An important 
element of the program—and a new feature introduced by 
Reagan—is the equipment of the Los Angeles-class attack 
submarines, cruisers, destroyers, missile-carrying de¬ 
stroyers and modernized battleships with Tomahawk nu¬ 
clear cruise missiles with a range of up to 3,700 kilome¬ 
ters. Many U.S. experts note that the deployment of these 
missiles on naval carriers, especially on torpedo-armed sub¬ 
marines, will make agreement on any control over this type 
of weapons virtually impossible. Apparently, this is what 
the Reagan administration wants to achieve. 

Domination of the high seas is the main strategic objec¬ 
tive of the U.S. Navy. John Lehman stressed this in no un¬ 
certain terms when Congress endorsed him as Secretary of 
the Navy: “I believe that clear U.S. naval superiority is an 
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absolute requirement for stable world peace and American 
security... Although the United States is now at peace, the 
Navy and Marine Corps operate on more of a wartime foot¬ 
ing than many Americans realize... I fully support the Rea¬ 
gan administration’s goal of a 600-ship Navy. A fleet of 
this size would include 15 or 16 battle groups... To at¬ 
tain, and then maintain, this 600-ship level will require a 
sustained production rate of 22 to 35 platforms per year.” 1 

By building up the threat to the Soviet Union from the 
sea, the United States naturally forces it to adopt coun¬ 
termeasures in order to strengthen its defenses, specifi¬ 
cally the Soviet Navy. But American propaganda pictures 
these Soviet moves, taken to offset U.S. war preparations, 
as aimed against Japan or other countries. These fraudulent 
claims are used to spur the arms race both in these nations 
and in the United States. However, as Soviet leaders have 
emphasized repeatedly, the Soviet Navy discharges exclu¬ 
sively defensive functions—the sea borders of the U.S.S.R. 
are over 40,000 kilometers long. Besides, it is no accident 
that the Soviet Union does not possess or build attack air¬ 
craft carriers. 

“In the policy of our party and government,” Fleet Admi¬ 
ral of the U.S.S.R. Sergei Gorshkov underlines, “the Soviet 
Navy is a factor that stabilizes the situation in various 
regions, promotes peace and friendship among nations and 
checks the aggressive schemes of imperialist powers.” 2 

Indeed, when in this or that sea area Soviet naval units 
are deployed to counterbalance a U.S. naval presence, the 
American show of force fails to produce the desired effect. 
However, the Soviet Union is, in principle, against any 
show of strength. It works vigorously for measures to curb 
the race in naval armaments both on a multilateral and on 
the bilateral Soviet-American basis. The U.S.S.R. has pro¬ 
posed a whole range of specific steps to mutually restrict 
naval activity, limit and reduce naval armaments and adopt 
appropriate confidence-building measures both in the world 
at large and in individual regions—the Indian Ocean, the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. 


1 Nomination of John R. Lehman, Jr., to Be Secretary of the Navy. 
Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services. U.S. Senate, 97 th 
Congress, 1st Session , U.S. GPO., Washington, 1981, pp. 4-5. 

2 Sergei Gorshkov, The Nation’s Sea Power, The Military Publishing 
House. Moscow, 1976, p. 450 (in Russian). 
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However, because of the position assumed by the United 
States and some of its allies, no progress has yet been made 
in the solution of issues involving limitation of the race 
in naval armaments. The United States has unilaterally 
broken off the Soviet-American talks on the limitation and 
subsequent reduction of naval activity in the Indian Ocean, 
talks begun on U.S. initiative. In the hope of acquiring an 
overwhelming military superiority and the ability to use 
armed force on a massive scale even in remote areas, the 
United States started a new round of the race in naval 
armaments. This makes it all the more urgent to settle the 
issue of naval rivalry. 

As a first step, the Soviet Union proposes negotiated 
renunciation of any expansion of the scope of naval activity 
in areas of conflicts or tensions. The U.S.S.R. holds that 
it would be useful to search for solutions that would end 
the situation in which naval fleets of major powers are sent 
on lengthy patrolling missions far from their home shores. 
It would also be useful to withdraw nuclear-armed vessels 
from certain sea areas and to impose limits on the presence 
of vessels of various types there. 

The Soviet Union could go further toward directly and 
effectively limiting naval armaments and consider the possi¬ 
bility of balanced reductions in the number of operational 
naval vessels comprising the navies of major powers. Nego¬ 
tiation and implementation of confidence-building measures 
to promote the security of sea routes could also be of great 
political significance. 

As Andrei Gromyko stressed in his letter to the UN Secre¬ 
tary General on the limitation of naval activity and arma¬ 
ments, “naturally, all such measures should be developed 
and implemented without diminishing any nation’s security 
and with due regard for all factors that shape the alignment 
of forces on high seas and for other avenues of arms limita¬ 
tion in any way affecting the navies .” 1 

This Soviet policy is fully consonant with the decisions 
of the UN General Assembly that has repeatedly called for 
negotiations on these issues, specifically on the extension 
of confidence-building measures to the seas and oceans, es¬ 
pecially to areas where maritime traffic is heavy or where 
conflicts are most likely to occur. 


1 Pravda, April 15, 1984. 
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3. THE RAPID DEPLOYMENT FORCE 


The fact that the U.S. armed forces are maintained for the 
purposes of conducting interventionist operations abroad 
is the salient aspect in which they differ from the armed 
forces of other countries, whose primary function is defense 
of their national territory. In the United States, their 
primary function is to attain U.S. objectives abroad by 
force of arms. 

There is a clear political and military doctrine behind 
this exclusively interventionist use of the armed forces. 
The United States has declared virtually all regions—except 
the territories of the socialist countries — to be a sphere 
of its vital interests. As President Reagan has stated, “our 
national security can be threatened in faraway places.” 1 
The reasoning is that of the leader of a country which has 
embarked on a path of global expansion and which regards 
all positions won in the course of the expansionist drive 
as its “legitimate gains.” 

Indeed, after freeing themselves from colonial rule, most 
countries that became formally sovereign nations found 
themselves to be economically dependent on the United 
States and were drawn into the U.S. orbit. Many were com¬ 
pletely at Washington’s mercy. Using its economic and tec h¬ 
nological power, as well as military and managerial assis¬ 
tance, the United States could dictate to very many develop¬ 
ing countries their conduct in international affairs and 
even their domestic policies. 

Whenever these countries try to break free of America’s 
overly friendly embrace, to attain greater independence in 
matters of foreign policy and establish more equitable eco¬ 
nomic relations with the United States and other Western 
nations, Washington invariably interprets these efforts as 
an attempt on vital U.S. interests and, according to Presi¬ 
dent Reagan, on U.S. national security. Moreover, the United 
States now sees refusal by any former colony to join Amer¬ 
ica’s global system as a threat to U.S. national security 
too. How else could one interpret the hue and cry Washing¬ 
ton raised in the mid-1970s, when Mozambique and Angola 
chose, upon liberation, an independent course instead of 
becoming U.S. puppets. The U.S. government, which had 


1 Newsweek, November 7, 1983, p. 9. 
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long considered the entire Third World a sphere of its dom¬ 
ination and influence, was nettled at this “abnormal” turn 
of events which became possible due to the fact that both 
these countries could rely on the support of the socialist 
countries, including the U.S.S.R. and Cuba, in their strug¬ 
gle for genuine independence. 

With the advent of the Reagan administration, a major as¬ 
pect of U.S. military strategy was molded so as to provide 
for direct use of the U.S. armed forces in suppressing any 
disobedience on the part of developing countries which 
Washington maintained lay within the sphere of vital U.S. 
interests. 

According to a report by Caspar Weinberger on the U.S. 
military posture, a major function of the U.S. armed forces 
is “to protect access to foreign markets and overseas re¬ 
sources in order to maintain the strength of the United 
States’ industrial, agricultural, and technological base.” 1 
This is not merely a declaration of military colonialism 
but a move reinforced by a powerful base specially created 
for this purpose. This base is the Rapid Deployment Force 
(RDF). 

The problem is that for all the hardware they are 
equipped with, U.S. ground forces are nevertheless too un¬ 
wieldy to ensure prompt response, especially in local crises 
in “faraway places.” Therefore the United States has long 
ago set up a special component of the armed forces—the Ma¬ 
rine Corps—to be used promptly overseas. To this day the 
Marine Corps remains the spearhead of the U.S. interven¬ 
tionist forces. Flowever, the changes in the international 
situation and the new tasks set before the U.S. armed forces 
make greater demands on the mobility, readiness and combat 
capability of the troops to be used outside the United 
States. This prompted the Pentagon to establish a more mo¬ 
bile and more specialized interventionist force to be used 
in various regions. 

Work to create such a specialized force began in the early 
1960s. At that time, a Strike Command (STRICOM) was set 
up and put in charge of all general purpose air forces sta- 


1 Report of the Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger to the Cong¬ 
ress on the FY 1984 Budget and FY 1985 Authorization Request and FY 
1984-1988 Defense Programs. February 1, 1983, U.S. OPO, Washington, 
1983, p. 15. 
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tioned on U.S. territory and special counterinsurgency 
troops (the Green Berets) instituted for operations against 
national liberation movements in various regions. Subse¬ 
quently, STRICOM was transformed into a Readiness Com¬ 
mand, charged with training of mobile forces for prompt 
deployment in flash points across the world. Gradually, spe¬ 
cialization was introduced into the interventionist forces 
to adapt them to conditions in different regions. 

Speaking at a hearing on the military budget in a U.S. 
Senate subcommittee in 1971, General William Westmore¬ 
land, at that time Chief of Staff of the Army, said: “We 
will also explore the feasibility of tailoring other STRAF 
(Strategic Army Force) divisions for specific, unique mis¬ 
sions without sacrificing any of their general purpose capa¬ 
bilities. It might well be, for example, that the 4th Infan¬ 
try Division at Fort Carson could become the Army’s moun¬ 
taineer division — the repository of the Army’s expertise in 
mountain warfare. Similarly, the 25th Infantry Division in 
Hawaii might be oriented toward jungle warfare, and the 
2nd Armored Division at Fort Hood toward desert warfare.” 
This, General Westmoreland noted, “could give us the ve¬ 
hicle for advancing our doctrine, tactics,' and equipment 
in the more specialized types of warfare.” 1 

The Carter administration went even further in enhancing 
the mobility, combat readiness and specialization of the 
forces maintained to intervene abroad. In August 1977 the 
administration decided to create a special rapid deployment 
force. In late 1979, the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force 
Command comprising representatives of all armed services— 
the Army, the Air Force, the Navy and the Marine Corps— 
was established under the Florida-based Readiness Com¬ 
mand. 

In June 1980 General Paul Kelly, the then Commander of 
the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force, announced that the 
strength of the force was some 300,000 men, including 
100,000 reservists who could be recalled to active duty at 
a time of crisis. Some sources estimate that about 28 per¬ 
cent of the U.S. armed forces personnel, that is, about 


1 Department of Defense Appropriations for 1972. Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. House of Represen¬ 
tatives, 92nd Congress, 1st Session , Part 1, U.S. GPO, Washington, 1971, 
p. 553. 









600,000 men, can be detailed to wage operations beyond 
U.S. borders and outside “NATO’s area of responsibility.” 

The most mobile strike component of the interventionist 
force is made up of the -82nd Airborne Division and the 
101st Airmobile/Air Assault Division, special counterinsur¬ 
gency units and two Ranger battalions, elite troops trained 
for special missions. Units of the 82nd Division and Rangers 
were used in the invasion of Grenada in the fall of 1983. 

Among the potential components of the Rapid Deploy¬ 
ment Force one can also count all three divisions of the 
Marine Corps and as many naval vessels as may be necessary, 
including, at the most, three aircraft carriers; four to 
eleven air wings of fighter and attack aircraft (72 to 125 
planes each); and two squadrons of strategic bombers. The 
mobile forces can also use a large part of the transport 
aviation which comprises over 1,700 aircraft, as well as the 
300 passenger and cargo planes of the so-called civil avia¬ 
tion reserve and about 200 merchant marine ships. 

Nevertheless, moving troops rapidly to remote areas is a 
complicated task. U.S. experts estimate that it will take 
at least 26 days to move two mechanized divisions in the 
available transport planes from the United States to the 
Persian Gulf. This is why the Pentagon is taking steps to 
“preposition” — that is, position in advance—in areas of 
potential operations not only materiel, including heavy 
weapons, but also the forward nucleus of the Rapid De¬ 
ployment Force. Equipment and weapons are being stored 
in such areas on the basis of the POMCUS concept—-Preposi¬ 
tioned Materiel Configured to Unit Sets. 

Since the United States cannot fully rely on the land 
bases it has acquired in the Middle East and other regions, 
it has created a special fleet of 15 cargo vessels which are 
in fact depots of equipment and heavy weapons. Every five 
such ships store enough tanks, artillery pieces, ammunition, 
rations, fuel and other gear to equip and maintain for a 
month a Marine brigade of 12,000 men. According to the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense, “in peacetime, the ships would be 
stationed in remote areas where U.S. forces might be 
needed. Though not designed for amphibious assault, they 
will be able to debark their equipment over the beach, if 
necessary. The Marine personnel, and other equipment not 
well suited to prepositioning, would be airlifted to the 
location of the ships to marry up with their gear, and be 










ready for battle on short notice.” 1 

In order to make the airlifting of new forces of inter¬ 
vention more effective, the U.S. Defense Department con¬ 
stantly develops the transport air force by increasing its 
payload and building new and better tanker aircraft. It has 
also purchased additional improved C-5 planes and is devel¬ 
oping a new type of high-payload, short takeoff and landing 
aircraft which can use makeshift airfields. 

Here it should be stressed that the Rapid Deployment 
Force is mostly oriented on operations in South Asia and 
the Middle East. 

The fact is that the forces designed to rapidly beef up 
the U.S. military presence in Western Europe are in a class 
by themselves. Their training is different: they take part 
in the annual REFORGER military exercises the U.S. con¬ 
ducts to perfect troop movement in the FRG. The Pentagon 
stipulates that in 1986 the United States will be able to 
move an additional 6.5 Army divisions, including support 
units, and 60 tactical aviation squadrons, to Western Europe 
within ten days, provided the U.S. armed forces do not con¬ 
duct operations in any other region. 

In December 1981 a new regional command with the nec¬ 
essary units attached to it was set up for operations in 
Latin America, first and foremost in Central America, which 
U.S. leaders regard as the region of the greatest unrest. In 
the Far East, an emergency can prompt the use of the U.S. 
troops stationed in Japan, Okinawa and South Korea, with a 
total strength of 85,000 men, as well as the ships and 
planes of the 7th Fleet. 

Thus the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force is now a 
specialized group of troops to be used in South Asia, the 
Middle East and North Africa. On January 1, 1983 a new 
Central Command (CENTCOM) was established in the 
United States and put in charge of the Rapid Deployment 
Force. This command’s sphere of responsibility includes 19 
countries in Asia and the Middle East, as well as a con¬ 
siderable part of the Indian Ocean; it also controls the 
U.S. military bases in these regions. Besides, the Pentagon 
has started the formation of five new light infantry assault 
divisions to be attached to CENTCOM for use in the Middle 


1 Report of Secretory of Defense Harold Brown to the Congress on the 
FY 1981 Budget..., p. 116. 
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East and the Persian Gulf. These divisions are light in name 
only since, although smaller than the usual U.S. Army divi¬ 
sions, they are far superior to them in terms of mobility 
and firepower and are equipped with special landing craft. 

The fact that the RDF is oriented on operations in South¬ 
west Asia and the Middle East is also clear from the mili¬ 
tary exercises it conducts. As a “show of muscle,” the 
United States regularly organizes military exercises code- 
named Bright Star, Gallant Knight and Gallant Eagle in this 
region. Taking part in them together with the U.S. Rapid 
Deployment Force are the armed forces of Egypt, Somalia, 
Oman and several other countries. In order to bolster its 
military presence in the Middle East, the United States 
has secured bases in the region. Those provided by the 
Egyptian government are the Cairo West airfield and the Ras 
Banas base on the Red Sea coast. The Pentagon is building 
two air force bases in the Negev Desert which the United 
States would also be able to use. Besides, it has also 
reached agreement with the respective governments on using 
ports and airfields in Kenya, Oman, Somalia and possibly 
in Saudi Arabia in addition to the bases already established 
in the region. The U.S. base on the island of Diego Garcia 
continues to expand. Around the Arabian Sea, a Marine am¬ 
phibious assault unit of 1,800 men is deployed on a perma¬ 
nent basis. Simultaneously, 12 naval transport vessels with 
heavy weapons, ammunition and other gear for the Marines 
are stationed around Diego Garcia. 

The Reagan administration is building up the Rapid De¬ 
ployment Force at a faster rate than the Carter administra¬ 
tion did. It has also forced its NATO allies to detail mo¬ 
bile units of their national armed forces to act jointly 
with the U.S. “fire brigade” outside NATO’s sphere of ac¬ 
tivity. 






TWO DOCTRINES, TWO POLICIES 


Our analysis of the evolution of the U.S. military doc¬ 
trine and the strategies based thereon shows that even 
though traditionally Washington preferred to pursue foreign 
policies based on balance of power, after World War II, 
dazzled by the illusion of U.S. military and economic omnip¬ 
otence, it strove to establish a “Pax Americana” on a global 
scale. This led the United States to a confrontation with 
the Soviet Union, the main obstacle to its hegemonistic 
ambitions, and with all other countries that had taken the 
road of socialist construction. 

Yet, the U.S. policy from positions of strength, i.e., 
the threat of force and direct and at times large-scale use 
of force (like in Korea and Vietnam), failed to bring Wash¬ 
ington the desired results. In the 1940s and 1950s, the 
U.S.S.R. was substantially behind America in strategic arma¬ 
ments. However, compelled to respond to the U.S. military 
challenge, it finally attained strategic parity in nuclear 
armaments in both overall numbers and quality. Efforts by 
the socialist community countries resulted in the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of military balance between the War¬ 
saw Treaty countries and NATO member-states. All these 
radical changes restrict the possible use of armed force by 
the United States and its allies in military blocs to attain 
their political goals. 

The existing strategic parity between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States would make nuclear aggression suicidal, and 
this is understood by sober-minded people in the U.S. estab¬ 
lishment. Indeed, it was owing to the realistic approach by 
these quarters to Soviet-American parity in the 1970s that 
the United States signed SALT I and SALT II treaties with 
the U.S.S.R., which fixed the existence of Soviet-American 
strategic parity in no uncertain terms. However, another 
influential group of U.S. leaders, relying on the military- 
industrial complex, refuses to put up with the situation 
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and seeks ways to restore the U.S. position of strength so 
as to make military might, including nuclear power, an ef¬ 
fective foreign policy instrument. 

The Republican administration that came to power in the 
early 1980s started a new round in the strategic arms race, 
hoping to upset the existing parity and gain a position of 
strength vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. Having no hope to overtake 
the latter by further modernizing offensive nuclear arma¬ 
ments, the Reagan administration staked on attaining stra¬ 
tegic superiority through a program of multilayered stra¬ 
tegic defense with space-based components. It openly em¬ 
barked on a policy of confrontation, rejecting the possibil¬ 
ity of developing constructive relations with the U.S.S.R. 
As a result, long-time joint efforts to create the necessary 
minimum of trust were buried in oblivion, and almost all 
ties of bilateral cooperation were severed. Also, chances 
for limiting and reducing nuclear armaments under a mutual 
agreement based on the principle of equality and equal secu¬ 
rity were dashed. The United States started a new round in 
the nuclear arms race in Europe by deploying there first- 
strike Pershing II missiles and long-range nuclear cruise 
missiles, and made NATO countries adopt a new large-scale 
program for modernizing conventional weapons. 

In Washington’s view, in addition to winning military and 
strategic superiority, this race would help exhaust the 
U.S.S.R. economically, preventing the implementation of its 
peaceful economic development plans and the improvement 
of the Soviet people’s living standards. Yet, in the past 
several years that America has followed that course, some 
sober-minded people in the U.S. establishment got convinced 
that these calculations were totally unrealistic. Despite 
all the talk about bleeding the Soviet Union white, the Rea¬ 
gan administration, during its five years in office, has 
increased the U.S. government debt twice, an increment of 
almost one trillion dollars, i.e., as much as other U.S. ad¬ 
ministrations did over the past 200 years of American histo¬ 
ry. This new trillion has resulted from annual deficits in 
the U.S. Federal budget caused by enormous military spend¬ 
ing. The Soviet Union’s annual budget, however, has invari¬ 
ably shown an excess of revenues over expenditures. So, 
instead of exhausting the U.S.S.R. economically, the United 
States so far has been actually exhausting itself. 

Nor is it realistic of Washington to think that American 
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“technological might” and transfer of the arms race into 
space would help leave the U.S.S.R. far behind in military 
terms. Indeed, the past forty years have shown the Soviet 
Union to be on a par with the United States in the most 
sophisticated military technology and capable of coping with 
any future task in that field. As a case in point, U.S. pol¬ 
iticians and strategists miscalculated in hoping to retain 
American atomic monopoly for an indefinitely long time and 
overtake the U.S.S.R. in missile technology, submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles, MIRV warheads, strategic cruise 
missiles, etc. As Soviet political leaders and space tech¬ 
nology experts emphasize, if the United States continues 
with its plans to militarize outer space and thereby compels 
the U.S.S.R. to take countermeasures, the Soviet response 
will be effective, less costly, and quick. 

But rather than getting involved in a new round of the 
strategic arms race, it is the Soviet Union’s well-consid¬ 
ered political option to put an end to the arms race on 
Earth and prevent it in space. This can be achieved only by 
rejecting egotistic pursuit of absolute security based on 
development and deployment of ever new weaponry, and 
by ensuring joint security through compromise agreements 
on arms limitation and reduction, providing for equal secu¬ 
rity for the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. and enhancing security 
for all members of the world community. CPSU CC General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev has emphasized: “Diminished 
security of the United States of America as compared to that 
of the Soviet Union would not be to our advantage, for that 
would lead to mistrust and instability... Both sides should 
get used to strategic parity as a natural state in Soviet- 
American relations. The thing is now to lower the level of 
this parity by joint effort. In other words, it is a matter 
of taking real measures to reduce nuclear armaments on a 
reciprocal basis.” 1 

The Soviet Union’s policy in the sphere of security is 
imbued with this very desire. While firmly rebuffing U.S. 
attempts to upset this military and strategic parity, the 
U.S.S.R. also advanced large-scale peace initiatives, ap¬ 
proaching the central issues of peace and security in a re¬ 
strained and constructive way. These initiatives included 
proposals to radically (by 50 percent) reduce the Soviet and 


1 Pravda, November 22, 1985. 
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U.S. arsenals of offensive nuclear weapons provided Wash¬ 
ington starts no arms race in space, to completely halt 
nuclear weapons tests and to ban chemical weapons univer¬ 
sally and completely. The Soviet proposal to prevent the 
spread of the arms race to outer space was backed up by 
submitting a draft in the UN for starting large-scale in¬ 
ternational cooperation in peaceful exploration and use of 
outer space for the benefit of all mankind. The Soviet 
Government followed up these proposals with several unilat¬ 
eral moves to limit the deployment and testing of its own 
armaments. In other words, it made no small effort, with 
practical measures and specific moves, to increase the 
chances for Soviet-U.S. relations in the strategic field to 
develop toward consolidation of strategic stability on the 
basis of mutually acceptable agreements on limitation and 
drastic reduction of strategic armaments under the non¬ 
spread of the arms race to new spheres. The Soviet Union 
made an exceptionally important move in this direction by 
taking on an unconditional pledge of no-first use of nu¬ 
clear arms. 

Moscow’s signals to Washington were explicitly unambig¬ 
uous. They implied that now, when the nuclear threat is 
growing, both nations must learn the great art of coexis¬ 
tence and concentrate on constructive search for a better 
and more secure world. The new edition of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gram stresses: “The CPSU is for normal, stable relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
relations implying non-interference in the internal affairs 
of each other, respect for one another’s legitimate inter¬ 
ests, recognition and implementation of the principle of 
equal security, and establishment on that basis of maximal¬ 
ly possible mutual trust. Distinctions in social systems 
and ideologies should not cause tensions in relations. There 
are objective preconditions for establishing fruitful, mu¬ 
tually beneficial Soviet-American cooperation in various 
fields. The CPSU is convinced that the policies of both pow¬ 
ers should be oriented to mutual understanding, not to 
hostility which entails the threat of catastrophic conse¬ 
quences for the Soviet and American peoples and for other 
peoples as well.” The Program goes on to say: “ The CPSU 
solemnly declares: there is no weapon the Soviet Union is 
not prepared to limit or ban on a reciprocal basis involving 
effective controls. “ 
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The Republican administration has introduced certain 
changes in its rhetoric and political stance. This occurred 
under the impact of constructive Soviet policy toward re¬ 
storing Soviet-American understanding and of the mandate 
given at the 1984 Presidential elections by most American 
voters, who unambiguously favored an end to Washington’s 
policy of confrontation with the U.S.S.R., and called for 
mutual understanding and cooperation in preventing the nu¬ 
clear war threat. The White House could not also ignore the 
fact that the new round in the strategic arms race it itself 
initiated offered little hope for the U.S. to gain superior¬ 
ity over the U.S.S.R., while creating more and more econom¬ 
ic and social difficulties for the U.S. itself. Nor could it 
ignore the feelings of America’s closest allies indignant 
over its obvious disregard for their security in the bid to 
gain chimeric military superiority at all cost. U.S. expan¬ 
sionist policy in the developing world and persistent ef¬ 
forts to replace traditional colonialism by American econom¬ 
ic neocolonialism, have led to increasingly severe contro¬ 
versies with many newly independent nations. In fact, their 
so-called neutrality in foreign polity matters, the non- 
aligned movement, now a mighty factor in world politics, 
unambiguously shows their aspiration for conducting inde¬ 
pendent foreign policies of their own and their resolute 
condemnation of the U.S. policy of blocs. 

All these factors were conducive to making U.S. leaders 
agree to a summit meeting with the U.S.S.R. The November 
1985 Geneva Summit between General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev and President Ronald Reagan was a significant 
event in world politics. Its fundamentally important outcome ,, 
was that the two leaders stated in a joint document that a 
nuclear war should not be allowed to start. 

Recognizing that any conflict between the two powers 
could have catastrophic consequences, they emphasized the 
importance of preventing any war between their two coun¬ 
tries, no matter whether nuclear or conventional, and 
pledged not to seek military superiority over each other. 

The meeting started a dialogue for achieving changes to the 
better in Soviet-U.S. relations and the world in general. 

It provided a new impulse for Soviet-American talks on nu¬ 
clear and space weapons as interrelated issues. 

In assessing the outcome of the Geneva Summit as a defi¬ 
nite contribution to greater security and a sign that Wash- 
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ington has come to give some consideration to current 
international realities, one must nonetheless say that the 
inertia of the arms race and Washington’s deep-rooted im¬ 
perial approach are still too strong in the U.S. to allow 
for hope that Soviet-U.S. cooperation in the key area of 
stabilizing the strategic balance at progressively lower 
levels would be readily achieved. It would appear that Wash¬ 
ington is still unprepared to seal off all arms race 
channels, primarily in space; nor is it prepared to accept 
the concept of joint security based on formal agreements 
involving mutually acceptable compromises providing for a 
steady reduction in military confrontation levels while 
maintaining strategic parity. 

At the Soviet-U.S. talks on nuclear and space weapons in 
Geneva, American proposals have been formulated in such a 
way as to undermine strategic parity in favor of the United 
States. If accepted, they would increase, not reduce, mili¬ 
tary confrontation. At these talks, the persistent American 
desire is that the U.S.S.R. should just about endorse all 
U.S. short- and even long-term military programs. 

President Reagan agreed there could be no winners in a 
nuclear war. Yet, American military planners continue to 
look for military uses of nuclear power and to develop 
strategies that would help America prevail in a future 
nuclear conflict. 

Fundamental studies by authoritative scientists both in 
the West and in socialist countries convincingly prove that 
even a so-called small-scale nuclear war involving from 500 
to 2,000 one-megaton explosions could lead to a “nuclear 
winter”, i.e., to irreversible climatic and environmental 
changes that would spell the end of the human race. 

However, the fact that the Pentagon appears alarmed at 
these scientific findings does nothing to divert it from its 
traditional course of arms buildup, from acting on the motto 
“If you can bring it off, do it.” Blinded by the illusion of 
American “technological omnipotence,” U.S. leaders still 
subconsciously cherish the dream of a “Pax Americana.” But, 
to play down their intentions, they spread lies about the 
Soviet Union and the socialist community in general, brand¬ 
ishing the bugbear of the “terrible Soviet colossus” before 
the American and world public and, at the same time, mak¬ 
ing peremptory and absolutely unacceptable demands on this 
colossus at talks on arms limitation and reduction. In order 
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to give some semblance of credibility to the hackneyed ste¬ 
reotype of the “Soviet threat” — needed to annually scare the 
U.S. taxpayer into giving more and more to the military ef¬ 
fort— U.S. propaganda alleges that Soviet leaders are commit¬ 
ted to spread Communism worldwide by force of arms and 
that the Soviet military doctrine is therefore aggressive. 

The absurdity of this charge is obvious. History confirms 
that Communism wins not by force of arms, but by force of 
example, by demonstrative effect of the actual achievements 
in socialist countries. It attracts people by its social 
justice and clear prospects of society’s development. 

The Soviet Union is a peaceful country, and its military 
doctrine is of a strictly defensive nature. The Soviet armed 
forces, including their strategic nuclear force, maintain 
due combat readiness with the sole purpose of preventing a 
potential aggressor from starting a war, and for protecting 
the peaceful life of the Soviet people and its allies. 

The Soviet Union is a convinced champion of greater trust 
and equitable, mutually beneficial and constructive cooper¬ 
ation among all nations, irrespective of the differences 
in their sociopolitical systems. In consistently advocating 
the need to eliminate and prevent hotbeds of tension, the 
U.S.S.R. proceeds from the fact that even the most acute and 
complex issues can and must be settled by political means 
through negotiation. 

For forty years since the end of World War II, the United 
States has been vainly trying to reverse the march of his¬ 
tory and rule the world from positions of economic and mili¬ 
tary strength. And while history seems to have brought home 
the futility of these efforts to many people in the U.S. 
establishment, its policies are still shaped by groups ob¬ 
sessed with ideas of America’s omnipotence. These quarters 
consolidate their positions by playing on nationalistic, 
great-power sentiments bred by the inevitable failures of 
hegemony-oriented policies, failures which the American 
mass media present as setbacks the United States does not 
deserve. Still, whatever “optimistic” strategies experts in 
military theory offer to politicians in an attempt to prove 
that the “cursed problems” of U.S. foreign policy can be 
solved by armed force, each year it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that to tackle and solve the problems of today’s 
world through the use of armed force is a hopeless under¬ 
taking involving too many risks. 
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The United States is the most powerful and wealthiest 
country in the capitalist world, and its influence no doubt 
affects and will continue to affect the way in which current 
world problems are dealt with. The nature of this influence 
is a different matter. Up to now it has been mostly nega¬ 
tive. The United States has been trying to direct the winds 
of inevitable social change, to “turn back the tide”—essen¬ 
tially to preserve an oligarchic and clearly unjust system. 
And, in order to retain these positions of American domi¬ 
nance in the entire nonsocialist world, the United States 
has repeatedly resorted to armed force and, in many cases, 
tried to intimidate many countries, even its own allies, 
with the threat to use armed force, including nuclear 
weapons. 

But there is no question that the world of the 21st cen¬ 
tury will not be a world dominated by the United States or 
any other power for that matter. Having irreversibly cap¬ 
tured the minds of men, the ideas of self-determination, 
equality, national sovereignty and social progress mean that 
the role of the conservative guardian of the existing obso¬ 
lete structures, the role of a “world policeman” holds no 
promise for those trying to play it. 

People are becoming increasingly aware that peace on 
Earth can only be stable if peaceful constructive coexis¬ 
tence, equality and mutually beneficial cooperation based on 
mutual consideration of and respect for the legitimate na¬ 
tional interests of all countries become supreme universal 
laws in international relations. 

Early in 1986, the Soviet Union made a series of new 
foreign-policy moves to achieve a cardinal solution of dis¬ 
armament problems and eliminate the war threat. Its main 
proposal is a specific program for complete stage by stage 
liquidation of nuclear weapons in the world by the year 
2000. The far-reaching Soviet proposals are aimed at secur¬ 
ing a peaceful world and peaceful outer space for mankind 
on the threshold of the 3rd millennium, so that people live 
without fear of nuclear, chemical or any other destruction, 
and be confident in their survival. 

If mankind is to have a peaceful future all nations should 
reject war and the threat of force as foreign policy instru¬ 
ments and develop international mechanisms and institutions 
that would allow to optimally correlate national interests 
with those of all mankind. And the sooner U.S. leaders turn 
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from high-flown rhetoric to concrete steps for curbing the 
arms race and reducing nuclear arsenals on a reciprocal ba¬ 
sis with a view to their final elimination, i.e., the sooner 
they make a contribution commensurate with America’s pres¬ 
tige in the world to establishing a lasting peace on Earth 
through equitable cooperation with the U.S.S.R. and all 
other countries, the clearer the prospects of peace for 
this and future generations and for the continued exis¬ 
tence of our unique civilization would be. 
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